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PREFACE 


The puI:)licatioii, in a collected form, of tlie p^ipers 
included in this volnrne may not be witliout \'alne at 
the present critical juncture of educational — 

when so many serious attenipts are beiiip: made to 
bring our school system into harmony with tlie limes 
and to impfin'e tlie metliods of teacliing. 

The earlier articles are didactic: in these I luxe 
sought to give reasons ibr the introduction of scientific 
iiietliod into all schools. The later articles are eon- 
struetive : they contain the suggestions which, trom 
time to time. I have ventured to make for the improve- 
ment oi‘ ila? methods of teaching elementary pliysitn:il 
seieuee. Whilst the former may bv» of interest to the 
general reader, the latter will a|g">eal more tia* 
spesdalisi. 

In the Iasi article, in wliich the (|Uest;ioii uf s«*ian.I 
WfU'kshops for experimeiitai studies is considiU’eti, I 
have iirgiHl iliat the prevision imade in future <!u»!i!d 
1 h‘ full but simple, Ifc is very impoitani-, eit aeciuini 
nf the great ediicationa! value of such wtak, tliat it 
should understood that there iiecil lie no exee-sh-** 
texpiutdiiurc^ fc«r this purpose— viiHlecc^ that the w^rk is 
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best (lone uinier simple conditions with siinple 
appliances, space and efficient teaching being the chief 
requisites. 

The essajs cover a period of about twenty years. 
They are not an-anged in any chronological order. IvTo 
doubt, they all deal mainly with one topic, so that I may 
be open to the charge of somewhat unduly repeating 
my argument : if I venture to put them forward, it is 
in the hope that such repetition of a plea may add to 
its cogency and carry conviction — at least of my own 
belief in its urgency. 

The fourteenth article is my maiden essay in it 

will be found the germ of all my subsequent work. 
This essay may be of interest to teachers,»if they will 
compare it with the later articles and mark the gradual 
development of the method of treatment which is fore- 
shadowed in it, now known as the Heuristic method. 

Parenthetically, let me here at once say that I am 
not responsible for the introduction of this word, still 
less of the princiide included under it. Tlie methud. 
in a sense, is as old as the hills — in fact, it is tlu' 
method of nature : of the animal creation ; oi’ the human 
mfant ; and yet, as now practised, it i,s essentially mnv 
m the completeness with which its advocates seek to 
correlate experimental inquiry with both induetis-e 
and deductive inquiry and is, in this respect, a -treat 
advance upon the Soeratic method. Its use ha.s been 
advocated over aud over again. But it has fallen into 
isuse, having been almost lost sight of since lit, on m- 
methods have secured the mastery in .scliooLs. I )e,-.irin’i.- 
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to i|evel(:5p tlie lyetiiocl aod . e^xtend . its use, 1 liave 
ventured to lav eiiiplmsis on a naiue far il whii'Ii 
i'liiinently suji^eslive ami deseriptive. whilst haiup an 
adiJiimble eoiitrasi ta tlie aiuithelie term didactiv-- 
liowever mmdi il: may meet with tosjeriiuii tVam I ha 
elassieal purist. 

Iku ill advoeatiiia the iutrodiuetirai af .ooVahV/V 
into stdioolsj still more in advtiea! iiia that 
l-eaehers pieimraliy should huvi-‘ inasiered the experi- 
iiumtid method and he able assume the atiiimb* of 
the iiivesliiraiur, ,J know tl:iat 1 .shuill euminaiid, the 
$iipp4,al, rd* ftnv- — simjdy heeaustx at ptaseiii. si> tew ea:ii 
appreeiale what is meant by >m-h expressions. And 
yet il is vefy m^eessury t!uU. they shuuid lie inaler* 
stoed by nib It is the ikliee of tlm teaelier to earry 
liis I'Hipils foia^'ard ; his sueeess depemis on the extent 
to wideh lie displays iiidividmdity ; ami tie* one all- 
pmeut means of dt'velopuej a eonsi ruelivt* and 
live hubi! of mind is tet t lyufie in imiuiry, Tlif* itaieher 
who arts merely as llie niouthpioee of others is only fit 
n» tiaiu parrels : he eamiet fail to exereisi* a iiarn.Aviiie 
ii’illiieiim'* on his pupils. *\lan is ly nature u riMsoidiiu: 
beinp and needs i,o be Irealed ns siieh ; nnfoini- 
u\nvh\ in se]iot»l<, this fuel has b-een more honoured 
in file Ivreiiel'i flian in rhi* ohservaiiers 

ill the eoiirscf eif a eeiiliiry so. the iiitrodueumi 
of ilie experimeiiUtl meliiod has !t*d |o the me*.^t extras 
imlimiiy advanee in knowletliuam the iiitiiuie iteauty of 
nmura! objeels um! pla mamma has been tliselosed to 
us: eoiiiro! has bi/tm |j:ained over nanirul hirees an<i 
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lli6 Giigincsr h^is 8.c<]['uir6(i dominion in coiisoc^iioncG. 
But, as yet, no organised effort has been made to put 
our youth in possession of the new kno wledge -- to 
enable them to grasp its meaning and importance and 
to make use of it: forced still to concentrate their 
attention on pious ^neas and on Caesar, they hear 
nothing of the great engineers, of Black, Cavendish, 
Dalton, Darwin, Faraday, Lavoisier, Liebig and many 
others, who in modern times have made the world of 
to-day what it is. 

While the Glasses which formerly stood out as 
cultured are falling behind, a new intellectual order is 
arising, comprising the workers in various branches of 
science and engineers— men of deeds rather than of 
words, who are all striving to go for\vard and to give 
peace to society, true missionaries in the cause of 
progress. However much their work may be delayed 
by ignorance, they will eventually conquer, as they 
have no selfish ends and are bent on bringing inankind 
into intimate touch with nature. 

Hitherto our schools have been too much in the 
hands of men unpractical by habit and too often un- 
practical by nature— trained to dogmatic beliefs and 
therefore without the freedom of mind wliieli is 
absolutely essential to the teacher. Consequent 
education has had little reference to the wants of the 
world : its tendencies have been illiberal and narrowing ; 
worst of all, a one-sided, selfish devotion to lumiunisric 
studies has induced an attitude of blindness, indeed of 
irreverence, towards natural objects and phenomena. 
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UPitil- practical men aiid women are put in charge of 
cur .schools, there, will be little- .progress- — there are 
eiim\i»h ca.ses of .success already 'to prove this to 
(leiuonstration. 

Teachers such as we need will not be forthcoming, 
liowever, unless, the universities take a .far broader 
view of the situation than they have done herrdofore. 
Tt will not sultice to sup>plemeiit the ordinary degree 
cotir.'=^e hy a, year’s study of pedagogics — alihougli such 
study will liave its value. Talking will not make 
teachers — little more than the mere tricks of the trade 
will be learnt i.n tlie practising school : real teaeliers 
will only arise "wlien the training given is such a.s to 
develop thoiig^it-power and some understaiuling of the 
art of exp.erinieiital iiiquir}".. 

In the case of articles previously printetl elsewhere, 
the place of publication is indicated in the table of 
Contents. I am iiiuch indebted for permission to 
republish tlie articles to the editors of the puldiea- 
tioiis named — especially to the Council of the Pritisli 
.Association ; to the Board of Education ; to the Editor 
of tlie Xafionol Meview, Mr. Maxse ; to ifr. ihuTay, 
the pmblisliei’, and Mr. Laurie M.agniis, the Editor, of 
Saitoiui.I .EfhnoffiOti ; and to the Council of the Itoyal 
Institute nf British Architects. ■ I have also to tliarik. , 
Mr. Maurice i^olomon, a former student, ibr allowing 
me to reproduce his poem on The- Conservation of 
Matter;” eallcd fortli by my 'paper (.No. 21) on 
I )oiiiestie Science.” 
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1 anj indebted to Professor R A. Gregory and to ‘Mr. 
A, T. Siinmonds for advice in selecting and editing 
the articles for publication ; and I owe tlie former very 
special thanks for the manner in which he has at all 
times placed liis great technical knowledge at iny 
disposal. 
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THE TEACHING OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

This title is chosen advisedly, in order to mark tlie 
contrast between the teaching of what is cominonly 
called seience and the teaching of scientific method : it 
is, I think, tp the failure to discriminate between 
these that the delay in introducing experimental 
studies into schools generally of which we so bitterly 
complain is largely attributable. 

For years past the educational world lias been 
witness of conflicts innumerable: its time-honoured 
and most cherished dogmas and practices have been 
subjected to severely searching criticism and it cannot 
be denied that they have oftentimes emerged from the 
battle in a terribly mangled condition ; nevertheless 
they have hitherto manifested a marvellous recuperative 
power. Modern subjects, especially experimental 
science, have as yet barely obtained a foothold in our 
schools and their educational effect has been scarcely 
appreciable — nay, it is even said, probably with too 
much of truth, that the results under our present- 
may I not say— want of system are inferior to 
obtained in tlie purely classical days of yore wlien the 
scholars’ efforts were less subdivided— -wlien fowor 
subjects claimed their attention. TIte net u{).shot of 
: , B -b ■, . , ** , 
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discussion has been simply that we are intensely dis- 
satisfied with our present position and that we lealise 
that some change has to be made. hat hat change 
is we are not yet agreed. This, attei all, is a leij 
hUhy state to be in and one which necessarily must 
precede the construction of a satisfactory prograninie 
of studies suited to the vastly changed conditions 
under which the work of the world has been canied 
on since those two potent agents, steam and electricity. 

have assumed sway. x viv. i. 

In setting our house in order, one great diinciuty 
arises from the multitude of counselloi-s : every subject 
in turn asserts its soul-saving power and puts forth 
its claim on a portion of the school time ; an inliuite 
number of suggestions are made— who.is to arbitrate 
in so difficult a case? Certainly, the more I study 
the educational problem, the more I realise how e.vtra- 
ordinary are the difficulties which it presents : we are 
not all cast in one fixed mould and cannot all be made 
alike ; educational rules must necessarily be made in- 
finitely elastic and educational success can only be 
achieved by the elastic administration ot rules. 

But are those who are charged with the conduct 
of so difficult a mission in any way specially prepared 
for the campaign ? Suppose that at a largely attemled 
representative meeting of British teachers .some one 
were to discourse in most eloquent teria.s ol’ the 
beauties of the Chinese language and were to alUrnt 
in the most positive manner possible that no otlier 
language offered the same opportunity of ineuk'ating 
lessons of the highest import- — what would be ihi* 
result? Pew, if any, present would know a word o!' 
the language; therefore, although all luiglit agree ihai 
they had listened to a most leanied and inteiv.sting 
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discourse/ the effect would be eplieiiieral and the 
advice given would be wholly disregarded by the 
majority, hfever having had occasion to study the 
language, probably they would nientally set down the 
lecturer as a doctrinaire^ — as a member of that trouble- 
some and objectionable class, the enthusiasts, who are 
always interfering with other people's business and 
trying to lead them to mend their ways. Some few 
might think it politic to include Chinese in their 
school programme. These would either purchase a 
Eeader ” and endeavour to master the subject them- 
selves sufficiently to impress a smattering of informa.- 
tion on a limited nimiber of pupils in tlie higlier forms 
in their schools perhaps ; or they w’ould engage as 
teacher a youi^’ fellow fresh from the University wlio 
had little more than mastered the principles of tlie 
Chinese alphabet but was considered capable of any- 
thing because he had taken a good degree. 1 very 
much fear that the treatment which I picture as 
accorded to my hypothetical subject, Chinese, is very 
much the kind of treatment meted out to experimental 
science in most schools. In the majority of cases, it 
has been included in the programme because it is 
become fashionable and is a subject in winch public 
examinations are held ; more or less under compulsion ; 
^without real belief in its worth or efficac}- as a,n 
educational instrument. It is not surprising, tliereibre, 
that the results have been so unsatisfactory. 

Two causes appear to me to operate in retarding 
educational progress. In the first place, 'witli scarcely 
an exception, our schools are controlled by our ancient 
Uni vei-si ties. These, I think, are not improper]\’ 
described as, in the main, classical trades-unions : I la- 
majority of those who pass through their courses 
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required only to devote their attention to purely 
literary studies ; unless by accident, they acquire no 
knowledge of the methods of natural science; con- 
sequently, having no understanding of, they exhibit 
no sympathy with, its aims and objects. It is a 
strange fact that so limited and non-natuial a course 
of trSning should alone be spoken of conventionally 
as “culture” and that it should count as no sin to be 
blind to all that is going on in the world of Nature 
around us and to have no appreciation or understanding 
of the changes which constitute life — no knowledge 
of the composition and characters of the materials of 
the earth on which we dweh. As the entire body of 
teachers in the more important of our schools are 
University men and the example which such schools 
set permeates into and pervades schools generally, the 
result of the introspective system of training followed 
at our Universities is disastrous : that the effect of a 
change in the system on scholastic opinion and practice 
would be far-reaching has been clearly realised.^ 

But, beyond the difficulties created by the low 
standard of scholastic and public opinion as regards 
natui'al science, there is a second retarding cause in 
operation, for the existence of which we teachers of 
natural science are in a great measure responsible 
and which it behoves us to remove. I refer to the. 
absence of any proper distinction between the teaching 

^ I sometimes dream of a day when it will be coiiKuIered iioeessiirv 
that every candidate for ordination should be reqiiirCMl to have pas.sed 
creditably in at least one branch of physical science, if it be only to teaeli 
him the method of sound scientific thought/' — C haulks 

“If, twenty years ago, this University (Oxford) had .saisi, IVom 
this time forward the elements of natural science shall take their 
place in Responsions, side by side with the elements of matbeiiuitie.K. 
and shall be equally obligatory, you would long ago have eiieeted a 
revolution in school education/'— De. PKRcn^AL (cum ISS't), 
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of wliat is commonly called science — i,e. facts pertaining 
to science — and the teaching of scientific method. The 
dates at which our various kings reigned, the battles 
they fought and the names of their wives, are facts 
pertaining to history and it is not so very long since 
such facts alone were taught as history ; nowadays, 
such facts are but incidentals in a rational course of 
historical study and it is clearly realised that the great 
object is to inculcate the nse of such facts — the moral 
lessons which they convey. And if I can have con- 
vinced you that well-doing and ill-doing are rewarded 
and punished in this world, as well as in the world to 
come, I shall have done you more good than if I had 
crammed your minds with many dates and facts from 
modern history (conclusion of Kingsley’s lectures on 
America at Cambridge in 1862) are words which 
aptly convey an idea of one of the chief purposes 
gained in teaching history and by which the methods 
of teaching it are being moulded. In like manner, to 
inculcate scientific habits of mind — to teach scientific 
method — we must teach the use of the facts pertaining 
to science not the mere facts. Again, in teaching 
history in schools, we recognise that the subject must 
be broadly handled and attention directed to the 
salient points which are of general application to 
human conduct; the study of mimitim is left to the 
professed historian. But the very reverse of tin’s 
practice has been followed, as a nile, in teaching 
natural science in schools. At various times during 
recent years — at the Educational .Conference, held at 
the' Health Exiiibitio.n in 1884 and at the Ihltisii 
Association meeting, in 1885~I have protested against^ 
the prevailing system of teaching .chemistry, etc. to 
boys and girls at scho.ol as -though the object were tn 
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twin them all to he chemists ; and I have also protestetl 
against the undue influence exercised by the specialist 

an influence which he has acquired in consequence 

of the inability of the head of the school to criticise 
and control his work I refer here as much to the 
examiner as to the teacher ; indeed, more. It appears 
to me to be our duty to regard aU questions relating 
to school education from a general point of view — to 
consider what is most conducive to the general welfare 
of the scholar ; and in allowing the specialist access 
to the school, the greatest care must be taken that the 
subject treated of is dealt with in a manner suited to 
the requirements of the scholars collectively. It is 
only in the case of technical classes that supreme 
control can be vested in the specialist. , 

In order that we may be in a position to criticise 
usefully the educational work which is being done and 
the proposals brought forward, it is essential to arrive 
at a clear understanding of the objects to be achieved. 
Much of the work in a school is done with the object of 
cultivating certain arts — mechanical arts, we may almost 
call them : the art of reading, the art of writing and the 
art of working elementary mathematical prolflemS' — 
until the operations involved are efficiently performed 
in an automatic manner. An elementary acquaintance 
with these arts having once been gained, all later studies 
may be said to originate naturally in them — Ijotli 
those which lead to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
those which have for their ultimate object the develop- 
ment and training of mental faculties. The character 
and extent of these later studies is subject to great 
variation according as individual requirements, opjior- 
tunities and mental peculiarities vary ; but the variation 
is not usually permitted to take place until a some- 
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what late period in the school career. We recognise, 
in fact, that in the case of every individual the 
endeavour must at least be made to develop the 
intellectual faculties coincidently in sevei\al directions. 
The question at issue at the present moment, I take 
it, is the number of main lines over which we can 
and are called on to travel. Hitherto only two have 
been generally recognised — the line of literary studies 
and the line of mathematical studies ; but those of us 
who advocate the claims of natural science assert that 
there is a third and that this is of great importance, 
as a large proportion of the work of the world is 
necessarily carried on over it. We assert, in iact, 
that however complete a course of literary and 
inathematical ^studies may be made, it is impossible by 
attention to these two branches of knowledge to 
educate one side of the human mind — tliat side wliich 
has been instrumental in erecting the edifice of natural 
science and in applying science to industry : the use of 
eyes mid hands. I never tire of quoting the Ibllowing 
passage from Kingsley’s lecture to the bo}\s at 
Wellington College (Letters and Ifemoirs of Ms Life, 
ord abridged edition, p. 146 ; Kegan Paul & Co.);, it 
puts the case , into a nutsliell : — 

Tlie first thing for a boy to learn, after ohedieiiee and 
morality, is a habit of observation— a habit of using !us t.‘yes. 
It matters little wliat yon nse them on, provided you do use 
them, Iliey say knowledge is pow’-er, and so it is. But only 
the knowledge which you get by observation, ^lany a man is 
very learned in books, and' has read fo,r years and years, and 
yet lie is useless. He knows all sorts of things, hut he 

can’t do them. When you set him to do work, he makes a 
mess of it He is what yon call a pedant, because he has not 
used his eyes aud ears. . . . ■Now,! don’t mean to undervalue 
hook learning, . . . but the great use of a jmblic school educa- 
tion to you is, not so much, to.teach' yon things us to teach yiui 
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how to learn. . . . And what does the art of learning consist 
in? First and foremost in the art of observing. That is, 
the boy who uses his eyes best on his book and observes the 
words and letters of his lesson most accurately and carefully; 
that is the boy who learns his lesson best, I presume. . . . 
Therefore, I say, that everything which helps a boy^s powers of 
observation helps his power of learning ; and I kno^v from 
experience that nothing helps that so much as the study of the 
world about you. 

Literary and mathematical studies are not a 
sufficient preparation in the great majority of cases for 
the work of the world — they develop introspective 
habits too exclusively. In future, boys and girls 
generally must not be confined to desk studies : tiiey 
must not only learn a good deal aiotd things, they 
must also be taught how to do things an^l to this end 
must learn how others before them have done things by 
actually repeating— not by merely reading about — 
what others have doue. We ask, in fact, that the use 
of eyes and hands in unravelling the meaning of the 
wondrous changes which are going on around ns in 
the world of Nature shall be taught systematically in 
schools generally— that is to say, that the endeavour 
shall be made to inculcate the habits of observiiig 
accurately, of experimenting exactly, of observing 
and experimenting with a clearly defined and logical 
purpose and of logical reasoning from observation "and 
the results of experimental inquiry. Scientific habits 
and method must be universally taught "We ask to 
be at once admitted to equal rights with the three At 
it is no question of an alternative siilqect. Iliis 
cannot be too clearly stated. The battle must be 
fought out on this issue within the next few years. 

The importance of entering on the right course when 
the time comes that this claim is admitted ns it 
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inevitably must lie when the general public and those 
wlio direct our educational system grasp its ineaniiig 
— cannot be exaggerated. The use of eyes and hands 
—scientific method — cannot be taught by meaiis of the 
blackboard and clialk or even by experinieiital lectures 
and demonstrations alone ; individual eyes and liands 
must be actually and persistently practised from the 
very earliest period in the school ca,reer. Such studies 
cannot be postponed until the technical college or 
University is reached ; the hiculties which can there 
receive their highest development must not have been 
allowed to atropliy tliroiigh neglect during the years 
spent at scliool. This is a point of fundamental 
importance. At scliool the habit is acquired of learm 
ing lessons — ^of learning things from books — and after 
a time it is an ea.sy operation to a. boy oi- girl oi‘ iair 
mental capacity, given tlie necessary books, to learn 
what is known about a particular subject. t)ne 
outcome of this, in my experience, particularly in tlie 
case of tlie more capalile student, is the confusion of 
shadow with substance. ''Wliy should I trouble to 
make all these experiments which take up so much 
time, which require so much care ami which yield a 
result so small in pinportion to the labour expended, 
when J can gain the information by reading a page or 
so in such and such a text-book?'’ is the question I 
have oilen known to be put by higlily ea.pabk‘. siiuients. 
They fail to realise what is the object in view— that 
they are studying method ; that their object should be 
to learn how to make use of text-book iiifoniuition liy 
stmlying how such iiiformation has been gained ; ami 
to prepare ihemselvt^s for the time when they wi!! 
have exhaiisitai the information at their disposal ami 
arc unprovided with a text-book— when they will have 
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to help themselves. I am satisfied that the one 
remedy for this acquired disease is to coBimeiice 
experimental studies at the very earliest possible 
moment, so that children may from the outset learn 
to acquire knowledge by their own efforts ; to extend 
infantile practice — for it is admitted that the infant 
learns much by experimenting — and. the Kindergarten 
system into the school, so that experimenting and 
observing become habits. The vast majority of young 
children naturally like such work and it is to be feared 
that our system of education is mainly responsible for 
the decay of the taste with advancing years. 


II 


AN APPEAL TO HEADMASTERS 

More than twenty years ago Matthew Arnold wrote : 

The want of the idea of science, of systematic know- 
ledge, is , , . tlie capital want ... of English ediicji- 
tioii and of Englisli life.’' The same statement may 
be made to-day witliout fear of contradiction. And 
yet, during the latter part of onr century, science has 
revolutioiiised the world and its charms as well as its 
claims on our attention have been eloquently advocateil 
by a multitude of speakers. Arnold implied that the 
responsibility for the condition of affairs he deplored 
rested with our schoolmasters. It is to he fearetl 
that they liave done’ little in the inteinail to exonemte 
themselves ; if not obdurate in resisting change, tluy 
liave at least made no proper effort to luing it about. 
Why is this ? * 

A writer on China has remarked : ** The contempla- 
tion of China is discouraging— to think it got so far 
so long ago and yet has got no further ! Tlie Em|>e!*or 
Hoang- ii, who lived 200 B.o., may bo supposed to 
liave foreseen the deadening- effect that govermiimit 
by literary men lias upon 'a. natio-n, for he burnt all 
their Iwidcs except tliose that treat of practical artsA 
May not a clue to our failure -to' appreciate scieium hi* 

'■' 11 . * ■ ■ 
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found in this passage? I'or is it not the case that 
we are at the stage of being governed by literary men 
— that those who have the charge of the education 
of the youth of the country are nearly all literary 
men; that most of our youth are allowed to grow 
up as literary men; that our Parliament is full of 
literary men ; and that our Press is a purely literory 
organisation ? 

Do we not pay so little attention to studies of 
'' practical arts '' as to justify the statement that they 
are disregarded by all but the very few among us ? 
And are not the consequences very serious ? As iiieii 
of the world we must see that complaints are rife in 
every quarter ; that there is a growing sense of public 
uniest j and we must all have felt that tlie^'e is a screw 
loose somewhere. And those of us who go abroad and 
who notice how effectively the forces of some other 
nations are being organised are not only oppressed witli 
anxiety but even with a deep sense of shame, that 
we should remain so callous to our own shortcomings. 

Is It not time that the warning given by the shade "of 
Matthew Arnold should no longer be allowed to fall 
on deaf ears ? Should not schools generally co-operate 
in^ removing the stigma and inculcate “the idea of 
science^ in the minds of all their scholars ? 

It IS to be feared, however, that “science” is th(> 
subject with which those who have charge of our 
schools are least acquainted. Xor is it surprising 
tha this IS the case, as the majority of men wlio 
giaduate either at Cambridge or at Oxford are not 
required to study any branch of “science.” Whatever 
the eanse, being unacquainted with the subject, it Is 
ciffieult for most teachers to understand its method.s 
and^appreciate its value or to understand wliy so 
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iniicli “ fuss ” is made about its importance by some 
of us ; why we are so aggressive in insisting that 
science should not only be introduced into the school 
curriculum but that it should be accorded a position 
of prominence and real importance. 

Carlyle has well said that no character has ever 
been rightly understood till it has first been regarded 
with a certain feeling not of tolerance only but of 
sympathy. This is equally true of subjects — only 
sympathy begotten of understanding will UmuI those 
ill charge of schools to welcome and introduce new 
methods. Until such sympathy is engendered teacliers 
will be swayed hither and thither by the l>rcath of 
fashion and there will be no fixity of opinion as to 
what is desnable. In order to enlist such sympathy 
it is necessary to speak very plainly, as it is most 
desirable that a clear understanding should be arrived 
at without delay and that all should realise that they 
have a common purpose in view. 

Ill the book on China referred to, a memorial is 
reproduced wliicli was addressed to the Ihiiperor by 
Prince Kiing a sliort time ago on the establishment 
of a college for the cultivation of ’Western stuenee : 
in tlie course of this tlie Prince remarks : “ A ju'overb 
says ' A. thing unknown is a scholar’s shame.’ Kow. 
when a man of letters, on stepping from his door, 
raises his eyes to tlie stans and is umd>Ie tu tell whai 
they are, is not this enough ' to make him blush 
Kvci! if no seliools were estabiishoil, the educated 
ought to apply tliemselves to such studies.” 'Iksariiig 
in mind the ri'*spect we pay to Chinese institutions— 
as shown in our adoption of their system literary 
examinaticms as a eonditioii of entry into our Civil 
Service— and that we am .at the present linn* engaged, 
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through the agency of various public examining bodies, 
in seeking to compel the nation generally to adopt the 
system, we might surely go a stage further and accept 
the wise direction of an enlightened Chinese statesman 
when he reminds us that a thing unknown is a 
scholar’s shame. 

We gibe at the intense conservatism of the Boers 
but the beam in our own eye is unnoticed, for we 
forget, or cannot realise, how absolutely similar oui- 
condition is to theirs and that — taking our opjxir- 
tunities into account — we are far ahead of all other 
nations in our disregard of the teachings of experience. 
It has been stated that the Boer has seen his country 
developed against his will and without his collabora- 
tion; but our country is being devel(jiied, if not 
against ^ the wiU of our schools, at all events without 
their direct and thorough collaboration, in so far as 
tile applications of science are concerned. 

us, then, to inquire wherein oui- 
are faulty what are to be regarded as sound 
In his shilling manual jlids to Scoiitincf - — a 
which every teacher should own and study as 
one of the few dealing with the “practical arts " 
which will be worth preserving when text-book^ 
generally are destroyed by edict— Baden-Powell tells us 
that “the main key to success in scouting is to have 
pluck, discretion and self-reliance.” Surelythesequalities 
are the key to success in everything ! Pluck he s-ivs 
Its highest form-vis. that of the unassisted ‘hi-’ 
dividual— IS veiy much the result of a man’s confidence 
And confidence in yourself you can only 
adds, when you know that, by training and 

£ve to T *7"gWy up in the work that you 
0 . Self-reliance he defines as the ability lo 
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act oix your own hook ” — he able to see what is 
the right line to take, according to circumstances, without 
wanting some one at your elbow to tell you exactly 
what to do. 

Of course, all will agree with this; but can we 
assert that we in any way train boys and girls in 
school to exhibit such pluck, discretion and self- 
reliance ? I venture to say that we cannot. Instead 
of being self-reliant, discreet and full of intellectual 
pluck, our modern boys and girls are made absolutely 
dependent on their teachers and on text-books ; they 
liave scarcely an idea of their own except on topics 
which have not been touched upon in school ; they 
have no healthy desire to increase their intelligence. 
It has been^ my lot, during the past thirty years, to 
act as teacher of all sorts and conditions of boys and of 
some girls after they have left school. I have also 
served in very nearly every possible field as an examiner. 
I eaniiot think tliat the experience whicli has forced tins 
painful conclusion upon me is at all a peculiar one. 

No words are strong enough to express our appre- 
ciation of the magnificent bravery and dash shown by 
all ranks in the present (S. African) war ; but the I'eeog- 
nition of tlie existence of such wonderful ([ualities in 
our soldiers makes our grief at the terrible losses we liave 
suffered all the deiiper, wdien we reflect on tiie many 
and clear proofs which liave been given the alisence 
of proper tlioughtfulness and of the failure to apply 
scientific method. It is clear that to win our battles 
in the future preparations must be made in the school 
worksliop rather than in the playing-fields. In fu-et, 
scientific method musi.he introduced into schools in 
order that some preparation- may be given for success- 
ful scouting in the world 'ami to obviate the natural 
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powers remaining so undeYeloped that experience has to 
b(3 gained painfully and almost entirely by imdirected 
sell-effort after school is left. 

Baden-Poweirs book is full of good advice which 
is applicable to ordinary training. Take, for example, 
his instriietions on reporting: — “ Only report facts, not 
fancies. That is to say, in describing, say, a river, 
don’t call it a 'large river’ — that may mean anything 
— but give its apparent width and depth in yards 
and feet as nearly as you can judge. Similarly, ‘ a 
large body of the enemy’ conveys no meaning — -it 
might mean a squadron or it might mean a division.” 
Nothing could be more admirable than this direction 
to report facts, not fancies. It is what w-e insist on 
in all scientific work ; it is what is recj^uired in the 
world by all employers who rely on their assistants 
for information ; but the art is one which is ne\'er 
learnt at school. 

In pointing out how to practise in peace times, he 
strongly recommends would-be scouts to read The 
Memoirs of Sherloch Holmes, by Conan Doyle, and see 
how, by noticing a number of small signs, he "puts 
tliis and that together ” and gathers important informa- 
tion. This, again, is precisely our method — the 
scientific method ; in fact, I have for years past urged 
upon my students that the method adopted by llie 
detective is that of the scientific worker and the onlv 
possible one to adopt in studying science as a mental 
and moral discipline. If heads of schools will but 
regard science from such a point of view, they wili 
have little difficulty in understanding its importaiici^ 
and value as an essential factor in education ; timv 
will then also understand the spirit in which it must 
be taught to be of use in schools. 


II 
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The main object of introducing science into schools, 
however, Q7mst le to develop character on its practical 
side with the purpose of teaching our youth to scout 
in the world'— to use their eyes, to draw correct 
inferences, to be guided by what they see and to help 
themselves. Erom this point of view the study of 
method is alone of importance ; it stands to reason, 
however, ^that in studying and acquiring a useful 
knowledge of method a knowledge of facts is neces- 
• sarily also acquired. 

But a revolution must be effected in our schools if 
scientific method is to be taught in them. I have no 
hesitation in saying that at the present day the so- 
called science taught in most schools, especially that 
which is demanded by examiners, is not only worthless 
but positively detrimental. All who are acquainted 
with the facts know this to be the case ; and if we 
ask ourselves the simple question — whetlier what is 
done tends to develop the wits, to develop) the power 
of self-help, we must all admit the very opposite to 
be the case. Schools, in fact, are engaged in fashion- 
ing our youth to require leaning-posts, not in training 
them to act on their own account ; examinations have 
made self-help impossible. No employer, go where 
you will, is satisfied with the product the schools 
turn out. 

Speaking to headmasters, I would say - that on 
them mainly rests the heavy burden of demcmdmg a 
reform, as they are, in a measure, responsible for hav- 
ing allowed an altogether improper condition of things 
to grow up. I recently ventured to remark, in a 
discussion at one of the Educational Conferences held 
at the beginning of the year at the Imperial Institute, 
f that ''headmasters suffer us but do not love us.'’ 

I ■ • ’ ■ 

I. ' * ' ' " " ' ' . '' 
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They have, in fact, admitted the Bcience teacher into 
i s schools becanse they sarv that he was getting 
1 fashion; but they have had no sympathy with 
his work; and having made no attemp to under- 
stand his methods, unfortunately have allowed him, 
within the time at his disposal, to do pretty much as 
he pleased. Having never received any pedagogic 
training, he naturally follows the example set him by 
his teachers: he proceeds to teach on professiona. 
lines, as though the boys under him were going tabe 
chemists or physicists; it never occurs to him that 
education and professional training are two very 

different things. . 4 . . ^ 

The situation is made worse by the tact that our 

system of professional training is thproughly bad, no 
proper attempt being made to infuse teeling into it 
nor to impart a knowledge of true scientific method. 
The difficulty has arisen because few teachers give 
any thought to method. Most teacheis, theiefoie, 
have never been trained to think broadly ; they have 
no desire to scout even within their own proper domain , 
spirit of research has never entered into their 
llyeg — consequently they are almost powerless to act 
alone and incapable of originating. 

There is but one way of effecting the necessary 
changes: that is to reform the Universities, whence 
the supply of teachers is derived. Directly or in- 
directly they govern everything. This could lie done 
within a generation, if headmasters would but agree 
to malce the demand — by the Universities requiring 
proper proof of some appi'eciation of scientific method 
to he given by all candidates for admission, which 
would make it necessary for all schools to give proper 
training in scientific method; and by their insisting 
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that the spirit of research shall dominate the entire 
course of trainiiig^ The theory at the Universities at 
present is that a man must be well read — -that he 
must know all that other people have done— before 
he even thinks of doing anything himself. Only 
graduates are allowed to scout — to do research work ; 
consequently, the majority escape without any taint 
of acquired intelligence whilst those who undertake 
research work as a post-graduate exercise are fright- 
fully hampered by a burden of knowledge much of 
which is useless — because the power of using it lias 
never been inculcated and self-reliance has never been 
taught. 

Whilst making these demands of the Universities, 

’ the schools minst be prepared to make great changes. 
Far less attention must be paid to books and to set 
lessons ; far more attention must be given to ]>raetieal 
studies conducive to the formation of habits of self- 
reliance. Boys and girls must learn to tliink and act 
for themselves, to utilise the knowledge tliey liave aial 
to know how to increase them knowledge. To this 
end they must be taught to think in shiipe,'’ as 
Thring puts it; to work with the tangible. And 
they must be so trained from the very earliest ngu — it 
is the falsest policy possible to wxiste the early years 
of extreme youth — when the acquisitive facultit^s an* 
so exceptionally developed — and to allow w'rong idi'als 
to become established, as these can never afteiwards 
be got rid of As to the possibility ami desimhilily 
of so training boys and girls, I will quote taily om* 
opinion; but as that was given more than a. century 
ago by one of Engiamrs greatest discoverers, hriesthw, 
it may both serve to justify my argument ami to show 
that it is suiSciently old-fashioned to 1)o worthy of' 
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ucloption. It is to be found in tlie preface to his 
collected works, published in 1790 

I am sorry to have occasion to observe that natural science 
is very little, if at all, the object of education in this country, in 
which many individuals have distinguished themselves so much 
by their application to it. And I would observe that, if 
wish to lay a good foundation for a philosophical taste and 
philosophical pursuits, persons should be accustonied to the 
sight of exjieriments and processes in early life. They should 
more especially be early initiated in the theory and practice of 
mvestigation, by which many of the old discoveries may be made 
to he really their oivn — on which account they will be mucli 
more valued by them. And, in a great variety of articles, very 
young persons may he made so far ac<][uaintecl with everything 
necessary to be previously known, as to engage (which they will 
do with particular alacrity) in pursuits truly original. 

I believe that school-work will bo carried out on 
much less formal lines in the future than it has been 
ill the past and much more in accordance with tlie 
plan which is followed out of school. Out of school 
we do not, as a rule, engage in some fresh task once 
an hour but we undertake some set piece of work and 
carry it through, all the various incidental operations 
being performed as the necessity arises. The experi- 
ment must at least be made of applying tliis sj^stem 
to the teaching of scientific method in schools. 
ProUems must be set and time must be allowed for 
their solution; class-rooms must either be converted 
into workshops or ample workshop accommcahitiiui 
must be provided. I advisedly do not speak of 
laboratories, as the word has an un-Eiiglisli sound and 
is offensive to classical ears. 

So soon as it is recognised that the literary side is 
only one side of school- work no objection will !)e 
raised to this. But there must be no disregard of the 
literary side — in fact, it must receive far more care 
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and attention than is at present, accorded to it. My 
great complaint as a professor at an engineering 
college, in fact, is not that students when they join 
us are ignorant of science and incapable of undertak- 
ing any practical exercise requiring independent action 
and thought — for that I take to be a matter of course 
— but that, as a rule, they are incapable of writing 
out any proper record of the work they do. This is 
because they have never had any practical training in 
such work : the kind of exercise they have been 
called on to do at school being of an entirely un- 
practical and inexact chai’acter. 

As an example of the work of the rationally 
organised school of the future, let us assume that a 
boy has been iset to solve some simple problem and 
that this involves much experimei]tal work : he should 
nevertheless be required first to write a description of 
what he is about to do in which the motive by which 
he is guided is clearly stated. He would receive his 
instructions in the workshop and — if thei'e were not 
room in the workshop — he might then go to the class- 
room to do this writing ; and when his statement had 
been approved by the workshop instructor, he would 
carefully copy it out in the notebook in which Ihe 
history of his researches is to be finally recorded. 
Then — but only then- — he would proceed to make 
experiments. If it were necessary, in fitting up the 
apparatus he required, to do any carpenterk or sn,uth’8 
work, he would incidentally get a lesson or gain 
practice An such work When the experiment was 
made, an account of the results would be written u]) 
and , conclusions drawn : this; might give rise to 
arithmetical work or a drawing or photograph might 
be required to illustrate the account, some question 
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of .rrammar or philology might arise. IncideBtally 
tlierefore, teaching would he given m a 
subjects; several teachers might take part in Lie 
woik and it would be the duty of the (hrecting 
instructor to see that the proper opportunities wove 
provided for them all. Under such a system boys 
would become handy and able and willing to help 
themselves in aU sorts of emergencies. Then- interest 
would no longer be confined to athletics. Girls would 

benefit even more than boys. . . , , - 

Present-day teachers will be liornhed by tliLs 
picture of a school of the future ; but in coninion witli 
many others I feel that we are at a critical period 
and that it is a duty to speak out and seek to be 
constructive. The Chinese system of igoieinment by 
literary men is clearly a failure, not only in China 
but also in this country; and as progro.ss is effected 
in these days not at mail-coach and sailing-i essel 
speeds but at the ■ far (quicker rates rendeied possible 
by steam and electricity, we can no longer aflbrd 
await development — we must force it on it we 
perceive it to be necessary and inevitable. 

Our present position is somewhat a,s follows : All 
are agreed that the one great object to be eliected liy 
education is the due development of the faculties 
generally. Those who ' live sufficiently in the work! 
are aware that, however admirably and fully classical 
training may serve its purpose in developing sonic of 
faculties, others of at least equal importance 
remain untutored unless the methods are resorted to 
which science and science only places at our disposal. 
Honest educators cannot any longer rest satisfied in 
ng the course laid down by their fore- 
must march with the times. Naturally 
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they iiiid the position strange and difficult but it is 
none the less their duty to endeavour to solve the 
problem presented to them ; and to this end they 
must seek to show sympathy with those whom they 
have too long treated with the coldest indiherence/if 
not with contemjDt — and who yet bear them no malice. 

“ We must awaken to the fact that, as Thring puts 
it, the whole human being is the teacher’s care ; and 
that to cut the child in half is a deadly sin. 


Ill 


THE FUTUEE WOEK OF THE SEC^TlOISr OF 
EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 

The formation of a new Section oi the British Associa- 
tion, devoted to Educational Science, at the opening of 
the century, is properly regarded as mi event of no 
slight importance and significance. 

If it carry out the desires of its promoters — as we 
may fervently hope will be the case — at no distant 
date, it will be one of the most valuable Sections of 
the Association: that in which all the others, in a 
sense, will have their origin and to which they wull 
gratefully tender the fruits of their experience. Indeed, 
expression has been given to this feeling — tliat the 
most intimate relationship should be recognised between 
it and all the other Sections of the Association — in the 
step taken by the Organising Committee in inviting 
each of the other Sections to send a delegate to servi^ 
on the Sectional Committee, a procedure without 
precedent, which should give to the Committee an 
unusual degree of weight and importance. 

It will be the function of the Section to deal witli 
the science of education — not merely with science in 
education. In other words, it will be to tlH;‘ 

scientific treatment of education m all Us hmnehes ; 
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its object will be to introduce scientific conceptions 
into every sphere of educational activity. Science, 
however, is a word too often supposed by the general 
public to have a very limited meaning and is much 
misimderstood— it will be well, therefore, to emf)hasise 
the feet that to use the word scientific is after all but 
to imply a thorough and exact treatment of a subject, 
a treatment involving full knowledge and under- 
standing. 

For the first time, a public platform lias been 
provided on which the subject -matter and methods 
of education can be fully and impartially discussed 
without reference to personal or political considerations. 
The Section has been instituted at the instance of a 
body whose uKiin care hitherto has been tiie iuten^sts 
of natural science: a body in which humanistic studies 
have played no part. The Association now invites 
those to join its ranks %vho have been aecustoimMl to 
regard the Iiumanities, if not as the only tit snhj'eets 
of study, at all events as afibrding a sufficient- basis of 
a general' ediieatioia : we deny this premise and we. ask 
them, to consider fully with us the programme ui' ihv 
-future. It is essential that they should be we.li 
represented at the meetings— although attendant'C may 
demand some sacrifice on their'- part just as it tioes on 
ours at the present time. ■ Fortunately, tlie Assistant 
Masters’ Association, mindful of the importance i')f the 
opportunity, has formally delegated two of its members 
to attend the meeting. The example is oni^ worth}" 
of imitation, which we may hope those august beings, 
the Headmasters, will in time.follow; The piililic will 
surely expect tliat when the-, methods of education art‘ 
being seriously ded)ated those- to. whom the care ami 
conduct of education is mainly -.intrusted shall com 
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tribute their full share to the inquhy. They mmot 
he rof^arded as such past masters of their ait that thcj 
can afford to withdraw themselves from the viviiymg 
influences which abound at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion In fact, teachers are all hound to recognise that 
Ly are but learners in the art of teaching— that they 
live in new times and must adopt new practices anc 
that the public good requires that they should cordial y 
co-operate in introducing the changes which so many 
see are necessary but which so few can define ^ 

To consider the work of the Section. In addressing 
it the President, Sir John Gorst, has told us “that 
the power of research— the art of acquiring information 
for oneself — on which the most advanced science 
depends, may by a proper system be cultivated by the 
youngest scholar of the most elementary school. I he 
extraordinary advance in opinion which these words 
mark need scarcely he pointed out. Indeed to have 

elicited such an expression from a Vice-President of 

the Board of Education is almost a sufficient justifica- 
tion of the establishment of the Section.^ But the 
public have yet to understand the meaning of the 
word research and its infinite importance ; tliat the 
power of research— the art of acquiring information 
for oneself, aye, and of maldng use of it too not oul\ 
may, as the President said, but tmist be cultivated m 
all, as it is the power on which advance in life 
depends. 

It will be the great work of the Section to teach 
this doctrine. And first of all we must impress it 
teachers generally. Why is it that the Britisli 
Association has taken so active a part in educational 
discussions during recent years and that its members 
so often played the part of reformers? It i,s 
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because they are dominated by tbe spirit of researcin 
The Ininianists are too often satisfied to study what 
has been : but we feel that we must go forward : true 
teacliing will be universal only when teachers genei'ally 
are actuated by this spirit. We hear niiicli — too 
iinicli — of the superiority of the German educational 
system to tbe English. Such superiority as tliere is 
arises in part from the thoroughness with wlrieli the 
work is done in the German schools: but especially 
from the fa.et that the Germans luive made research — 
the power to exteiul the boundaries of knowlcHlge— ^ 
tile corner-stone of tlieir educational edifice whilst we 
have not yet learnt tu mention it even in the speciiica- 
tion. Eespect is paid to the University gradiiatt*, in 
Germany becajise it is felt — tlie public feel — that lus 
lias penetrated some little way into the Holy <d' Hnlies: 
that he has striven to attain to an ideal and in some 
degree cultivated his imaginative ]H)wer. 

It will lie the function of the Section gradually ttf 
shape a science oi' education— for we certainly eanmhr 
speak of one as existent at the pn*seut tlay. No little 
time and labmir nnisl be devi»led to the task, if it is 
to lie raised to the dignity of an exact svmwv, within 
a reasonable period. 

Tlien^ are two giviit questions whieh it seems to 
me neetl immediate (*onsideration : the preparation of 
a national programme of education and the training of 
teathers— thc^ latter being dependent ou the former, 
as an uuderslaiuliiig must be arrived at as to the work 
to be doaie before the preparation for that work I'an 
begin. 

The m?ed of a national programme should Iw* obvious, 
ft is a necessary preliminary to tlie organisation of our 
educational system. We must without much further 
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loss of time determine what are the essential elements 
of a liberal training in each of the varies grades 
The weary struggle which has gone on for years, .1 
J of opuS. which exists, »«sl he lemuBated : 
Lv CB ha™ no jnslificatiOB in fact at the present 
day the uncertainty we feel can only be, in the main, 
the outcome of our failure to submit the problem to 
scientific treatment. Indeed the extraordinary vague- 
ness of the propositions brought forward by most o 
the would-be reformers of the day is probably the best 

proof that a programme is needed. 

The cruel treatment accorded to boys in the schools 
which lay themselves out to prepare for the big public 
schools has been laid bare in the recent report published 
under Mr. Sadler’s direction by the Board of Education. 
Such a travesty could never be allowed to rank as 
education if we had a proper programme. It would 
then be impossible for the big schools to exercise a 
demoralising influence on the preparatory schools or 
for the Universities in any way to tempt the big 
schools to depart from the right path. _ The_ schools 
will never escape from the vicious circle in wliieli thej 
at present work until a programme is kid down for 
public guidance and some watchful care is exercised to 
see that its provisions are respected : except under the 
force of public opinion, the schools will make no con- 
cessions ; and to form public opinion an authoritative 
decision must he arrived at. 

The existing body of teachers in schools, however, 
cannot alone prepare a rational programme. Their 
training has been too one-sided. The humanists, in 
fact, are lacking in sympathy and sense of ].roportion 
and have neither the knowledge nor the breadth of 
imagination required for the task. They must there- 
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fore enter into alliance with the' realists, as they are 
commonly termed, who however are 'better' spoken ■ of 
as naturalists— their main object . being to secure due 
attention to the study of Nature and the due develop- 
ment of all the luirnan hieulties, not of the iiiiiid alone. 

And the alliance must be on equal terms. A 
constitutional government must be substituted for an 
absolute autocracy. 

We are uruloiibtedty on the eve of a general revolu- 
tion in education — one which will lead to the public 
recognition of tlie fact tl'iat our system is entirely 
one-sided. It cannot much longer happen .that we 
who are accustomed to rate' ourselves a practical people 
will allow our schools to be conducted in such a way 
that, the de'^d.opment of 'the pmctical feculties is 
almost left out of account : or tliat we will continue 
to allow our boys and girls to be kept sitting at desks 
almost all day long and during several hoiirs in the 
evening. We must demaiul that tlie preparation given 
be a real prejuiration for the multifarious duties ot\ 
life; that bodily as well as mental activity be duly 
deveio]>ed ; that thei'e be some return to tlie old (Jreek 
ideals. The establisliment of tlie new Section may be 
regarded as in a measure the first piilfiic out break of 
the revolt ; ftir iln.^ first time, the scattered foiues of 
the educational army are about to be organised : for 
the first time the party of reform is about to make 
good its right to be heard. 

No slight change in the programme will give us 
what we retpiire : a radical cba'iigo in procedure must 
be made. The rei\>rm will probably come through tlH‘ 
intixiduciiun of worksliop and laboratory methods. I( 
has to be made clear that a large- 'proportion of time 
must be given to such work—'iiot ' a miserable two or 
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hours a week, as at present. But tins is not 
the occasion to go into details ; these will have to be 

settled in laying down our programme. 

There is no doubt that the fight will be over the 
oranting of its proper place to what is commonly called 
science. The action taken by the Association m early 
is worth recalling at the present time.^ In 18 6 8 
issued a report on the best means oi promoting 
scientific education, in schools. From the preface to 
report, it appears that the importance of intro- 
ducing Natural Science into the higher schools of this 
country was brought before two sections of the meeting 
of the British Association at Nottingham, in 1866 : and 
that a proposal to appoint a Committee for the purpose 
of considering the best method of exteivling scientific 
education in schools was referred to the Council of 
the Association. At a meeting of the Council, held 
on November 15, 1866, a Committee was appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring into the subject. This 
Committee consisted of the General Oflleers of the 
Association, the Trustees, the Eev. h. W. Farrai', M.A., 
F.E.S., the Eev. T. N. Hutchinson, M.xi., Professor 
uxley, F.E.S., Mr. Joseph Payne, Professor Tyndall, 
.E.S., and Mr. J. M. Wilson, M.A. A report drawn 
by the Eev. F. W. Farrar, Mr. G. Griffith, Professor 
Huxley, Professor Tyndall and Mr. J. M. Wilson and 
revised by the Committee, was presented to the Coumd! 

received by them on March 9, 186'7. At a, 
subsequent special meeting the Eeport was considered 
by the Council and it was resolved to atlopt tlie 
recommendations and to submit the Eeport to the 
General Committee of the Association. At tlie meeting 
at Dundee, September 1867, the Eeport was received 
by the General Committee and the following Eesolution 
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was passed That the President of the Association 
be requested to communicate the Eeport of the Com-* 
inittee appointed by the Coimcil to consider the best 
means for promoting Scientific Education in schools to 
the President of the Privy Council and to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, on the part of the Association, 
and • that the General Officers be authorised to give 
publicity to the Eeport, 

The reasons given in this Eeport why general 
education in scliools ought to include some training in 
science are as follows — 

'‘As p^o^iding the best discipline in observation 
and collection of facts, in the combination of inductiv(‘ 
with deductive reasoning and in accuracy botli of 
thought and language. 

'' Because it is found in practice to remedy some of 
the defects of tlie ordinary school education. Shiny 
boys on wliom ordinaiy school studies produce veiy 
slight ellects are stimulated and improved hj instruc- 
tion in science ; and it is found to he a most valuable 
element in tlie education of tliose wlio sliow special 
aptitude for literary culture. 

'' Because the methods and results of seieiu'o laive 
so profoundly alfected all the philosophical lliought of' 
the age that an educated man is umlor a very gn;*at 
disadvantage if lie is uiiaerpiainted with them. 

'' Because very great iutelleetiial pleasure is dmivetl 
in after life from even a moderahi acquaintance wifJi 
science. 

"On grounds of practical utility as materially 
afleeting the present position mul future progress o\' 
civilisatim.'' 

It wmdd h(‘ difficult lo state the case more clearly 
at the present day, although in the interval a consider- 
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able cliange in attitude has taken place, the teaching 
of the ABO. of scientific method mthBi than of any 
branch of science being now advocated as essential; 
and an almost general consensus of opinion has been 
arrived at, that the work must be done by the scholars 
individually and at least mainly on what are known 
as heuristic lines. The Association has had a most 
important influence in bringing about the introduction 
of rational methods of teaching through the reports 
presented in 1888-1890 to the Section of Chemistry; 
and the success of these Eeports has proved how great 
an influence the Association may exercise if it only 
take the pains to advise constructively : the failure of 
the 1867 Eeport to effect the desired change is doubt- 
less due in a measure to the absence from it of 
constructive proposals — teachers have been so ill 
prepared to teach that they have needed to be told 
precisely what things to do and how to do them and 
it has been useless to give them advice in general 
terms. There is little doubt that if this Section desire 
to succeed it must adopt a constructive as w'ell as a 
progressive policy. 

Wlien every allowance is made for the improvements 
effected, the sad fact remains that the schools still at 
most suffer science : they do not love it, except in rare 
cases ; it would have but a lingering existence were 
it not for the money grants dispensed by Government. 
The ancient Universities do not regard even an 
elementary knowledge of scientific method as a 
necessary element of culture. We are in reality as 
slow to learn our lesson, as much behind the times, as 
China is in assimilating western civilisation. The 
failure is in our leaders — it might so easily have been 
otherwise had those in high places known how to lead 
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properly. During the past thirty years Japan lias 
entirely reformed her system and has made the highest 
forms of Western, knowledge her own since Huxley, 
Tyndall and others urged on the country through the 
British Association the importance of giving training 
in science ; but the ears even of our Privy Councillors 
were deaf, the advice is still practically neglected and 
its importance in no wise appreciated. Japan has 
had wise leaders and the nation has been able to 
appreciate them. 

It has been my lot during the past year to hear 
much said by cultured men and women about the 
training of teachers — and I am aghast at the narrow- 
ness of purview they have shown. That some attention 
might well be given to the study of scientific method 
and to practical exercises if time could be found, is 
apparently admitted by all ; yet but few see that 
such study is an inclisimisalle element in education. 
They fail to understand the practical needs of the 
world of to-day — -having themselves had no practical 
training. 

We have to make it clear to the public that it is 
not a question of teaching this or that particiiar 
branch of science — • but of giving training in the 
ABC of scientific method, of making all education 
scientific : with the object of putting thinking* heads 
on the shoulders of the rising generation ; of so training 
our children that they learn to use their eyes and that 
all their taculties may be developed. 

As Eudyard Kipling has recently said, ''We have 
had no end of a lesson”- — but whether, as lie proceeds 
to add,— " it will do us no end of good ” remains to 
be seen. It would almost seem that the lessons 
administered to iis have but a passing effect and that 
: B '■ ■ • 
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to keep alive the spirit of reform is almost impossible. 

However, again to quote Kipling 

“The more we work and the less we talk, the 

better results we shall get.” i 

Let this be the motto of our _ Section. Our work 
will be mainly done during the intervals between the 
meetings. The meetings will serve to put on record 
what we have done and to make arrangements for 
future work, besides enabling us to come personally 
into, contact and affording invaluable opportunity of 
removing misconceptions. 
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ADDEESS TO THE EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 
SECTION OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOE THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
Belfast 1902 

This spiritual Love acts not nor can exist 
\^Tthou^ Imagination, which, in truth, 

Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 

And Eeason in her most exalted mood. 

WOEDSWORTH — The Erelude. 

The meeting of the British Association at Belfast in 
1874 was presided over by Professor Tyndall, one of 
whose most memorable discourses was that delivered 
at Liverpool in 1870 on ''The Scientific Use of the 
Imagination.'' In the course of his Address the 
President could point out that "science had already to 
some extent leavened the world ” : abundant proof has 
since been given that he was right in claiming that 
“ it will leaven it more and more." Nevertheless, if 
we consider the leavening effect which science has had 
on the public mind, it is impossible to deny that pro- 
gress is being made in this direction at a woefully 
slow rate, in no way proportionate to the growth o!‘ 
knowledge or to the recognised usefulness of Hie many 
discoveries which are the outcome of scientific investi- 
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gatioii. Science is still treated by society as a rich 
farvenib all the world over and is at most invited to 
its feasts but not incorporated, as it should be, with 
the domestic life of the people. 

Complaint has long been rife that the British are 
indifferent as a people even to things of manifest im- 
portance which as a nation of business men they might 
be expected to value. It would certainly seem that 
we are all too forgetful of Tyndall’s warning that 
“ every system which would escape the fate of an 
organism too rigid to adjust itself to its environment 
must be plastic to the extent that the growth of 
knowledge demands.” As our President said a full 
quarter of a century ago, “ when this truth has been 
thoroughly taken in, rigidity will be, relaxed, things 
not deemed essential will be dropped and elements 
now rejected will be assimilated. The lifting of the 
life is the essential point and as long as dogmatism, 
fanaticism and intolerance are kept out, various modes 
of leverage may be employed to raise life to a higher 
level.” 

But how are we to become plastic to the extent; 
that the growth of knowledge demands, in order that 
rigidity may be relaxed, that conservatism may give 
way to a wise spirit of advance ? Probably there is 
no more important question the nation can ask at the 
present time : for that we are wanting in plasticity is 
proved to demonstration. Does not the shade of our 
former President stand before us and solemnly give 
answer; “By the cultivation and exercise of imagina- 
tive power — by the scientific use of the imagination ” ; 
for in these days are we not indeed a people “ of little 
faith ” ? There would seem, .in fact, to be clear 
evidence, if not of destruction, at least of impairment, 
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of imaginative power under modern conditions— that 
the tendency of education is to kill rather than to 
develop the very power on which the progress of the 
world depends. A dearth of imaginative power is 
strikingly apparent in art, in literature, in music, in 
science, in public taste generally, the prevailing 
tendency being to imitate rather than to originate and 
individualise. Commentators and critics of sorts 
abound but these rarely display any catholicity of 
judgment. Leaders are few and far to seek. The 
prevailing policy is that of the party in power— and 
more often than not of a caucus behind it — not the 
policy which on broad general grounds is the most 
desirable ; in fact, little attempt is made to discover in 
any scientific manner what would be the really wise 
policy to pursue. Nothing could illustrate this better 
than the state of chaos into which affairs educational 
are plimged at the present time. Those who dare to 
differ or offer advice are looked at askance and always 
with jealous eyes; too often also everythiiig is done 
to block the way of the reformer, not from any base 
motive but as a rule from sheer inability to appreciate 
what is proposed — from sheer lack of imaginative 
power. Necessarily, as the conditions of civilisatioii 
become more complex, the tendency to accept and 
follow must become greater, self-satisfaction more and 
more complete and general : unless effective means be 
taken to counteract such a tendency, decay is inevitable. 

' The ^ phrase, ^"creatures of habit'’'- is, familiar to; us 
all:.,,,few will .deny that we are seldom otherwise than, 
creatures of habit, that plasticity of mind is a rare 
attribute. But .the growth of . 'knowledge is taking 
place at such a compound interest rate that a high 
degree of plasticity is essential if we are to avail our- 
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selves thereof. We were formerly accounted a nation 
of sli02)keepers — of clever shopkeej^ers — but now the 
title is passing from us to the Germans and Americans, 
because they are more alive than we are to the fact 
that in these days it is necessary both to organise and 
to be alive to every opportunity. If we would jnit 
money in our purse in future, it will be necessary to 
put imagination into our affairs, so that we may be 
far more ready to act than we have been of late 
years. 

And not only is knowledge increasing but our 
responsibilities are daily becoming heavier and heavier. 
In the minds of thinking men at the present time the 
burden of empire our nation bears is of ap^mlling 
magnitude : the men who have imaginative powder are 
aghast at the flippant unconsciousness of responsibility 
manifest in the public at large and even in the majority 
of our statesmen and politicians. It is widely felt 
that a deeper sense of responsibility must be induced 
among us, if we are to maintain our heritage intact — 
if we are to remain worthy to jflay the great part for 
which by an inscrutable ordinance we find ourselves 
cast at the very commencement of a new century, 
nothing is so sure as that if we cannot show ourselves 
to he worthy we shall not long be allowed to play the 
part : jealousy confronts us on all sides ; and we liave 
learnt that the struggle for existence is nature’s first 
law, against which philanthroj)}" is powerless so long 
as it be not universal — a contingency 'which is not 
even remotely possible. It is little short of remark- 
able that we should be able to go so far as we do in 
securing the services of able inen to conduct our affairs 
generally ; but we cannot be too mindful of the duty 
incumbent upon us of developing the store of ability 
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latent ill the nation and above all of maintaining intact 
our heritage of individuality. 

The call to organise the forces of our empire is 
imperative but we do not heed it in any proper 
manner. For many years past we have rarely refused 
to treat wuth utmost consideration the representations 
of those who have dwelt on the importance of our 
Navy. One of the most highly respected men in the 
country at the present day is our gifted American 
cousin, Captain Mahan, on account of the way in 
which he has exercised his powers of imaginative 
insight and taught us to understand our achievements 
at sea, to appreciate the true meaning and value of 
sea power. We heed a Mahan to discuss the larger 
issues of national defence through education, to teach 
the nation the true meaning and value of education. 
The Ship of State is of vastly greater consequence 
than the mere Navy : yet those who direct attention 
to the insufficient character of its armament are scarce 
listened to ; not the slightest effort is made to secure 
for it a scientifically adjusted and organically complete 
machinery for the effective administration and working 
of all its departments ; the drill of its crew is woefully 
incomplete ; what is worse, there is a terrible absence 
of organisation and discipline, a terrible absence of 
willingness, little if any desire to co-operate among 
those who are charged with its care; and the con- 
sequences of neglect are not immediately obvious. In 
war we appreciate the effects suddenly: a long list of 
killed and wounded brings its meaning home to us at 
once ; we know that we must pay the penalty of 
defea-t forthwith; the indemnity exacted can be ex- 
pressed as a lump sum. The battle of life is waged 
in a less obtrusive way, the killed and maimed are 
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not scheduled in any regular manner ; and so it escapes 
our notice that in reality the carnage is awful, that 
few if any escape without severe wounds, that defeat 
is constant and yet often dealt so silently and im- 
perceptibly that it excites little comment. But we 
know that vastly more than is done might be done to 
alleviate if not to prevent suffering and even to give 
charm to life where at present there is but pain, if 
only our efforts could be organised. If we reflect on 
the bareness of the life lived by the majority, on the 
debasing conditions under which very many are placed, 
on the terrible evils*^ consequent on indiilgence in drink 
— surely we must agree with Tyndall that the essential 
point is to raise life to a higher level, to elevate the 
general tone of thought ; that it is our duty to con- 
sider more seriously than we have done hitherto what 
use can be made of the forces at our disposal for the 
purpose. 

If we will but picture to ourselves ho^v most of our 
difficulties and especially our slow advance are con- 
sequences of lack of imaginative power, or perhaps 
rather of failure to exert the power which, though 
latent in most of us, is not sufficiently called into 
being by jiractice ; if we will but consider how much 
of our success has been due to the exercise of imagina- 
tive power: we may be led to propound a fruitful 
theory of education, a theoretical basis on which a 
sound educational structure may be reared. It has 
been well said by Carlyle '' that all that man does and 
brings to pass is the vesture of a thought.” In feet, 
the illustrations which may be given of the value of 
theoretical conceptions, of imaginative power, are 
innumerable. Taking recent events, if consider 
the success achieved by the late Mr. Rhodes, the 
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narrow -sighted will say he was a practical man : a 
man who did things and led others to do. Those with 
broader views recognise that at heart Mr. Ehodes was 
a theorist, an idealist, a man of imagination — hence 
Ms success. And men such as Lord Eoberts and 
Lord Kitchener, whose immense seiwices to the nation 
have been so universally admitted of late, are not 
merely practical soldiers of experience but men 
gifted with powers of insight and imagination — men 
able to apply theory to practice. Some of those who 
were unsuccessful in the late campaign are curx^ently 
reported to have gone out to South Africa openly 
deriding science : it will be well if the lesson taught 
by their failure be not disregarded by their colleagues. 
The importance^ of the part played by theory in science 
cannot be exaggerated. We have only to think of 
the influence exercised by the Kewtonian theory of 
Gravitation, hy the Daltonian theory of Atoms, by 
Faraday's conception of Lines of Force, by the Wave 
theory in its varied applications, by the Darwinian 
theory of Evolution ; we have only to think of the 
way in which the reflections of one weak man indited 
at bis study-table in a secluded Kentish village have 
changed the tone of thought of the civilised world. 
Such theories are the very foundations of science: 
whilst facts are the building stones, theories furnish 
the design; and it is the interpretation of flicts in the 
light of theory- — the considered application of theory 
to practice — that constitute true science. The 
marvellous development of scientific activity during 
the ]\ast century has been consequent on the establish- 
ment of fruitful theories. If teachers generally would 
pay more attention to theory, their teacliing would 
doubtless be more fruitful of results: facts tbey Ivuow 
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in plenty but they lack training in the considered use 
of facts. False prophets among us have long taught 
the narrow doctrine that practice is superior to theory 
and we pretend to believe in it. That the belief is 
founded on misconception may safely be contended, 
however : the two go together and are inseparable. 
It is true that we have enjoyed the reputation of 
being a practical people and have been accustomed 
to take no little pride in the circumstance, to scofi’ 
somewhat at theory : but behind our practice in the 
past there was a large measure of imaginative power, 
of theoretical insiglit; in fact, we were successful 
l‘}ecause we were innately possessed of considerable 
power of overseeing difficulties, of grasj)ing an issue, 
of brushing aside unessential details anfl going straight 
to the point : in other words, of being practical. We 
are ceasing to be practical because modern practice is 
based on a larger measure of theory and our schools 
are paying no proper attention to the development of 
imaginative power or to giving training in the use of 
theory as the interpreter of facts : didactic and dogmatic 
teaching are producing the result which infallibly 
follows in their wake : sterility of intellect. 

Mr. Francis Darwin, in his Eeminiscences of his 
father, tells us that "he often said that no one could 
be a good observer unless he was an active theoriser.” 
And he goes on to say: "This brings me back to 
what I said about his instinct for arresting exceptions : 
it was as though he were charged with theorising 
power ready to flow into any channel on the slightest 
disturbance, so that no fact, however small, could avoid 
releasing a stream of theory, and thus the fact hccamc 
magnified into importance. In this way it natimilh' 
hai>pened that many untenable theories occurred to 




him ; but fortunately his richness of imagination was 
equalled by Ms power of judging and condensing the 
thoughts that occurred to him. He was just to his 
theories and did not condemn them unheard; and so 
it happened that he was willing to test what would 
seem to most people not at all worth testing.” 

In his Autobiography Barwin remarks : — I have 
steadily endeavoured to keep my mind free so as to 
give up any hypothesis, however much beloved (mid I 
cannot resist forming one on every subject), as soon as 
facts are shown to be opposed to it.” The italics in 
these passages are mine. 

Our system of education has no proper theoretical 
basis. Educators have ceased to be practical because 
they have failed to keep pace with the march of dis- 
covery, the theoretical basis underlying their profession 
having been enlarged so rapidly and to such an extent 
that it is beyond their jjower to grasp its problems. 
The priesthood of the craft are, in fact, possessed by 
the spirit of narrow parochialism: they are upholders 
of an all too rigid creed, being lineal descendants of a 
privileged class — '' the knowledge caste,” to use Thring's 
expression — whose functions were far more limited 
than are those which must now be discharged l\y 
teachers if teaching is to be given which will serve as 
an efticient preparation for life under modern con- 
ditions. They enlarge ad nemseam on the superiority 
of literary and especially of classical training, forgetting 
that their preference for classics is but the survival of 
a practice and that their arguments in defence of a 
literary system are but preconceived opinions. Being 
incapable of appreciating the arguments used on the 
other side, it is unlikely that they will ever be able U) 
admit their force. 
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So long as the forces of ISTature were not tamed to 
the service of man, they could be neglected ; sanitary 
sins were alone found out and punished with imspariiig 
severity. But now it is otherwise. To succeed in 
competition with others we must be able to avail our- 
selves of every opportunity ; and wide understanding 
is demanded of us. Moreover the growth of knowledge 
has induced severe mental hunger; the feeling that 
the dainty dishes provided by Nature should be in no 
selfish manner restricted to the few is a growing one ; 
altruism is a growing force. We feel that we are 
called upon to counteract the evils arising from the 
growth of our cities ; from the concentration of 
workers in large bodies ; from the minute subdivision 
of labour ; from the depressing conditions under which 
the masses daily toil. To provide relief and healthy 
occupation for leisure hours^ to secure that vacuity of 
mind aud pettiness of motive shall no longer be the 
sore affliction they now are, we must take all the 
requirements into consideration and define with utmost 
minuteness the task in hand ; broader and higher 
ideals than those now prevailing must be established, 
practical requirements must he met. To secure the 
right attitude of mind for this task will not be easy. 
Few realise, few know, how signal is our failure to 
appreciate our power, how deplorably we neglect our 
opj)ortunities. The bareness of the firre w^e provide is 
nothing less than shameful in view of the rich possi- 
bilities which lie ready to hand. In saying that 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to Mm 

And it was noth ing more, 

the poet has well pictured our average attitude towards 
our surroundings. To the majority indeed a primrose 
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is scarcely a primrose ; it is unseen. It is little short 
of impossible to account for our callous disregard of 
the wondrous beauty of the multitudinous objects 
displayed in Nature’s realm, our willingness to remain 
ignorant of the meaning of the mysterious changes 
which are ever happening before our eyes. That 
familiarity should breed such contempt is passing 
strange ; but how great the guilt in these days of 
those who allow the contempt to grow up, knowing as 
they must that the ignorance is easy to dispel, knowing 
also tliat those versed in the mysteries have ever sought 
to lay bare all that is within their ken. The failure 
on the part of those who have the charge of education 
to make a scientific use of the imagination is nothing 
short of complete ; there is nothing to show that the 
imagination is ever called into play. 

Surely it were time to make some real effort to 
imbue all with a proper understanding of their 
surroundings, to create in all minds a higher and 
reverent interest in life. 

It is a sad reflection and a grievous blot on our 
civilisation that our spiritual advisers are mostly so 
little regardful, so destitute of understanding, of the 
works of that Omnipotent Power which all must 
recognise and humbly submit to whetlier or no 
allegiance be acknowledged in doctrinal terms ; they 
before all others should be prepared to consider their 
inmost meaning and to clirect attention to their 
wondrous mechanism. We indeed need to send forth 
a new mission charged with the holy duty of enabling 
man to appreciate and aclmowledge the beanty of tlie 
universe as well as of preparing him to be a thoroughly 
effective worker, thus fitting Mm for the true, unseliisli 
and reverent enjoyment of life. To use the apt words 
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of tlie Master, quoted by the Poet at the Breakiast- 
table: 'Mf for the Fall of man, science comes to 
substitute the Eise of man, it means the utter dis- 
integration of all the spiritual pessimisms which haye 
been like a spasm in the heart and a cramp in the 
intellect of men for so many centuries/’ 

If we can but make sweet use of our present 
adversity, though we may not be exempt from public 
haunt but live even in crowded cities, we shall un- 
questionably soon find 

. . . tongues in trees, books in the babbling brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything . 

The wonderful prescience of our great poet is nowhere 
more clearly displayed than in these lipes ; it is more 
than surprising that although generations liave been 
charmed by the music of the words so little lias been 
done to realise their meaning or to give them a meaning 
in the minds of the majority. 

It is hut a question of attitude, for as Carlyle 
somewhere says, “ so soon as men get to discern the 
importance of a thing they do infallibly set about 
arranging it, facilitating it, forwarding it and rest not 
till in some approximate degree they have accomplished 
that.” 

Unfortunately, there are all too many things of 
which we fail, through our faulty education, to discern 
the importance but which a little understanding, the 
exercise of some slight imaginative power, would enable 
us to appreciate. I will take the word Bneryy as an 
example. No word in the. Englislr language carries 
more meaning to those versed in the principles of 
physical science : yet how narrow is its connotation in 
the minds of the uninstructed majority. As a guide 
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of practical conduct, no word is of greater significance ; 
if its true implication fully seized us the word would 
ever rankle in our ears and serve to remind us of the 
maxim, '' Waste not, want not.” In Great Britain we 
are using up our coal stores at the rate of over two 
hundred millions of tons per annum. Used at such a 
rate, the supply cannot last many generations ; whence 
will our children derive their supplies* of energy? 
Energy cannot be created. When we have squandered 
the wealth funded on our earth by the sun in mons 
past, we must fall back on the modicum we can snatch 
from the daily allowance the glowing orb dispenses, for 
his largess will for the most part be wasted and will 
be very difficult to garner in our country : sun-mills, 
wind-mills and falling water being but irregular and 
ill-disciplined servants, trees growing but slowly. In 
all civilised countries the same criminal waste of fuel 
— of energy — is going on; but although we recognise 
that individual men have no right to live beyond tlieir 
means and have little pity for bankrupts, no corre- 
sponding feeling exists on the subject of collective 
squandering. The spendthrift is regarded with 
equanimity, because he but distributes his gold among 
the many— so that the many gain while lie alone is 
the loser^ — but the energy of fuel is spent irrecoverably 
and all waste is not merely apparent but real. To 
waste fuel is to court criminal bankruptcy ; but to 
how many does it occur that we are all parties to such 
a crime ? Does any schoolmaster or schoolmistress 
call attention to the fact ? ILow many heads of schools 
could even write a respectable essay on such a topic ? 
When I have suggested " A piece of coal ” as the 
subject for a scholarsbip examination essay, I have 
actually been told by literary critics that you have no 
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Africa; if we consider tlie extent to wliicli the value 
of the fuel at our disposal would be increased if we 
could only double the eiBciency of our engines and of 
our stoves, Professor Perry’s proposal cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than modest and sensible. But what is 
of real importance is the implied suggestion that the 
subject should be seriously inquired into at national 
expense. It must and at no distant date be admitted 
that our fuel stores are national assets over whicli 
there should be some national control. 

I may take Pood as another subject of which we 
fail to discern the importance and which is outside the 
schoolmaster’s ken, although teachers have stomachs as 
well as other men and boys in particular are believed 
to take some interest in the existence of that organ. 
It is but a variant on that of energy, as the food we 
take is mainly of value as the source of the energy we 
expend — as fuel, comparatively little being required 
for the construction and repair of the bodily machinery. 

. . . God has %ade 

Tills world a strife of atoms and of spheres 
With every breath I sigh myself away 
And take my tribute from the wandering wind 
To fan the fiame of lifers consuming fire. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Plow many will appreciate this pregnant passage ? In 
bow many schools is instruction given which would 
make it possible to recognise its beauty and complete- 
ness as a statement of the philosophy of the respiratory 
process ? Our ignorance of ourselves and of the 
functions of food is indeed phenomenal Life involves 
the unceasing occurrence of a series of changes for the 
most part chemical If the proper study of man he 
man — as the highest dignitary of our Church some 
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occasions; and yet there are times, it is said, when 
these august persons deign to take some notice of 
culinary efforts : they cannot be unaware that cookery 
is a subject of some importance, which might well at 
least be led up to at school. To justify my reference 
to the subject, let me read a passage from An Address 
on Education,” delivered, not by a narrow-minded Goth 
who is so lost to reason as to doubt the sufficiency 
of an exclusively literary training as a pre|)aration for 
life, but by a classic, the Headmaster of a great public 
school, Thring of Uppingham, in speaking of the 
Higher Education of Women at St. Albans in 1886. 

We Eiiglisli are proud of our liomes. We sing songs about 
them, we write on them ; in fact, we are very justly pro of our 
homes. Has it ever entered your minds that home to the great 
majority in a very llrge degree, and to all in some degree, is but 
a loftier name for cookery ? In a cottage good cookery means 
economy, luxury, health, comfort, love. . . . Cookery to tbe 
vast majority of mankind means home and when the weary 
woiker comes back from work wanting to refit, cookery alone 
can turn him out fit for work again. Erom this point of view 
home is cookery. 

Cookery is certainly a subject of which those in 
charge of education have not yet in any way discerned 
the importance. Our cooks are inferior and wasteful 
simply because they fail to exercise sufficient imagiTi'- 
ative power. If we wisli to make good cooks of our 
girls, we must teach them to think for themselves and 
to be imaginative — to make a scientific use of their 
imagination ; they will then come to see fcliat the 
subject is a vastly interesting one, full of opportunity 
for research. The kitchen, of all places, is the one, in 
fact, in which the heuristic method should most 
flourish. 

Could weffind tongues in trees we should doubtless ; 
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any way call to min bulk of its solid 

subSLffro^leflett^^ 

atmosnhere; or the . manner, in which it is dependent 
aBinobpiitjio , ^ nr its great need oi 

on liaht; or its mineral needs, oi ^ 

Iter and its wonderful transpiratory activil^y ? And 
vetl chief industry of the world is agricu l ure-the 
feedincr and tending of plants. At least those who 
eLl a rural life should have their imagination exe ted 
on such subjects at. school; it is even possible tha 
much of the asserted dulness of a country hie might 
pass away if an interest in plant actiyity were propei y 
cultivated And schoolmasters might even hud coni- 
?ott in the reflection that, as Messrs lA;own and 
Escombe have recently shown, the translocation of t o 
material first formed in the leaves, ^^etabohsm and 
oTowth are become so intimately correlated that the 
perfect working of the entire plant is only POS&Ale in 
L atmosphere containing the normal aniount of thict 
parts of carbon dioxide per ten thousand; they might 
recognise in the plant an organism after their own 

heart with ripened conservative instincts and uuvi mg 

to accept any other than the limited diet long favoured 

by the craft. , . , j-i 

In these days not only the obvious but also the 

microscopic forms of hfe claim attention; it is imper- 
ative that all should be at least aware of their existence 
and mindful of the deadly power that some oi ^ them 
exercise. All should be able to read with mtelligmn<*e 
the wonderful story of the beneficent labours of the 
great Pasteur — a true saviour of mankind anti 
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a,ppreciate their value. The lessons of sanitary science 
will never be properly brought home to us and heeded 
in daily life until a more direct intimacy with micro- 
organisms is encouraged at school. 

And whether or no there be '"good in everything/’ 
cliildren must at least be encouraged to seek it ; to 
use their eyes always and to reflect on what they see. 
A proper use will be made of leisure and of holidays 
when they are so trained ; even '' Days in the Country ” 
will then be days of enjoyment and peace for all — 
never of mere vacuous wanderings, let alone of wanton 
destruction — and will leave no memories of broken 
glass and waste paper behind them. And in the end, 
the national drink bill may be considerably diminished 
if Shakespeare’s ^ words come to have some slight 
meaning for all. 

Let us consider what we can do to further this 
most desirable end. Section L is in advance of the 
times, being concerned with a non-existent science — -- 
the Science of Education. The science will come into 
existence only when a rational theory of education is 
developed and applied ; but it is clearly on the very 
eve of coming into existence, otherwise the Section 
could not have been established; and we may con- 
tribute much to its development. 

Surely, the primary article of our creed will ])e that 
— as Thring has said — ‘‘ the whole human ],>eing is tlie 
teacher’s care,” for all must admit that the iVicuities 
generally should be cultivated and educated. At 
present we make the fundamental mistake oi' disre- 
garding this trutli but there is evidence tliat sounder 
views are beginning to prevail. It is very noteworthy, 
for example, that in the recent report of the Committee 
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„„ llilitey Eduction it it laid down ttoty!» tubjeote 
™ “be regarded elenren te oi a sound 

eduction. ™.,EugliBh, Mathematic, a Modern 
hnauaoe, Latin and Experimental Soienoe. Moreoyei 
it fs recognised that each of these subjects has a 
jieeuliar educational value of its owiu uc i a con- 
clusion takes the breath av-ay; 

beyond belief that Headmasters of 1 ubhc _ Schools 
could commit their brethren by attaching then name 
to a report containing such a paragraph as the 


following: — 

The fifth subject, which may be considered as an essentia 
mrt of a sound general education, is Experimental Science, that 
pait ot a „ Phvsics and Chemistry treated experi- 

rs ’'■“Am 

useful kMwledge, this may he considered a necessary pait ot the 
intellectual equipment of 

so of the officer, whose profession in all its biauches n 
becoming more and more dependent on Science. 


Just consider what this recommendation means : 
that it is now publicly admitted by high authority that 
all boys should have the opportunity given to theiii at 
school of gaining knowledge hy experience— bj actually 
doiuo things themselves, not merely by reading about 
them or being told about them, because this and 
nothing short of this is what is aimed at l>y all who 
advocate the introduction of Experimental t^menco^ as a 
necessary part of school training. The reign of ihe 
cleric as absolute monarch of the school Idngdom will 
be at an end if such doctrine be accepted ami acted 
upon; there will be some chance of our regaining the 
reputation of being a practical people. Members of 
the British Association will he carried back in a dream, 
some thirty odd years, to 1867, when a report Irom a. 
Committee, consisting of the General Officers of the 
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Association, tlie Trustees, the Eev. F. W. Farrar, the 
Eev. T. K Hiitchmson, Professor Huxley, Mr. Joseph 
Payne, Professor Tyndall and Mr. J. M. Wilson, 
specially appointed to consider the best method of 
extending Scientific Education in schools, was presented 
by the Council to the G-eneral Committee and it was 
resolved : That the President of the Association be 
requested to coniiminicate the Eeport to the President 
of the Privy Council,'’ etc. One among the reasons 
then given why general education in schools ought to 
include some training in science was, as providing 
the best discipline in observation and collection of 
facts, in the combination of inductive with deductive 
reasoning and in accuracy both of thought and 
language." History does not record what the Privy 
Council did wil:h the memorial. Had the Council 
been mindful of its duty to the country and paid 
serious attention to so weighty a representation our 
present position might have been a very different one ; 
the German and xlmerican bogies would have assumed 
less portentous dimensions in our eyes and we might 
have found ourselves fer better prepared than we were 
to cope with the conditions in South Africa. Accuracy 
of thought and language, according to the evidence 
given before the Committee on Military Education, are 
qualities in which military candidates are particularly 
lacking, notwithstanding the asserted value of Latiii^ — • 
the chief subject of study in the Public Schools — as 
mental discipline. 

llnless we are prepared to disregard not only all 
• the lessons, of the recent war but also the lessons ,wa 
have been receiving during years past in the wider war. , 
of commercial competition ; unless we are prepared to 
disregard the still wider consideration that education 
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must be an effective preparation for life and not, merely 
for business : the findings of the Committee on Military 
Education must be embodied in our practice. Un- 
doubtedly the real issue decided by the Committee was 
the question whether the antecedent, not the technicah 
training of military candidates was properly conducted. 
In other words, PnUic School system ti-as on its triaL 
Although not referred to in so many words, this system 
is most effectively condemned in spirit in every line of 
the Eeport and far more between the lines. But the 
Committee have merely recognised what has been 
known for years and years ; not a single novel point is 
brought out — not a single novel issue is raised in their 
report. By making definite recommendations, however, 
they have lifted the subject on to a higher plane ; and 
it is these recommendations which r&piire the most 
careful consideration : for if carried out as 

they stand there will be little improvenient in our 
condition. The Committee have certainly done more 
than they were asked to do but not more tlian they 
were bound to do. By the terms of reference they 
were to consider and report wdiat changes, if any, are 
desirable in the system of training candidates for the 
Army at the Public Schools. Instead they have re- 
cognised that education at secondary schools has in a 
great measure conformed to the course generally pre- 
scribed by public professional examinations originally 
designed to secure the selection of candidates who had 
availed themselves of the advantages of a good general 
education; and that the State has been careful iii the 
matter of examinations that they should be so framed 
as not to disqualify or hinder the unsuccessful candidate 
from entrance into other professions : in other woixls, 
that neither more nor less is to be exacted from caiididates 
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for entrance into the Army than from candidates for 
other professions. Consequently, the requirements to 
be laid down for Army candidates are such as can be 
met iroin a sound general education ; they are in no 
way special. The Committee have, in fact, pronoimced 
judgment on the subject of all others which is of 
greatest consequence to the nation at the moment. 
But they w^ere not actually appointed for such a 
purpose, altliough they should have been, as it was to 
be foreseen that the major issue must be tried if the 
minor were to be settled. The modern spirit in 
education was not sufficiently represented on the 
Committee. Of the witnesses examined too few had 
any qiractical acquaintance with the work of education, 
although a great many who could judge of its effects 
gave evidence ; and the practical side of education was 
scarcely considered. Only one witness was examined on 
behalf of Science ” ; Mathematics was unrepresented. 
Such being the case, it is surfaising that the Committee 
should have gone so far in their recommendations and 
a proof how overwhelming the case must be in favour 
of change. 

Among the signs of the times showing that liberal 
views are coming into vogue, I may refer to the 
provision made in the new buildings designed by Mr. 
Aston Webb and Mr. Ingress Bell for Christ’s Hospital 
School, wliieli wais removed from London in May last. 
The new’ home of tliis ancient foundation is sitiiate<l 
in the eouiffy of Sussex, about four miles south-west of 
Horsham, and comprises an area of 1300 acres of land 
— meadow, arable and woodland. Hearly £600,000 
has been exjuaided on the new school up to date. 
ITovision is made for vSOO boys; together w’ith tlie 
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the hostef system; the masters therefore a,ie not 
chaiW with household cares and have no temptatioi 
to Jthdraw their thoughts from ^ 

tion. The school has no taint of commeimalimu aboi 
it. It will be a happy day for our country whui this 
i=! true of all our schools. 

The school buildings are placed nearly in the centre 
of the site and cover an area of about eleven acres. 
They are disposed along a slightly convex line iacing 
southwards, the extremities curving gently towards the 
east and west respectively. The mam range hj . 
frontage of 2200 feet. At the eastern end ddadi .<1 
from the main range and somewhat retired, are the 
Infirmary and Sanatorium, which have a frontage ol 
500 feet. There are extensive playing fields and aisi) 
a aymnasiiim and Swimming Bath. _ 

The scholastic buildings are grouped m tlic centre 
around a “ Quad,” 300 feet by 240 feet. _ 

The Dining HaU, 154 feet by ob teot, behind 
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which are the Kitchens and subsidiary offices, is 
placed on the north side of the Quad, the Chapel 
has sole possession of the western side. The School 
Hall, 130 feet by 50 feet, is at the centre of the 
southern side, class rooms being provided in two 
buildings parallel to it but separated by intervals of 
40 feet. 

The Science School faces the Chapel, filling the 
eastern side. The Art School and Library are arranged 
at right angles to it, somewhat in the background. 
The Science School consists of four main “ laboratories '' 
with subsidiary smaller rooms attached to each. No 
lecture rooms are provided, as Science is to be studied 
at the work bench; but each of the laboiutories has 
a space arraiigi^ci so that demonstrations may be con- 
ducted within it. The laboratories are fitted up as 
workshops as well as in the ordinary way, so that 
boys may use tools as well as test-tubes; and the effort 
has been made to keep tlie fittings as simple as possible. 
Workshops for specific manual instruction will be 
provided in addition to tlie Science Schools. Experi- 
mental Science will be taught throughout the school 
It will be obvious that body, mind and soul have all 
been cared for. 'Whilst due provision has been made 
for the intake of that energy which is so indispensable 
to the indulgence in mental effort as well as to the 
maintenance of tlie vital machmexy, science has re- 
ceived recugnition at the hands of the designers of the 
IhiildingB, of tlie Governing Body and of the Head 
Master in a manner heretofore unusual : it has actually 
been placed on an equality even with religious and 
with literary study and it may be hoped that the 
reverent regard of the beauties and wonders of .Nature 
gained in the ^Science workshops as well as in the 
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practical step, to tlie next being always over a . bridge 
of tlieory. But . if it be granted that education 
necessarily lias two sides; it follows that the Committee 
on Military Education are illogical in their recom- 
mendation that Latin and Experimental Science may 
be treated as alternative subjects : they are ' but com- 
plementary, not alternative, subjects. The only 
possible alternative to Latin w'ouid be a subject in the 
literary branch — another language, in fact. 

But the recommendations of the Connnittee are 
also far horn salisiactory on the subject of languages, 
‘iriie study of languages^ tliey say, 'Morins a third 
main feature of a sound general education. Of these 
the most important from an educational point of view, 
is Latin. ]\hHlern language's, though much inferior to 
Latin as a means of mental discii>line pat least as 
generally taught), must none the less be regarded as 
an important ]>art of a sound general education.” In 
face of this conciusion it would have been logical to 
make a imuleni language rather than Latin tlie 
alternative t<> experimental science : olnuously the 
Committee duretl not omit th<‘ modern language. It 
is true the recognition of experimental science and 
Latin as jaissilh* altenmtives may be regarded as a 
high eompiiinent' to lla/ hittm* l.ait it was never inttmde<l 
to be such; in imth it marks the recognition of the 
inevitable: that Latin will <‘re long be tlepused from 
its high estatii and iiitelleetual freedom granted to our 
sclmols, greatly to the advantage of Latin, I believe. 
There is no doiilat that the relative value o! Latin as 
an educaiioiial suhjeet is grossly exaggerated ; those 
who dwell on its merits are rarely conversant with 
other Biilijecis to a suilicient extent to be able to 
appreeiati.' the tfllects these would produce if equally 
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Ian™; but I am inclined to favour the proposal 
-made by high authority, I believe-that such 
studies should follow that of modern languages latlmi 
than precede it. The true study of classical languages 

1 Dr. IVarre was continually harping on this point in his 

to witnesses examined by the Comimttee. Tims 

to mit Geoerraphy and History into English, and join compoi^it urn 

1. .iw I W. thmk, f.,1— . 

tion is admirably tanght by translation from Latin oi Gi tdv. , U i ^ 
witness) : Would you agree with tha,t,_ that translation trom iinou pu 

language is teaching English Composition ? ... 

Ao'ain (0. 3129 ) : *^When officers have talked to ns ol the Ubelo.->’ 
ness of Greek and Latin, they have neglected the fact that < ircek aiul 
Latin are the gi*eat instructors in English. ’ JJ dfi ess (.the iu‘V. . . 
Robevtson) i ** 1 (^nite conenr in that. 
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should be reserved for the University. In any case, 
it is beyond question that a very large proportion of 
those who would make magnificent officers are incapable 
of learning Latin to advantage ; such will in future 
enjoy the inestimable advantage of studying Experi- 
mental Science ; but if those who take up Latin are in 
consequence to lose all opportunity of acquiring some 
power of reading the secrets of Nature and of thereby 
developing thought-power and mental alertness — and 
such must be the effect of the adoption of the recoin- 
inendations of the Committee — they will prove to be 
of little value to the army in comparison with their 
colleagues whose eyes have been trained as well as 
their “ intellect.” In the course of the evidence given 
to the Committee, Dr. Warre expressed the view that 
Science would kill Latin eventually. Nothing could 
be more uiifbrtiinate ; but the course adopted by the 
Committee is that most calculated to bring about such 
a result, as Latin is thereby put in competition with 
a subject which must ere long be regarded as a 
necessary subject of school instruction under all 
conditions. Latin should be made one of the optional 
subjects along with Greek. 

In their sclieiiie, of, marks for the ■examination, the 
Committee put , Latin, French or German and Experi- 
mental Science on an equality by assigning . 20,00 
marks , to ' each ; but English and Mathematics are 
rated at a higher value, each' receiving- 30 00 marks. 
It would have been better to have, assigntM,.! e([ual 
vaiiies^ to the . several group -subjects regrirdtul as 
essential to a sound general education. It should 
scarcely be necessary to put a premium on the i>roper 
study of a man’s own language; the subj*e<‘.t has 
naturally a great advantage . over others. , As to 
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studies should follow that of modern languages lathm 
than precede it. The true study of classical languages 

1 Dr. Warn was eontimially liarinng on this point in Im ilUh f 
+n wiftiesses examined by tlie Committee. Tims (Q, , i ^ m ^ 

to put Geocrraphy and History into English, and your composition 
woS be teted in that way. We think, for instance that C. opposi- 
tion is admirably taught by translation from Latin or Greek. ( L 
witness) : Would yon agree ivith that, that translation irom anutli,.i 

lanecuage is teacliing Englisli Composition ? „ . a , . . 

Afoain fO. 3129) : “When officers have talked to us ol tlit 
ness of Greek and Latin, they have neglected the iaet that Greek aiui 
Latin are tlie great instructors in Engdisli, ! I it ness {the K*'v. 

Robertson); “ I quite concur in that.'* 
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should be reserved for the University. In any case, 
it is beyond question that a very large proportion of 
those who would make magnificent officers are incapable 
of learning Latin to advantage ; such will in future 
enjoy the inestimable advantage of studying Experi- 
mental Science ; but if those who take up Latin are in 
consequence to lose all opportunity of acquiring some 
power of reading the secrets of Nature and of thereby 
developing thought-power and mental alertness — and 
such must be the effect of the adoption of the reconi- 
nieiidations of the Committee — they will prove to be 
of little Aualue to the army in comparison with their 
colleagues whose eyes have been trained as well as 
their “ intellect.” In the course of the evidence gi^^en 
to the Committee, Dr. Warre expressed the view tliat 
Science would kill Latin eventually. Nothing could 
be more unfortunate ; hut tlie course adopted by the 
Committee is that most calculated to bring about such 
a result, as Latin is thereby put in competition with 
a subject which must ere long be regarded as a 
necessary subject of school instruction under all 
conditions. Latin should be made one of the optional 
subjects along with Greek. 

In their scheme of marks for the examinatioii, the 
Committee put Latin, French or German and Experi- 
mental Science on an equality by assigning 2000 
marks to each; but Engiisli and Mathematics are 
rated at a higher vaalue, each receiving 3000 marks. 
It would have been better to have assigned oi|ual 
values to the several group -subjects regarded as 
essential to a' sound' general education. It sliould 
scarcely . be necessary to . put :a premium on the proper 
study, of. a mail's' own language;, the suliject has 
naturally . a great advantage o.ver .others. As .to 
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"re“Xui;id;o^ 

‘t it": 

beim^ carried too lar was veiy siiu ^ 

l“ , i„ examining Major aene»l Sir ^ " 

of the training at Woolwich), sanl (<■). 604 . i- ■ 
was a„tme.°se amount of pure mathern.trca and „ 
forth, which one never has oooasion to ii r “ “ “ 
wards, unless one becomes an Instructor ol <-‘^6cts at 
Woolwich, where you teach them th§ same imtltub 
thino-s you have learned yourself.” This elicited fioni 
Geimral Grove the reply: «Well, there is a strange 
tendency in Mathematics-I do not know 
wherever yon introduce them they encroach hornlih. 
I am always struggling to cut down acWed niathe- 
matics.” And more to the same effect. Aga . 
Lieutenant-Colonel S. Moores, when asked whether he 
considered the syllabus for the entrance exaimuafeons 
at Woolwich and Sandhurst to be reasonable (L. 
at once replied, “No, sir; Mathematics are, in my 
opinion, very much over-valued as a subject tor Armv 
examinations, excepting for the Royal Engineers. 

After all, if reasonable standards were adopted both 
in Mathematics and Latin, these subjects wouhl n(,>t 
create the difficulty they do in examinations at present 
by absorbing so much of the time in school that no 
proper attention can be given to subjects in reality at 
least of equal importance. It should be insisted that 
fundamentals be thoroughly taught by practical methofl.-^, 
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so that the knowledge acquired may be real and usable : 
it is astonishing how far students may be carried in 
Mathematics, how real and interesting the subject 
becomes to them, when they grasp the fact that it has 
a practical bearing. 

While dealing with Mathematics, I cannot refrain 
from quoting a statement made by Captain Lee (Q. 
4209) with regard to the relative values of this sub- 
ject and of science to military men, as the opinion he 
expressed is of very general application. '' I think it 
is quite true,” said Captain Lee, “that a great number 
of Artillery officers do go through their service without 
using Science, but I tliiiik they feel that any science 
they know proves of much more practical use to them 
in their profession than the Mathematics they have 
learned. As far as I know, in the most scientific 
branch of the Artillery, the Garrison Artillery, there 
are practically no occasions where a knowledge of 
Mathematics is required beyond the Mathematics 
necessary to solve a simple formula, wffiereas the lack 
of knowledge of Electricity, Steam and Hydraulics is 
often a serious handicap to the officer.” 1 will venture 
to enlarge on this. Assuming that Latin, Mathematics 
and ' Experimeiita.l Science were taught equally well, 
])y equally sound methods ; assuming that they proved 
to he of equal value as forms of mental training (tliough, 
of course, <levelo]}iiig somewhat different faculties): the 
training gained thnuigli Experimental Seienee would 
l)e far tlie most valuable, because the recipients would 
be brought thm‘ohy most intimately into contact with 
the world uiul uiosf, fitted to help themselves by having 
their thought-power devtdoped. Of course this is but 
an opinion, }’ct id is one, I venture to tliink, which 
many sliare with me; lunmrlheless 1 make no superior 
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Lieutenant-Colonel S. Moores, when a.sked wliothm la* 
considered the syllabus for the entrance exaiuuuit.nns 
at Woolwich and Sandhurst to be reasonable (Q- 
at once replied, “No, sir; Mathematics are, ni my 
opinion, very much over-valued as a subject iov Arm} 
examinations, excepting for the Eoyal Engineers. 

After all, if reasonable standards were adopted liotli 
in Mathematics and Latin, these subjects would not. 
create the difficulty they do in examinations at ]U'esent 
by absorbing so much of the time in school that no 
proper attention can be given to subjects in realitx at 
least of equal importance. It should be hisisted that 
fundamentals be thoroughly taught by i)iuctioal methods. 
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so that the knowledge acquired may be real and usable : 
it is astonishing how far students may be carried in 
Mathematics, how real and interesting the subject 
becomes to them, when they grasp the fact that it has 
a practical bearing. 

While dealing with Mathematics, I cannot refrain 
from quoting a statement made by Captain Lee (Q. 
4209) with regard to the relative values of this sub- 
ject and of science to military men, as the opinion he 
expressed is of very general application. “ I think it 
is quite true,” said Captain Lee, “ that a great number 
of Artillery officers do go through their service without 
using Science, but I think they feel that any science 
they know proves of much more practical use to them 
in their profession than the Mathematics they have 
learned. As far as I know, in the most scientific 
branch of the Artillery, the Garrison Artillery, there 
are practically no occasions wliere a knowledge of 
Mathematics is required beyond the Mathematics 
necessary to solve a simple formula, whereas the lack 
of knowledge of Electricity, Steam and Hydraulics is 
often a serious handicap to the officer.” I will venture 
to enlarge on this. Assuming tliat Latin, Mathematics 
and .Experimental Science were taught equally widl, 
by equally .sound methods ; assuming that they jimved 
to be of equal value as forms of mental training (though, 
of course, developing .somewhat different faculties): ilie 
training gained through E.xperimental Science would 
he far tlu' mos!. vahmhh', because the recipients would 
be brought thereby most intimately into eontuet with 
the world and most fitted to help them.sclves by having 
their thought -powi.T developed. Of course this i.s but 
an opinion, yet. it. i.s one, ! venture to think, which 
many .share with iih‘; ueverthele.s.s .1 make no superior 
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1 for tlie subject and ask only that it should rank 
eSlj w ia lili.7 .«.tl.em.ticd B.imng among 

the necessary subjects of education. 

r .ai remains to consider the spee.fie Keeommonda- 
tions rfthe Committee with regard to fctpenmental 
Saoe as these are most unsatisfactory. Nothmg 
S be more satisfactory than the manner m which 
subieet is dealt with by the Committee m their 

oenoral report, paragraph 20. already quoted (p. o 4 ). 

But on turning to the scheme of the proposed examina 
to (Appendil A), it appears that not one Experimental 
Senoe iat two Experimental Sciences are eontoplated. 
via Physics and Chemistry either of which may he 
i. pretereiK* to Latin and together 
Mathematics and French or German. A m»t im 
portant issue is involved in this recommendation ; it 

cannot be too strongly opposed. 

It is very strange and proof how little^ we aie 
accustomed to act consistently or to organise, that 
having found a good thing we rarely make use oiit. 
la the early days of scientific teaching, the elementary 
parts of chemistry and physics were taught as one 
subject; but gradually, as the individual sciences 
developed, this healthy practice fell into abeyance. 
Then time brought its revenge : it was seen that a verj 
one-sided creature was being trained up ; that the 
subjects were in reality interdependent. Moreover, 
a revolt had been setting in against the formal stereo- 
typed manner in which chemistry was being taught in 
the schools; this came to a head about ISbi and a 
better policy was inaugurated by the Eeports presented 
to Section B of this Association in 1889 and 189U, 
which condemned “ test-tubing ” in favour of problem 
work and led to the introduction of the quantitative 
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exercises which are now generally admitted to be of the 
first importance. Although the scheme put forward by 
the Committee dealt primarily with chemistry, being the 
work of the Chemical Section, it yet had a physical basis : 
physical measurement, in fact, was its life blood ; all the 
earlier exercises described in it were in essence physical 
exercises; moreover the importance of paying some 
attention to bio -chemical and bio-physical phenomena 
was not overlooked. As teachers have gained experience 
of the educational value of the heuristic methods 
advocated in the British Association scheme, they have 
been led to apply them more and more widely and the 
teaching of Elementary Science has in consequence been 
regarded with growing favour of late years ; more and 
more has been clone to give it the necessary breadth 
so as to constituCe it an effective system of “ hTature 
Study. ” 

The University of London — not the reconstituted 
body of the present day but the much-abused examining 
body of the past — after careful inquiry, a few years ago, 
advisedly substituted the subject of General Elementary 
Science for the specific sciences previously prescribed 
for the Matriculation Examination : by so doing it 
took a forward step which has generally been admitted 
by those who can really appreciate the issue to be one 
of the most important possible from an educational 
point of view. But the syllabus was imperfectly tirawn 
up — although it liad many good points — ami the 
examination was entrusted to men who, besides having 
little sj-mpatiiy with the subject, had scant knowledge 
of school requirements and possibilities. Consequentiy, 
the examination was a fixilure, as every one foresaw it 
would he if conducted without proper comsideration. 
The new University has taken the wos/ HHicim: siejt of 
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reverting to- single subjects. It has done far worse 
tlian this, however, in making “ science ’’ an alternative 
subject. Such a reversal of the policy so long pursued 
by its forerunner can only be described as a National 
(limsteT. I make this statement with utmost con- 
sideration and trust that the fact that it is so pronounced 
from the Chair of this Section may give increased 
force to my opinion. 

It may be claimed that the action taken by the 
Committee on Military Education is in harmony with 
that approved of by the Senate of the University of 
London. The only comfort left open to us is that 
afforded by the proverb that two wrongs do not make a 
right. Let us hope that wiser councils will ere long 
prevail. The consequences of perseverance in so narrow 
a policy must be very serious. Consuler the effect even 
from a limited professional point of view. It is widely 
felt that, owing to the growth of knowledge, it is 
necessary to specialise if we are to do effective work ; 
but this does not mean that we should be uncultured. 
We know that the very contrary is the case ; that 
there was never a time when general knowledge was 
of greater value than it is at the present day. Yet 
how little this is recognised. The physicist is already 
unable to understand the chemist. And although the 
biologist is attempting to unravel almost transcendeiital 
problems in chemistry, he has but the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the subject. What intellectual pigmies 
we shall be if we pursue so short-sighted a policy ; how 
ineffective must be our treatment of borderland problems. 
How little right men of science will have to reproach 
those who have received only a classical and literary 
training with lack of general culture if we remain so 
narrow within our own domain. And from a general 
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point of view the outlook is still more serious. The 
object of introducing Experimental Science into schools 
is to give training in knowledge of the world : to 
cultivate appreciation of its beauties and mysteries. 
To do this involves resort in some measure to all the 
sciences. Chemistry and physics are put first merely 
because they are of fundamental importance, chemical 
and physical changes being at the root of all natural 
phenomena. 

As to the value of “ Science ’’ to military men, it 
is easy to understand that they should have little 
conception what it may do for them: having never 
received proper training hitherto, they cannot have 
had the opportunity of testing its usefulness or of 
appreciating its n\erits. But making all allowances, 
it is difficult to understand an answer such as that 
given by Lieutenant-Colonel Murray (Q. 4806) to the 
Committee on Military Education, viz., that '' Science 
is a narrowing study for the young mind, and we want 
to widen and open tlie mind as much as possible ; let 
them learn their science afterwards'’ (that is after 
the entrance examination). The contention of the 
advocates of ‘‘ Science ” has always been that of all 
subjects it tends most to widen and open the mind. 
Why attention should be specially called to this 
answer by the Comiiiittee in their report is a riddle ; 

I hope it was because they desired to show they 
could rise superior to the occasion. But the idea 
that science “ can be learnt afterwards is a very 
common one and one of the most pernicious abroad. 
Learning from books and teachers is a lazy and 
inefiective method of learning; the avei'age scholar is 
corrupted at an early ago by exclusive resort to such 
methods. Much oi‘ tlic mental inertness of the day 
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is acquired at school by over-indulgence in book 
study. But apart from this, early youth is the period 
when the mind is most alert and the desire to acquire 
and to experiment greatest ; it is the time when the 
powers of observing and of reasoning can be most 
easily developed into fixed habits : in fact, if they are 
not then developed, it is only in exceptional cases 
that the omission can be rectified in after life. It is 
too cruel that Mr. Shenstone, the one witness on the 
subject heard by the Committee on Military Educa- 
tion, should have given expression to the ill-considered 
opinion that the beginning of the study of Science 
necessarily comes somewhat later than that of Latin. 
The statement shows how prone we are to diuw false 
conclusions, how little we think r before we speak. 
The study of Science begins wdien the infant opens 
its eyes ; every step it takes when it toddles is an 
attempt to apply the methods of experimental science ; 
some training in scientific method is given in well- 
conducted Kindergarten schools ; but wiien school is 
entered, the curtain is suddenly drawn upon all such 
rational study : if it be the fate of the child to enter 
a Preparatory school prior to entering a Public school, 
he is at once referred back to the times of the Eomans 
and Greeks, his teachers being oblivious of the 
real lesson to be learnt from the study of the 
scholastic methods of classical times— that tlie training 
given to the youth should be such as to fit him to do 
his work as a man. How can our officers, how can 
any of us, be otherwise than ill-prepared to do our 
duty in the world when we are so treated as youths ? 

Of course all such narrow views, all such narrow 
actions, as those I have referred to are but conse- 
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queiices of the lack of imaginative power — - of our 
failure to make any scientific use of our imagination. 
Surely it were time we recognised this : that we 
sought to do our duty towards our children. An 
Arnold who could introduce morality into school 
method, not merely into school manners, would be a 
precious gift to the world in these days. Steeped as 
we are in medievalism, we need some cataclysm — some 
outburst of glowing sand and steam such as the world 
has recently witnessed in the islands of Martinique 
and St. Vincent — which would sweep away pre- 
conceived opinions and give clearness to the atmo- 
sphere. American industry is distinguished by the 
readiness with which maiiulacturers scrap their 
machinery and refit. Why cannot we agree to scrap 
our scholastic and academic ideals — if not our schools 
and schoolmasters — and refit on scientific lines ? If 
we are to weld our Empire into a coherent wliole and 
maintam it intact, wm must do so. Unless we recog- 
nise prophets — if progress be allowed to depend on 
the multitude — we shall perish. And time presses ; 
we cannot with safety much longer remain a '' nation 
of amateurs.” An appeal must ere long be made to 
the masses to eiiforce the provision of leaders; it iniist 
be urged upon the men that they see to it that tlieir 
masters are educated : for however democratic we may 
be ill our ideals, history teaches, in a manner which 
admits of no denial, that leaders are the salt of tlio 
earth ; and in tliese days leaders need a deal of 
training to be effective. 

Uiiforkinately, it too often happens that those 
placed in authority are' the very last to attempt to 
march with tlie t-imes. Bodies such as our 'Univer- 
sities, the Education Depar'iinent .and tlie Uivil. 
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Service Gommissioners might have been expected to 
lead the way, to keep the most watchful eye on 
all that was happening, to note and apply all improve- 
ments. The very contrary has been the case. As a 
rule, tliey have advanced only under severe pressure 
from outside, scarcely a change can be credited to 
their initiative. It does not seem to have occurred 
to them that an Intelligence Department would be a 
desirable appendage. All suffer from the fetal blot 
that discretion and authority are vested only in a few 
heads of departments ; the younger and more active 
spirits have no opportunity granted them while their 
minds are plastic, full of courage and instinct with 
advance: so when the time comes that they can act 
they have lost the desire through inanition. This is the 
terrible disease from which all our public offices and 
many industries suffer. It is right to accord experience 
its proper value but it is wrong to put aside youthful 
energy and inventiveness. Our American cousins owe 
their advance largely to the recognition of these facts. 

At bottom the spirit of commercialism is the 
cause of much of the contorted action we complain of. 
Neither Cambridge nor Oxford will take the step wliicli 
has long been pressed upon them — and never more 
eloquently than by the Bishop of Hereford in his 
paper read before this Section last year — to make 
their entrance examination one which would be in 
accordance ^vith our knowledge and the recognised 
needs of the times, one Avhich would have the effect 
of leading schools generally to impart the ruclimeiits of 
a sound general education. They cannot act together 
and are afraid to act singly, each fearing that it 
would prejudice its entry if it took a step in adA^ance 
and in any way sought to influence the schools. The 
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Colleges vie with each other in securing the best 
scholars in the hope of scoring in the general com- 
petition. And the Schools have discovered that 
successes gained in examinations are the most effective 
means of advertising : they are therefore being turned 
more and more into establishments resembling those 
engaged in the manufacture of pdte cle foie gras^ iii 
which the most crammable are tutored without the 
least consideration of the manner in which lifelong 
mental biliousness is engendered by the treatment. 
Parents; with strange perversity, worship the success 
achieved by Tom and Dick, Mary and Jane ; and think 
they are doing their duty by their children in allowing 
them to be made use of — for private ends. The worst 
feature of the system is the narrow spirit of trades 
unionism which it lias engendered, which leads to the 
worship for ever afterwards of those who have gained 
the prizes, instead of regarding them but as victors 
for the inoment and requiring them at each step to 
give fresh proof of power. ISrothing is more unwise 
than the way in which we overrate the pretensions of 
the “ first class ” man ; we too often make a prig of him 
by so doing. Tliose who succeed in examinations are 
too frequently not those most fitted for the work of the 
world, A long experience has convinced me tliat the 
boys a few I'daces down a class are, as a rule, the best 
material. Those at the top may liave acquisitive 
power but imire often than not they lack individuality 
and tlie |)ower of exercising initiative. We must base 
our jiulgment in the future on evidence of training 
and of general conduct, not on isolated examinations. 
If any siueerity of purpose be left in us, if any sense 
of tile valm* of tiaie training'— of wdiat coisstitutes true 
training— can be rescued from tlie scholastic wreck ori^ 
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which we find ourselves at present enaba,rkecl, we must 
institute some form of leaving examination which will 
aive the reciuisite freedom to the schools and every 
opportunity for the development of individuality hut 
at the same time necessitate thoroughness ol training 
and patient regard of every grade of intelligence; 
leaders will show themselves and will not need to he 
examined for. Examinations as commercial enter- 
prises must suffer an enforced bankruptcy. 

Eacing studs must be regarded as luxuries in 
schools and kept apart from the ordinary stables, 
these being regarded as the first charge upon the 
establishment, as the serious work of the world mil 
fall upon their occupants. In other words, special 
prohsion must be made for scholars,: they must not 
be allowed to monopolise attention and set the pace 
to the detriment of the majority. When Carlyle 
made the statement that we had in our islands a 
population of so many millions, mostly fools, he stated 
what is only half a truth. He failed to realise that 
the foolishness is very largely begotten of neglect and 
want of opportunity, not innate. Our schools iiiostlj 
fail to find out the intelligence latent in the great 
majority of their pupils and give it little chance oi 
developing by offering them a varied diet irom viiicli 
to select. During a long experience as a teacher, ^ I 
have over and over again seen weaklings develop in 
course of time to strong men when they have been 
properly encouraged and an opportunity at last foumi 
for the exer'cise of their talents.'^ The Briton is in 
this respect a most mysterious creature: you never 
know when it is safe to call him a fool. All are 
agreed that the mistakes in the recent war were not 
due to lack of intelligence but to lack of training. 
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There can be no doubt of that. All who have taught 
in our colleges will, I am sure, agree with me that the 
material sent up from the schools is in substance 
magnificent but too often hopelessly unfit to benefit 
from higher teaching. The things said of those who 
enter for the military profession are as nothing in 
comparison with what could be said of those who enter 
for the professions generally. If our young people fail 
to show intelligence in later life, it is as a rule because 
the conditions under which we place them in earlier 
life are not only such as to leave their intelligence 
undeveloped but— what is far worse — such as to mar 
their ability. The best return we can make to those 
who did such magnificent sermce in the late war will 
be to take to, heart the real lessons taught by the 
mistakes: to see to it that their children and their 
successors geuei'ully are trained in a happier school 
than that in which they w'ere placed.^ 

Examining bodies at the present time do not appear 
to realise tire full measure of their responsibility. To 
examine well is at all times a diflicult task, far more 
difficult than to teach well. The examiner wields a 
larce measure of authority and it is irrrperative that 
he°should exercise this wisely. Exarrriners should 
therefore be chosen witli extreme care and with due 
regard to tlreir fitness for the work ; but this too 
rarely happens; the choice falls too frequently on 
specialists with little knowledge of educational require- 
ments and possililitie-s. The examination of boys and 
ffirks is far too often put into the hands of those W'ho 
have no real knowledge of the species and little 

sympathy with its ways. 

Thijre are thn:e cotirses open to examining borlies- — 
to lead, to maintain themselves just abreast of the 
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times, to stagnate. As a matter of fact, the last is that 
almost invariably chosen — a syllabus, when once 
adopted, remaining in force year after year. Conse- 
quently, examinations tend to retard rather than to 
favour the introduction of improved methods of 
teaching. It is impossible to justify a policy which 
has such results. The evil effect of examinations 
would be less if the syllabus were abolished and the 
limits of examinations very broadly indicated ; this is 
done in some cases and might be in all. The in- 
competent examiner and teacher are not in the least 
helped by the conventional curt syllabus but the liberty 
of action of the competent examiner and teacher and 
their desire to effect improvements are materially 
limited by it. The competent examiner should know 
what is a fair demand to make of a particular class of 
students and should be in a position to take count of 
the advances that are being made; the coiiipeteiit 
teacher should be able to do all in his power to make 
the teaching effective and be secure in feeling that his 
efforts could not fail to be appreciated. To take my 
own subject, the chemistry syllabus recently laid dowm 
for the London Matriculation examination is quite 
unsuited to its purpose and most hopelessly behind the 
times. The scheme put forward in the report of the 
Committee on Military Education is but a bag of dry 
bones. In the case of several subjects, the South 
Kensington schemes are full of the gravest faults, their 
hoary antiquity being their least objectionable feature. 
Surely a national institution, disj)ensiiig public funds, 
should be the last to hold back the nation; it sliould 
he provided with machinery which would enable it to 
march with the times. In making this criticism, I should 
like to recognise the great work done by Sir 'William 
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Abney in instituting reforms; but one swallow does 
not make a summer : a self-acting governing inechanisrn 
is needed which would at all times maintain the balance 
of practice with progress. 

If we consider the process by which decisions on 
such matters are arrived at, even in the bodies repre- 
sentative of very large interests, it is a curiously 
imperfect one. Usually very few individuals are 
concerned. We are all still imbued with primitive 
instincts. In some way two parties arise and the 
question is, which shall conquer ? More often than 
not the true inwardness of the issue presented is left 
out of account — the considered opinion of the day is 
scarcely asked for or if opinions are collected they are 
not weighed. Therefore, calm reason is rarely the 
arbiter. The conditions of modern civilisation require 
that some better method shall be devised which will 
really enable us to do that which would be of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. We do not 
sufficiently remember that while we are tilting, the 
enemy at our gates is contemplating our failure to 
maintain and strengthen our fortifications and quietly 
advancing his forces to the attack. Speaking of the 
ISTavy in the House of Commons not long ago, Mr. 
Arnold Forster said : There was a need for some rein- 
forcement of the intellectual equipment which directed, 
or ought to direct, the enormous forces of our Empire.’’ 
Surely ’we may tahe these words as true generally. 

At the present time, when the responsibility of con- 
trolliog all grades of education is about to be cast upon 
the coiiimiinity and the actual call to arms is imminent, 
it is imperative that a sound public policy should be 
framed and that nothing should be allowed to stand in 
the way of the public good. It cannot be denied that 
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School Boards Lave done most admirable service ; but 
there are many who are convinced that in not a few 
respects they have been disastrous failures : that we 
need a wider organisation, penetrated with sounder and 
especially with more practical views. The one essential 
condition of success is that the public should treat the 
matter seriously, realising that their own immediate 
interests are at stake ; that they will be the first to suffer 
those who are chosen by them to formulate the new 
policy and to supervise the work of education are un- 
qualified and, let me add, to emphasise my meaning, 
unpractical. If the State is to retain any measure of 
authority, it too must be prepared to exercise that 
authority wisely. The blame to be put upon School 
Boards in England for having allowed an unpractical 
system of education in the schools is as nothing compared 
with the blame to be put upon the Education De2)artment 
for having allowed such a system to grow up by the 
adoption of academic ideals and academic machinery. 
Until recently, it was a disqualification for an inspector 
to have teaching experience. A good degree, if not 
political influence, was the one qualification. Con- 
sequently men were chosen whose practical instincts 
had never been developed, who knew nothing of prac- 
tical life and of common-place requirements, nothing 
of children and their ways ; with rare exceptions the 
inspectors could look at education only from between 
literary blinkers. To intensify the evil the wicked 
system of payment by results was introduced. An in- 
spector such as I have described, working under such a 
system, could not do otherwise than destroy teaching.’ 

’ The inspector destroys teaching, because, he is bound by law and 
necessity to examme according to a given pattern ; and the perfection 
of teaching is that it does not work by a given pattern (Thring) 
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The first necessary step to take will be to reorganise 
the Education Department, root and branch ; to imbue 
it throughout with sound ideals and lead it to under- 
stand its great importance as the head centre of the 
Educational system: for disestablish as we may and 
however much we may favour local self-government, a 
head centre there must be to correlate the efforts 
made throughout the country and to distribute wisdom ; 
but its functions will be those of an exchange and 
enquiry office rather than directive and assertive. At 
least, such is my reading of the tendency of the 
Zeitgeist. Such a department will have an Intelligence 
Jjoard, whose members are partly official, partly 
unofficial, so that it may maintain itself in constant 
touch with outside opinion and effort. One function 
of this Board v?ill be to preside at a monthly bonfire 
of red tape and official forms ; for in future, even if 
no other subject of Government concern be kept in a 
lively and living state, education must infallibly be. 
The whole staff* of the office, including the inspectorate, 
will be required to avail itself of that most valuable 
institution, the sabbatical year, i.e., to spend every 
seventh year in some other employment, so that they 
may not forget that the world has ways sometimes 
different from those pictured within the office which 
it is advisable to take note of in education. Eefreshed 
and invigorated, they will return to work, prepared to 
sacrifice all sorts of traditions and to recognise the 
existence of short cuts across fields which had before 
appeared to be of interminable dimensions ; and as it 
will be required that they spend a certain proportion 
of their close time in the company of children — if 
they have none of their own— they will learn ^hat a 
child has ways and views of its own, none the less 
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interesting and worthy of consideration because they 
are somewhat different from those of grown-up people. 

It is fortunate that the Technical Education 
Movement has been coincident in England with the 
development of the School Board system. Those 
engaged in it have worked untramelled by official 
requirements and much original thought has been 
enlisted in its service. In essence it has always 
been a revolt against the academic ideals permeating 
University education and the schools generally; the 
faults of the schools, in fact, are the more obvious in 
the light of experience gained in technical education, 
which will now come to our aid in correcting them. 

The really serious tasks before those who direct the 
work of education in the immediate future will be the 
choice of a programme and the provision of capable 
teachers. If they enter on these tasks with a light 
heart, God help our nation; they will thereby give 
proof that they have no true conception of the great 
responsibility attaching to the position they occupy. 
Let no man offer himself for the work unless he feel 
certain that he is in some degree qualified. 

As to the programme, it may be said that that is 
for the teachers to settle ; and so it should be. But 
it cannot be denied that by long-continued neglect to 
read the writing on the wall, they have lost the claim 
to legislate ; they have shown that they do not know 
how to legislate. The public must lay down the 
programme in its broad outlines ; teachers must fill in 
the details. The task imposed upon the schools will 
be to develop the faculties generally — not in the lop- 
sided manner customary heretofore — and especially to 
develop thought-power in all its forms and the due 
application of thought-power. 
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I believe that gradually a complete revolution must 
take place in school procedure ; that the school building 
of the future will be altogether different from the con- 
ventional building of to-day, which is but an expansion 
of the monkish cell and the cloister. Instead of being 
a place fitted only for the rearing of what I have 
elsewhere termed desk-ridden emasculates, the school 
will be for the most part modelled on the workshop, 
giving to this term the most varied meaning possible ; 
a great part of the time will be spent at the work 
bench, tool in hand. ISlature’s workshop will, of course, 
be constantly utilised ; and the necessary provision will 
be made for outdoor exercise and physical training. 
Scientific method will underlie the whole of education. 

It will be reccgnised that education has two sides, 
a literary and a practical : that the mind can work 
through fingers — in fact, through all the senses ; that it 
is not embodied only in the so-called intellect, a narrow 
creation of the schools. The practical training will 
therefore be regarded as at least ecpial in importance 
to the literary. Heads of schools will not only be 
potential bishops : almost all careem wdll be open to 
them. In fact, I trust the system will be in operation 
which I have a,lready advocated should be applied to 
the Education Department : tliat the members of the 
school staff will be forced out into the world at stated 
intervals, so that they may not degenerate into pedants 
capable only of applying set rules much after the 
manner of that delightful creation Beckmesser in 
Wagner’s opera “ Die Meistersinger.” 

Tlu; class system will be largely abandoned. 
Children’s school time will not be chopped up into 
regulated periods in a manner which finds no analogy 
in the work-a-day world : instead they will have certain 
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tasks confided to them to do and will be allowed con- 
siderable latitude in carrying them to completion. In 
fact, they will be treated as rational beings; their 
individuality and self-respect will be developed from 
the outset. The Boer "War will have taught us to 
adopt open order teaching as well as open order firing. 
Schools will glory in turning out individuals instead of 
machines. The success of the Americans is largely 
due to the way in which Eepublicaii doctrines are 
applied to the up-bringing of children in America. 
W e must follow their example and set our children 
free and encourage them to be free at an early age. 
The human animal develops at a sufficiently slow rate 
in all conscience ; there is little need for man to retard 
his own development. School, with its checks upon 
freedom and individuality, should be quitted at seven- 
teen at latest, I believe ; all subsequent systematic 
training should take place at college. Boys are kept 
at school after seventeen mainly for the purposes of 
the school. It is claimed that by remaining they gain 
most valuable experience by acting as monitors "and 
prelects ; but this experience is enjoyed only by the 
few and might be obtained at an earlier age. Then it 
is said that seventeen is too early an age to enter 
Oxford or Cambridge ; but this has only been the case 
since schools have retained boys to prepare them for 
examinations and in order that they might assist in 
the management. I believe that the attempts whicli 
have been made in these latter days to do college work 
at schools and to establish engineering sides in order to 
work for senior boys have had almost detrirnental 
It is said that the training given in technical 
far removed from practice ; but how 
must this be true of technical work done 
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under school conditions? The excessive devotion to 
literary methods favoured by schools and the older 
Universities tends to develop unpractical habits which 
unfit many to face the rough-and-tumble life of the 
world and is productive of a disinclination for practical 
avocations. By leaving school at a properly early 
period this danger is somewhat lessened; moreover it 
is necessary in many walks of life that school should be 
left early in order that the school of practice may be 
entered sufficiently soon to secure the indispensable 
manual dexterity and habits. Eor a long time past we 
have been drifting away from the practical ; those who 
are acquainted with the work of the schools, especially 
the elementary schools, are aghast at the influence 
they are exercisiiig in hindering the development of 
practical ability. We must in some way counteract 
this tendency. On the other hand, we have to meet 
the views of those who very properly urge that it is 
cruel to withdraw children from school even at the 
age we do. The two views must in some way be 
reconciled. The only way will be to so improve the 
teaching in schools that school becomes a palace of 
delight and the continuation school a necessity. The 
habits formed at school should be such that study 
would never be intermitted on leaving school. At 
present, school so nauseates the majority that on 
quitting it they have neither desire nor aptitude to 
study left in them : the work done in it is so impossible 
to translate into ordinary practice, so foreign to outside 
requirements. 

The problem can only be solved by the scientific 
use of the imagination. The solution I would venture 
to offer is that an honest attempt be made to teach 
not only the three Es but also a fourth, Eeasoning — ■ 
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the use of thought-power — and that a properly wide 
meaning be given to all the ITs. 

Of all powers which can be acquired at school, that 
of reading is of first importance. Let teachers read 
what Carlyle says in the "Hero as Man of Letters,” 
correcting his exaggerations by reading into his words 
some of the lessons taught by experimental science. 
Eeading is not taught in schools in these days ; if it 
were, people would not waste their time on the rubbish 
which now figures as literature, for which a rational 
substitute 'mfiist le found. A well-read man is wor- 
shipped at the Universities and is held up to all 
comers as a pattern. Why should not children be 
encouraged to be " well read ” ? Let us admit this and 
sow hooks in their path. Thring, in giving utterance 
to Iiis " Practical Thoughts on Education after Thirty 
Years’ Work,” speaks strongly on this point. " Great 
interest will make up for want of time. Create great 
interest,” he says. These are noteworthy words. As 
soon as children can read throw away all lesson-books 
for a time. Let them read. Let them read aloud — 
really^ read, not tumble through the pages. Give them 
to read poetry, the lives of good men, narratives of 
noble deeds, historical stories and historical novels, 
books of travel and all the fascinating literature of 
discovery and adventure. Tlie person who has once 
learnt to read well is tempted to go on. And such 
hooks, selected by a carefully graduated scheme, would 
supply endless knowledge whilst kindling the mind, 
without any waste of time from drudgery and disgust. 
Geography, history and power of speech are all com- 
prised in such books if properly used.” 

Thring here advocates what I would advocate — tlie 
incidental method of teaching. Why should there be 
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any set lesson in subjects such as history and geography ? 
Nothing is worse, more stereotyped, more cramping to 
the intellect, than the set lesson of so many lines or 
pages, of a sort of Liebig’s Essence of information, 
with the attendant obligation of committing the facts 
recorded in them to memory. The child, like the 
restive, high-mettled young steed, wants to be ofi' and 
away — not to be held severely in hand. Why should 
not the method by which we get up a subject in later 
life be followed in schools ? At least it should be 
properly tried. Let us give freedom to children and 
at least during early years lead them to read hard and 
wisely : they will do so gladly ; and give them pictures 
innumerable in illustration of their reading. And 
children must no^ only be taught to read books : they 
must learn also to regard and use them as sources of 
information; the habit of flying for information to 
books must be cultivated. They must be constantly 
referred to dictionaries and works of reference generally ; 
they must be set to hunt up all sorts of stories. Of 
course the scholastic Beekmesser will object that such 
a system is impossible, that there would be an end to 
all discipline ; but to say this is to show a want of 
understanding of children and of faith in them and is 
proof of failure to recognise their power of accepting 
responsibility when it is properly put upon them. 
The secret of success lies in beginning sufficiently 
early ; once let them appreciate what they are doing 
and the majority wdll work eagerly and spontaiieoiisly. 

But when the full meaning is given to the first of 
the E’s, it will be held to cover not only the reading 
of printed or written character but also the reading of 
some of Nature’s signs, to the end that sermons may he 
discovered in stones and good in everything. That is 
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to say, at the same time that they are acquiring the 
true art of reading, they must be learning the true art 
of experimenting — to find out things by putting 
questions of their own and obtaining direct answers. 
Tlie teaching of the elements of experimental science 
must therefore accompany the teaching of reading. 
And great care must be exercised that the palate for 
experimenting, for results, is not spoilt by reading. 
The use of text-books must be most carefully avoided 
at this stage in order that that which should be elicited 
by experiment is not previously known and merely 
demonstrated — a most inferior method from any true 
educational point of view and of little value as a means 
of developing thought -power, I regard Huxley s 
Physiography,’’ for example, as a type of the book to 
be avoided until method has been fully mastered. The 
great difficulty in the way of teaching the art of reading 
arises from the comparative paucity of readable books 
for young people. Text-books are not readable ; in 
fact, they tend to spoil reading ; and the majority of 
books are written for grown-up people having con- 
siderable experience of the world. The mistake is 
too commonly made of expecting children to master 
'' classics.” On the other hand, we need not fear 
allowing advanced books to fall into the hands of 
children; they are the first to despise the namby- 
pamby stuff that is too frequently offered to them. A 
new literature must be created, if education is to be 
put on a sound basis; something beyond mere word 
painting is required. Books are wanted, written in a 
bright, attractive and simple style, full of accurate 
information, which would carry us over the world and 
give clear pictures of all that is to be seen as well as 
of the character and customs of its inhabitants ; and 
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books are wanted which, in like manner, would carry 
us back in time and sketch the history of the peoples 
of the earth. The various branches of science all need 
their popular exponents ; our books are for the most 
part too technical ; whilst much has been done to 
advocate the introduction of science ” into general 
education, little has been done to make this possible. 
Unfortunately those who attempt to write readable 
books are too frequently not those who are possessed 
of sound knowledge : it is time that it were realised 
by those who could write well and accurately that 
there is a duty incumbent upon them; on the other 
hand, something should be done to stem the torrent of 
text-books which is now flooding the field of education 
with the destroying force of a deluge, making proper 
reading impossible. 

The true use of books has yet to be found and 
admitted; we do not sufficiently recognise their value 
as stores of information and savers of brain waste. 
Why should long trains of facts be committed to 
memory but to be forgotten ? It is impossible to 
believe that such a process is mental training ; it must 
involve loss of energy and mental degradation. In 
future we must give the training at less cost and teach 
the art of going to books for minute details wdienever 
they are wanted. Nearly every subject is taught in 
an eminently selfish manner at the present time, the 
expert declaring that the learner must become 
aequairited with all the main facts of the subject, 
instead of recognising that it is far more important to 
acquire knowledge of first principles together witli the 
power of acquiring the knowledge of facts 'whenever 
these become necessary. 

The second E.may be held to cover not only mere 
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writing but also composition. Wliy is tlie art of 
composition taught so badly ? Because it is impossible 
even for children to make bricks without straw ; they 
have little to write about under ordinary school 
conditions. The subject is also one, I believe, which 
jiiust be taught incidentally — at least during the earlier 
years- — and chiefly in connection with the experimental 
work; in fact, to make this last the training it should 
be, an absolute record of all that is done must be 
properly written out while the work is being done, too. 
Many teachers, I know, shy at this. It is their business, 
they say, to teach ''Science it is not their office to 
teach literary style ; but they are wrong : they must 
inevitably accept the burden if they are to succeed in 
teaching “ Science at all. An experiment, like an act, 

“ hath three branches ” — -to conceive, to do, to utilise : 
a clearly defined motive must underlie it ; it must be 
properly executed ; the result must be interpreted and 
applied. It is only when the motive is clearly written 
out that it is clearly understood— that the meaning or 
intention of the experiment is clearly grasped; and 
this is equally true of the result. Of coiirse, it is 
necessary to proceed slowly and not to demand too 
much from beginners ; but it is surprising liow^ the 
power grows. Drawing, of course, must be included 
under the second E; but this also may wdth advantage 
be taught incidentally and only receive individual 
attention at a later stage, wdien those who show 
aptitude in the incidental work have been selected out 
for higher instruction. 

The third E must be held to cover, not merely the 
simple rules of arithmetic and all that is necessary 
of formal mathematics but also measurement work. 
Mathematics claims to be an exact subjeco : therefore 
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it must be treated exactly and made the means of 
inculcating training in exactness ; not on paper merely 
but in fact. Moreover, physical science reposes on a 
basis of exact measurement, so that the introduction 
! of experimental work into schools involves the intro- 

I ductioii of measurement work as a matter of course, 

i The fourth E- — Eeasoniiig — will necessarily be 

taught in connection with every subject of instruction, 
not specifically. It is introduced as marking the ab- 
solute need of developing thought-power; and, in point 
of fact, should be put before all others in importance. 

; Under such a system as I suggest tlie time of study 

' would be spent in two ways — in reading and experi- 

menting. But whatever we do let us be thorough; 
the danger lies in attempting too much, too many 
^ things. Each sfep must be taken slowly and warily 

t and a secure position established before going further. 

I Ireland is fortiinate at the present time in that 

iar- reaching changes are being introduced into its 
educational system. A body of men are engaged in 
this work who are, 1 believe, in every way specially 
qualified to promote refornis and earnestly desirous of 
^ developing a sound policy. The Irish race have ricli 

powers of imagination such as no other section of the 
nation possesses : it is only necessary that these ])owers 
be trained to considered and balanced action to make 
the Irish capable of deeds before which tlie splendi^l 
achievements of the past will appear as nothing. Of 
course tlie de\'ehqmient of a true policy must come 
about slowly; we must not be too imjiutient (»f 
results luit give eA'ery encouragement and all po»ssiI)le 
support t(» those engaged in the work. It is before all 
tilings necessary to remember that the school is a 
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preparation for life, not for the inspector's visit ; in the 
future the inspector will act more as adviser and friend, 
let us hope, than as mentor. 

Turning to niy own subject, the programmes laid 
down for primary and intermediate schools appear to 
me to be well thought out and full of promise, the 
only fault that I might be inclined to find being that 
perhaps they are somewhat too ambitious. But very 
able men are directing the work who should be 
able to see that thoroughness is aimed at before all 
things. Nothing could be more gratifying than Mr. 
Heller’s statement in the Eeport for 1900, '' that the 
Irish teachers as a whole seem to possess a great 
natural taste and aptitude for science and the method 
of experimental inquiry.” May they seek to set the 
example which is sorely needed to teachers in other 
parts of the Kingdom. I fear there has been a good 
deal of hand-to-mouth teaching in the past ; to avoid 
this, the teacher should not only have a carefully 
drawn-up scheme of work but should keep a diary in 
which the work accomplished each . week is carefully 
recorded. In this way the weaker teachers will check 
any ten'dency they may have to relax their efforts and 
inspectors will be in the position to understand 
at once what progress is being made. Education, 
unfortunately, is subject to booms as the money market 
is; just now the Nature study ” boom is on. We 
must be very careful not to let this carry us away ; 
whatever is done must be by way of real Nature study 
and must have very simple beginnings. In most of 
the work that is being boomed, the presence of the 
eternal hook is only too evident ; such teaching 
must be worthless. Let the teachers remember that 
the great object in view is to acquire the art 
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of experimenting and observing with a clearly defined 
and logical purpose. If they once learn to experiment 
properly all else will follow. The inspectors iimst give 
constructive help to the work; they too must be 
students and labourers in the cause of progress, not 
mere commentators. And there will be a great 
opportunity for experts to assist who can be helpful 
to schools. Every school should be provided with 
workshop, simply equipped with flat-topped tables, in 
which all the subjects which are taught practically 
can be taken. Elaborately fitted laboratories are not 
only unnecessary but undesirable ; the work should I 
done under conditions such as obtain in ordinary lifi*. 
A due proportion of the school time must be devoted 
to experimental ^studies : no difficulty will arise wlani 
it is seen that so much else is taught iiicidontally ; 
and that this is the case must be carefully borne in 
mind in arranging the curriculum — otliorwise there 
will be much overlapping and waste of time, l.astly, 
every effort must be made to keep down tlie nhe of 
the classes. I trust that in Ireland the girls will 
receive as much attention as the boys. Experimentu! 
teaching is of even greater value to them thnulo boys, 
as boys have more opportunities of doing work winch 
is akin to it in the world. The work done b}" girls 
should of course bear directly on tlau'r 
occupations. 

If we are to improve our schools the ti*aelu‘rs mu>i 
be trained to teach properly — or railier, hn: uh* say, 
must be put in the right way to lea<-h, iMnaiust* 
practice and experience alone can give prohiheucy. 
This is the most difficult of all the problems |m Ih* 
faced in providing for the future/ It is the om nf 
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ail others to be thought out with the greatest care ; 
in soiviug it the help of all who can help must be 
secured. No amount of didactic teaching will make 
teachers ; the training must be practical. To graft on 
the 01 dinaiy training a course of lectures on the theory 
and practice ot teaching plus a certain amount of 
practice in a school is not enough. How can we 
attempt to teach the theory and practice of teaching 
when we are agreed that we do not know how to 
teach most subjects ? How cair a master of method 
instruct us how to teach subjects of which he has only 
heard? It cannot be done; in point of fact, we are 

talking about the thing — beating about the bush 

instead of treating the problem as one which can only 
be solved by experiment. To teach method, you mu.st 
know your subject; one man cannot know many 
subjects. Of course, there are quite a number of good 
general rules to be learnt but the application of these 
must rest with the specialist; and the only proper 
way of giving training in method is to teach the 
subject m the way it seems desirable that it should 
be taught. The end result of training should be the 
developihent of a spirit of absolute humility — of the 
feeling that no task is so difficult as that of teachiim 
pioper y, no career in which finality is more iuqiossible 
to attain to, no career which offers greater opportunity 
01 perpetual self-improvement. The effect of the 
narrow and unimaginative system in vogue to-day is 
to send forth a set of young persons who arrogantly 

ink of the amount of preparation involved in train- 
ing for athletic competitions or in training race-horses 
even, they would entertain more modest views and be 
that they have everything to learn when they 
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commence their work. The Beckmessers reign supreme 
in our training colleges of to-day; they must be got 
rid of ' and true modest experts introduced in their 
place. The test of efiSciency must be a real one, not 
that of a mere final examination. The inspectors 
must see to it that the instruction is given 
always with a view to the fact that the students are 
to become teachers, which at present seems to be the 
last consideration borne in mind. Every efibrt must 
be made to secure a higher class of student for the 
training colleges ; a fair secondary training must he 
insisted on, A narrow spirit of trades unionism 
pervades the primary school system^ at the present 
time ; School Boards and managers of Pupil Teachers’ 
Centres make no effort to secure the assistance of 
secondary teachers. 

My receipt for '•a training college would be : 
Develop thought-power and individuality ; develop 
imagination. Teach whatever will do this most effec- 
tively ; let special subjects be studied in the way that 
may best be followed in teaching them subsequently. 

It is to the lasting shame of our State organisation 
and of our School Boards that so little has been done 
to provide competent teachers. 

The future rests with the Universities ; but to save 
the nation the Universities must be practical ; broader 
eoiiceptions must prevail in them. A course of 
training which will give true culture must he insisted 
on. The Universities have recently shown a dis- 
positioii— to use a vulgarism- — to throw themselves 
at the heads of the military authorities and to make 
special provision for the training of military students. 
It is much more their office to train teachers. Why 
should not the example to hand in the engineering 
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school at Cambridge be followed ? Why should not a 
special Tripos be established for teachers in trainino- ? 
I believe this to be the true solution of the probleru^ 
The desire now manifest in several of our laro-e 
towns to establish new Universities comes most oppor- 
tunely ; it should receive every possible encouragement 
from all who have the interests of our country at 
heart. I believe the objection to be altogether 
lanciiul the outcome of academic views. It is said 
that the value of the degrees will go down like that 
of Consols. But m what does tke value of a deo-ree 
consist ? Simply and solely in the evidence it affords 
ot training. We regard the Oxford and Cambrido-e 
degrees as of value because they are proof that their 
possessors have lived for some time under certain con- 
ations which are recognised to be productive of good. 
The degrees of other Universities must soon come to 

It must become impossible to obtain degrees such as 
the University of London has been in the habit of 
awarding, which have been the result of mere garret- 

stucy proof of training will be required of all 
candidates for degrees. ^ 

B.t I must no* bring this Atidtm to a oonolnsion 
fhe only apology that I can offer for its Ien<l t 

1o talk of many things : 

Of shoes~and ships— and sealing-wax— 

Of cabbages— and kings 
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And why the sea is boiling hot — 

And whether pigs have wings. 

(“ Alice through the Looking-glass.”) 

This list of subjects is no more varied and dis- 
connected — the problems set no deeper — than those 
to which we must give our attention in dealing with 
education ; and the sooner the fate of the oysters is 
that of our present educational system ” the better. 
Having shown by this quotation that I am not an 
absolute modern but have some knowledge of the 
classics, let me finally say, in the words of another 
poet — of him who on various occasions gave utterance 
to much wisdom at the breakfast table, that I don’t 
w^ant you to believe anything I say, I only want you 
to try to see whjat makes me believe it.” 

Something more than an apology for an Education 
Act such as the powers are now engaged in shaping 
for us must be framed at no distant date and a deter- 
minate policy arrived at. That policy may perhaps be 
found in the words put into Hamlet’s mouth ; — 

Hamlet To wdiat base uses we may return, Horatio 1 Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he 
find it stopping a bung-liole ? 

Horatio. ’Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

Hamlet No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow^ him thither with 
modesty enough and likelihood to lead it, as thus : Alexander 
died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returnetli into dust ; the 
dust is earth ; of earth we make loam ; and why of that loam, 
whereto he was converted, might they not stop a beer barrel ? 

Imperioiis Gmsar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away ; 

O, that that earth, which kept the w'oiid in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw 1 

Shakespeare thus taught the use of the imagination 
before Tyndall ! The fact that we can now carry our 
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imagination far further afield and contemplate the 
survival of atoms once embodied in imperious Cmsar 
in the fiowers and fruit which deck the fair face 
of mture— a higher end than that Hamlet paints— 
may serve to justify the adoption of a method he 
advocated. ^ Modern progress is based on researcli— 
the application of imagination. Surely then there is 
every reason to make the spirit of research the 
dominant force in education ! 
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THE HEED OE GEHERAL CULTURE AT 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

In any discussion of the educational outlook, it is 
necessary to refer, in the first place, to the use which 
is made of the pjirase ‘'Technical Education,'’ as it 
occurs so commonly. The term is of modern origin as 
a popular expression and of late years it has served 
more or less the purpose of a war-cry, having been much 
used as a means of rousing the dormant interest of the 
British public in higher education and in gaining funds 
for new educational enterprises. But it has also been 
the cloak under which instruction, in no true ^sense 
technical, has been given in the elementary principles 
of science, schools which would never have introduced 
such work, if left to their 'own devices, having been 
led to undertake it by the offer of grants in aid — a 
sufficient indication how little the curriculum of our 
English schools is determined by reasoned convictions 
or in accordance with a settled policy. The authori- 
tative definition of the term which is given in the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 is so wide that 
under it instruction of any grade and in almost any 
subject, except Greek and Latin, may figure as 
Technical Instruction and be supported by State aid. 

■ ■ 
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And obviously any form of specialised instruction 
tending to confer professional proficiency on the learner 
is properly spoken of as Technical Instruction ; as a 
rule, however, the term has a more restricted connotation, 
being used specifically with reference to the education 
of those who are to engage in industrial pursuits. 

The apostles of culture ” have always been scoffers at 
Technical Education. It is their wont to regard it as 
a narrow form of training in which there is a tendency 
to neglect what they are pleased to consider the 
intellectual requirements, par excellence, having them- 
selves never had occasion to exercise “ practical 
activities.’’ But when, in days to come, the work of 
the pioneers of the Technical Education movement is 
more appreciated than it has been as yet, it will probably 
be admitted that their action has been based on an 
interpretation of educational needs far wider and more 
generous than that which underlies the older system 
of training. The humanists will then stand convicted 
of irreverent neglect of Nature and will no longer 
venture to imply that they alone are cultured. The 
Technical Education movement is, in fact, but the ex- 
pression of the irrepressible tendency of the Englishman 
to be practical and the outcome of the desire that the 
faculties should be cultivated more fully and broadly 
than has been found to be possible under the system 
previously in vogue. As education spreads, academic 
ideals are seen to be both narrow and unnatural. It 
has been realised that it is not only unnecessary but 
positively undesirable to force ail into one mould — to 
attempt to train all in one way ; and that students are 
far more likely to work earnestly and derive full 
benefit from their studies when the subject-matter is 
chosen with some reference to their surroundings and 
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ciptitudes and as far as possible with regard to their 
intended work in life ; in other words, when it is put 
on a technical basis. 

The Technical Education movement received a great, 
if not its chief, impetus from the inquiry set on foot 
by a committee of the Livery Companies of London in 
1877, which culminated in the establishment of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Technical Education. The Finsbury Technical 
College — the forerunner in London of the now numerous 
Polytechnics — was opened by this Corporation in 1 883 ; 
in the following year it established the Engineering 
College at South Kensington now known as the Central 
Technical College ; it also at that time began to develop 
the System of Technological Examinations which have 
since led to the "establishment all over the country of 
evening classes, more or less on the lines of the science 
and art classes which have long been subsidised by 
Government. But it was by the sudden and wholly 
unexpected grant of a large measure of State support 
under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of 
1890 that Technical Education became, at least in 
name, a subject of national concern. Complaint has 
often been made of the trivial character of much of 
the work done under this Act and of the money being 
wasted in consequence. There is little doubt that 
there is some justification for this charge ; yet, on the 
other hand, the Act has been the means, all over the 
country, of inducing men who had not previously given 
any attention to educational work to take a real interest 
in it ; and numerous experiments have been set on foot 
which have furnished most valuable experience. The 
country has been educating itself, in fact, to understand 
and undertake a new duty, perhaps in a somewhat 
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blmideriiig fashion and with little forethought, each 
district striving to work out its own salvation and 
caring little to seek advice. But the result has been 
to create an interest which could not well have arisen 
otherwise ; and possibly more real depth of feeling 
and a more healthy spirit of discontent are being bred 
among us in this way than are to be found in the 
countries counted more advanced than our own. 
Nevertheless, the numbers affected are very small, the 
work having been done by an intelligent but numerically 
weak minority and Philistinism is still rampant among 
the public at large. 

Concurrently with the movement in favour of* 
Technical Education, there has been a movement in 
favour of the extension of what is commonly termed 
University Education. Nothing, in fact, is more 
remarkable than the rapidity with which, during the 
past two or three decades, colleges of the University 
type have been established in various towns. The 
further step which is now being taken of conferring 
the rank of Universities on some of these colleges is 
but the logical outcome of a movement which has 
gradually been gaining strength almost imperceived ; 
and apparently the meaning and force of this move- 
ment are still far from being recognised. In fact, we 
are accustomed to be accounted a backward people in 
matters of education. But bearing in mind the 
activity which has prevailed, it is at least open to 
question whether we may not be doing ourselves an 
injustice by failing to appreciate the extent of our 
performances whether we may not be greatly under- 
estimating the solidity of the foundation we are laying 
and, indeed, have laid. Whatever comfort we may be 
willing to find in such reflections, how^ever, the fact 
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remains that we are to a dangerous extent behind the 
times in the development of an educational policy. 

''All nations are learning that their commercial 
and industrial prosperity in the future def)ends on 
their methods of educating the whole nation ” — such 
are the opening words of the Report to the Board of 
Education on Technical and Commercial Education in 
East Prussia, Poland, Galicia, Silesia and Bohemia, by 
Mr. James Baker — whom Mr. Sadler describes as a 
skilled observer of social developments — presented to 
both Houses of Parliament in 1900. We are learning 
this but learning it far too slowly. Even at the 
present time, when the organisation of a national 
system of education is before the public, questions of 
method, aim and object — the real crux of the problem 
— find no place in the discussion. Few among us see 
that we have allowed the work of education to remain 
too long in the hands of a privileged class, without 
inquiring in any proper manner into the way in 
which they have exercised their stewardship — into 
their competency to understand the situation, in fact. 
No attempt is being made to treat the problem in a 
scientific manner. Probably it is because education is 
controlled by people who for the most part do not 
understand the business that we are so terribly 
behind. Germany, at aU events, has not adopted 
such a policy. 

Without doubt the main cause of our slow 
advance is public indifference, which culniinates in 
the manifest incapability of our rulers to understand 
the gravity of our position and to take action 
accordingly. But whence does this arise ? Is it 
from innate peculiarities ? or is our indifference an 
acquired habit ? and whether innate or acquired, can 
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the habit be changed, so that our attitude may be one 
more consonant with the times ? 

Many thoughtful persons fear that brave and 
enterprising as we are, and capable indeed as we are 
of throwing up very great men now and then, yet 
there is a core of stupidity in the corporate English 
character which keeps us dull to the value of wide 
and accurate knowledge, and of the functions of the 
organs of education and research.” These words were 
used by the writer of a letter on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities in the Times of May 24. That 
we are at heart a conservative and imiinaginative 
people there can be no doubt ; but it is difSciilt to 
believe, in view of our achievements, that there is any 
core of stupidity in our corporate "^character which 
keeps us dull. Eather is it probable that we wear 
the cloak of stupidity because it is forced upon us by 
convention and is now not only fashionable but in 
harmony with the environment. Fashions, we know, 
are set; they are not entirely the expression of innate 
qualities. 

Whether fashion or not, our stupidity is manifest 
in our failure to recognise that a nevr spirit called 
scientific method has been breathed into the world. 
The majority do not see that much of the work of the 
world is now carried on under conditions as different 
from those which formerly prevailed as are the condi- 
tions under which battles are now fought between 
civilised nations from those under which primitive 
peoples fight Yet a nation can only follow its 
leaders ; if its leaders remain blind, there can be little 
advance. Our leaders still behave as though we lived 
in primitive times ; our chief schools ' decline to 
consider what is going on in the world outside their 
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walls — to take notice of the new demands. And why 
is this the case ? 

The methods used in training an army date from 
the headquarters staff', although subalterns and non- 
commissioned officers do the actual work of teaching the 
units. In like manner, the methods used in training 
a people date from the headquarters staff — in our case 
from the ancient universities. It is they who are 
primarily responsible for our backward state — it is 
they who have failed to revise the national drill-books 
and, strange as the conclusion may seem, there can be 
little doubt that the main cause of their failure is that 
they have been too exclusively seats of advanced 
Technical Instruction — not places of true culture. 
They have been Technical Schools. They owe even 
their great success as schools of manners to the fact 
that they are advanced technical schools of the subject 
— in which, be it noted, manners are taught by example 
and not by precept. The studies to which chief import- 
ance has been attached are classics and the instruction 
in these has been of a highly specialised and technical 
character. In like manner, in our great public scliools 
and in the preparatory schools from which they draw 
their supplies, literary subjects have almost monopolised 
attention and have been taught in such a manner that 
the instruction in them may be said to have been 
highly technical. Only the schools of lower grade, 
not dependent on the Universities, especially the so- 
called schools of science carried on under the cegis 
of the Science and Art Department, have made the 
attempt to devise courses of instruction of a broad and 
liberal character, such as would lead to the even 
development of the faculties generally and afford the 
equipment necessary to every good citizen. Tliey 
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have not always been very successful perhaps, owing 
to lack of experience and the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining competent teachers as well as to the very 
imperfect character of the programme laid down for 
their guidance ; but a beginning has been made and the 
existence of such schools, if only in an embryonic state, 
may be regarded as a healthy feature in a system 
otherwise sorely diseased. 

Being rank specialists — classical scholars for the 
most part — the leaders of thought at the Universities 
have been unable to appreciate the changes wrought in 
the conditions of life by the development of the New 
Knowledge and by the application of the methods by 
which it has been brought into existence. They have 
continued to worship mere erudition ; the art of ex- 
perimental inquiry, which has enabled us to penetrate 
into the mysteries of the universe, has remained to 
them a sealed book. Naturally they have made no 
provision to secure better conditions for their successors. 
In fact, no attempt has been made by the ancient 
Universities to influence the schools and to secure 
cultured students by requiring that matriculants should 
prove that besides paying attention to literary subjects 
they had received some training in scientific method — 
some practical training. Moreover, the majority of 
graduates have been allowed to pass out after receiving 
treatment as one-sided and illiberal as that accorded to 
them at school. And in no case has the attempt been 
made to develop thought-power and mental alertness 
or to equip graduates with a full understanding , of 
scientific method — to embue them with the spirit of 
discovery. The research work done in the Universities 
has been the result of post-graduate effort and not an 
integral part of the intellectual training they afford. 
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Too often tliose who have engaged in original studies 
have done so with their freedom of judgment most 
seriouslj impaired by a long course of dogmatic 
teaching. Every subject has been taught from the 
purely professional point of view — scarcely an attempt 
having been made to meet the special requirements of 
different classes of students; none to give general 
culture. 

Our system of examinations and scholarships has 
tended in the same direction— to encourage cram and 
over-specialisation and to stifle the spirit of inquiry, 
the development of character. Indeed it is difficult 
not to believe that educational authorities have been 
engaged in a silent conspiracy to undo the nation and 
deprive the Briton of his chief characteristic — his 
individuality. 

The need of an inquiry into our War Office ad~ 
ininistration and into the methods adopted in training 
our soldiers has been forcibly brought under notice by 
the course of events in South Africa. The recently 
published report on military education makes it clear, 
however, that not merely their military but also their 
antecedent training is in fault- — and that a faf* larger 
issue than that of mere military training must be dealt 
with. In fact, we must provide against that wider war 
- — ^the struggle for existence involved in commercial 
competition— in which the whole Nation, not merely 
its soldiers, is engaged and must continue to engage. 
If we can but submit ourselves to that rigid scrutiny 
which military affairs must receive now that the war 
is at an end and if in the fight against ignorance and 
prejudice we can but show the patience and deter- 
mination which, have characterised the; war, .we shall 
doubtless succeed in the endp but' every , day, every 
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minute, of delay, will vastly increase the cost and the 
difficulty. 

If the Nation is to be led to appreciate the value of 
training, to understand what kind of training is 
necessary and to secure the necessary training, the 
Universities must reform in the first instance. It 
must be recognised that there is as great a need of 
reform in University ideals and methods as of reform 
in army ideals and methods ; that, in fact, the greater 
covers the less, the army being but a part of the Nation. 
It maybe objected that the Universities affect only the 
upper classes. But such is not the case ; their influence 
ramifies throughout the nation and is daily increasing. 
They govern even the elementary schools, as those \vho 
train the teachers have been more or less directly trained 
by the Universities and the management of the schools 
is largely in the hands of university men. The 
Universities must become Universities in fact as well 
as in name : schools where both general culture and 
the highest form of technical instruction can be 
obtained ; and where especially the view will prevail 
that the spirit of research must pervade all the teaching, 
so that at no distant date it may be recognised that no 
teacher can be efficient who does not see the constant 
need of advance and of perpetual wakefulness to 
opportunity. 

The need of such a change is proved to demons- 
tration by German experience. The Universities in 
Germany are places of national resort. Every well- 
educated young German awaits with impatience the 
day of going to the University — it marks his entry 
into life as a free agent, his escape from the narrow 
routine, the intolerable thraldom and merciless over- 
pressure of school. As often as not he enjoys a “'good 
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time at first and severely neglects his studies ; but 
this is mere reaction. After an interval of much 
needed rest, lie sets to work and works with stubborn 
tenacity of purpose. There are no tutors or college 
dons to keep him in order, no fellowships to be worked 
for, there is no competition for place — but there is an 
ever present example to develop his aspirations, as a 
considerable proportion of the senior undergraduates 
are engaged in research work. And in order to obtain 
permission to take the examination for the degree, he 
must submit a thesis of approved merit, embodying the 
results of some original inquiry he has been engaged 
in. Erudition is not aimed at and text-books take a 
subordinate place but the student is expected to show 
in the examination room that he is well acquainted 
with the literature of his subject. Strange and un- 
natural as it may seem to the English mind, the men 
who have taught him are assumed to know more about 
him than strangers from a distance would : having 
been trusted to teach him, they are trusted to examine 
him — and face to face, orally, not merely on paper. 

The system has been in operation for a siiflicent 
time to produce results — and very remarkable ^results 
too. It has led the public to understand what research 
work is and its value, as well as to attach a definite 
and real meaning to the term Scientific ” — perhaps 
not always a very broad one but yet a true one ; and 
consequently it has brought Germany to . the very front 
rank as a commercial and manufacturing nation. The 
methods of the laboratory have been carried into the 
works. ISTo effort being spared to understand the 
imier meaning of every manufacturing process, a 
complete mastery and control of the operations is 
secured and economical administration ensured. Im- 
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provenients are continually being effected. And most 
important of all, harmonious relations based on mutual 
understanding become possible between the departments, 
so that not merely the financial side but every detail 
of a manufacturing business receives full and propor- 
tionate consideration. King Rule of Thumb has fled 
before the German Universities — we still allow him 
to batten upon us. 

No corresponding influence can be traced to our 
Universities. There is only one industry which 
prospers here under their direct patronage — the 
examination industry. It is significant that this 
meets with no encouragement in Germany and that 
the best opinion here regards its work as pernicious. 

It cannot be too forcibly stated, Jiowever, that it is 
not the mere provision of educational facilities, nor 
even of an organised system, which has made the 
German Universities great and enabled them to be of 
such service to the nation. They owe their success to 
the spirit by which they have been actuated ; to the 
fact that a high moral purpose has underlain their 
efforts; to the complete academic freedom which they 
have 'enjoyed. It is not what has been taught but 
the way in which the teaching has been conducted” — 
especially the end in view — that has made the German 
schools and Universities effective. It will be of little 
use to increase the mere appliances, unless we can 
introduce a new spirit into our educational work — 
unless we can divest ourselves of clerical control and 
become practical. 

But it is all important that we should not be led 
away by German success, to suppose that German 
methods may he straight away adopted here : ratlier is 
it true that many lessons what not to do may be gained 
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from a careful examination of the present educational 
outlook in Germanj. Even Mr. Sadler appears to see 
this, to judge from his article on “ The Unrest in 
' Secondary Education ’’ in volume ix. of his Educational 
Reports. The real question is — may not Germany as 
well as England be engaged in spoiling its people ? It 
is worth while to consider what Mr. Sadler has to say 
and to notice how even a man who by training belongs 
to the clerical party is being gradually led to see that 
there are practical issues at stake which cannot be dis- 
regarded. Mr. Sadler does not agree with the view 
expressed by a recent French writer that Prussia has 
encouraged all kinds of educational initiative. He 
recognises that the basis of Prussian secondary education 
is linguistic discipline — that, in fact, as he puts it, the 
whole system is adjusted to one general end : the high 
development of certain types of mental powers through 
varied processes of training predominantly litera,ry in 
character. The system leaves very little liberty for the 
compensatory growth of quite other kinds of training. 
Yet, he says, it is often through these temporarily un- 
lashionable or neglected kinds of training that new and 
much needed types of character are formed. Aiid lie 
recognises that there are signs that this immense 
machinery for more or less literary education tends to 
produce more than is wanted of a certain kind of 
aptitude and knowledge. It is refresliing to find so 
strong a believer as Mr. Sadler is in the efficiency of 
German inetliods beginning to see that there may be 
danger in accepting German ideals. The followniig 
passages from liis article may be quoted as of special 
interest in this connection: — 

Was there ever a time when the world needed more daring 
experiments in education, or when it was mure imdesirable that 
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one dominant kind of training should be taken as affording a 
siifticieiit touchstone for merit? We are in some danger ot 
inducing a sort of intellectual nausea in many minds whicli 
woidd have responded to another kind of training. The 
German system of education, and those other systems of educa- 
tion which have lieen modelled on the German, seem calculated 
to produce what is organisable and imitative rather than what 
is creative and independent. Yet at a time like the present, 
which is a period not only of national and social consolidation 
on a vast scale, but also of new departures and of readjustment 
of aims and principles, both sets of qualities are necessary, and 
the habit of subordination without the gift of initiative may 
prove even more perilous in the long run than the gift of 
initiative unaccompanied by trained power of subordination. 
Should it not therefore be the chief aim of education to 
endeavour to produce that kind of independence which is 
never lacking in fresh initiative and in the power of taking 
fresh views of things, but is at the same time always conscious 
of the wisdom of the past and ever ready to subordinate its 
individual pleasure to any swiftly discerned occasion of public 
need ? 

Germany has devoted more thought and labour to the 
science and art of teaching than any other nation in the world. 
Throughout their system everything is considered. As little as 
possible is left to chance. They regard the questions how a 
subject should be taught, in what order it should be taught, 
how much time should be allowed for teaching it and what 
other subjects should be taught with it, as being of great 
consequence as well as of extreme difficulty. . . . They leave 
nothing to rule of thumb. They know how much depends on 
having ffrst-rate machinery and on keeping it well adjusted. 
They think much more of what is going on inside their schools 
than we do. Educational interest is the real cause of their 
laborious study of methods. But the results of that study are 
not confined to the schools. A surprisingly large number of 
Germans possess the power of skilfully teaching other peojile 
the details of some practical business ; and their pupils are as 
prepared to learn as their instructors are to teach. This is an 
educational aspect of German industry and commerce which is 
sometimes overlooked. In a nation of schools, nearly every 
department of activity becomes in a sense a school too. Those 
who possess the experience have cultivated the knack of impart- 
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ing it. They are not inarticulate and unable to teacli tbeir 
juniors what they themselves do so well. They have been 
trained to think about methods of teaching and to break up 
their knowledge in such a way as to impart the component 
parts of it in the order, form and measure best adapted to the 
mental preparation of the learner whom they desire to teach. 
In an educational atmosphere, school and workshop and office 
all co-operate in giving the learner an intelligent command of 
the principles and practice of his business. 

The case for and against Gern}an educational 
methods is broadly and well brought out in these 
passages ; but we need to go further and to penetrate 
more behind the scenes if we are to appreciate • the 
real state of affairs ; and we need to he far more 
careful in selecting our advisers than we have been of 
late. Statements such as many politicians indulge in 
at the present dtty may be very well as a means of 
exciting public discontent and therefore very desir- 
able ; hut mentors of this class fail almost uniformly 
to observe a due sense of proportion ; what the}^ say 
is too often lacking in accuracy ; and the advice they 
give is always very general and not of much value 
in the development of a practical j)olicy. And even 
those who are called on to furnish official reports are 
often but ill qualified for the task : we are rarely 
mindful of the principle that if it he not best to set a 
thief to catch a thief, it is at least desirable to engage 
the services of a skilled detective. The author of the 
Report to the Board of Education on Technical Educa- 
tion in East Prussia, etc., for example, may well be, as 
]\Ir. Sadler says, a skilled observer of social develop- 
ments; but the man who visits the Technical High 
School in Berlin has to study educational methods, 
not social developments. The report on the Berlin 
school published by Mr. Sadler is almost farcical in 
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many of its details. ; were it not typical of much that is 
being written for our instruction at the present day 
it would be unnecessary to refer to it. If we are to 
derive any real advantage from foreign experiences we 
must have the considered opinions of those who have 
been brought intimately into contact with the work 
on which they report. Above all, we need action, 
not reports. 

Among those who know the country well and who 
knew it even before the last great war — ^having studied 
in its Universities and being aware of what is going 
on within its manufactories — not a few are inclined 
to think that Germany may be engaged in the process 
of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs : they 
would not only agree with Mr. Sadler in thinking 
that “the habit of subordination without the gift 
of initiative may 'prove more perilous in the long run 
than the gift of initiative unaccompanied by trained 
power of subordination ; they would go further and 
assert that such must be the case. 

Individuality and originality are by no means 
characteristic of the German nation — rather is an 
infinite .capacity for taking pains its dominant quality : 
any action which tends to depress individuality and 
originality must therefore sooner or later operate 
prejudicially. Now, of late years, in consequence of 
the complaints which have been made of the imfitness 
for technical posts of some of the men educated by the 
Universities, new educational schemes have been 
devised with the object of effecting improvements in 
the course of training. One result of the agitation is 
that the Technical High School system is gradually 
coming more and more into competition with the 
University system; and there is a strong tendency, 
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not only to increase the severity of the educational 
drill to which the student is subjected but also to 
change its cliaracter and render it less free. To 
understand tliis, it is necessary to consider the contrast 
afforded by the two systems. This is well expressed 
in the following opinion of an English student who 
has recently spent several years in Germany and who 
has endeavoured to appreciate their relative merits : — 

Tlie main difference between High School and University is 
that in the former men are more taught, wdiilst in the latter 
learning is imparted more by sympathy — if one can so express 
the indescribable feeling of the gradual growing up of knowledge 
which comes to one in a German university, as contrasted with 
the system in which facts are hurled at a student to grasp or not 
as he pleases, 

• 

The Germans do not appear to have understood 
that the demands they have made of late years upon 
themselves have been excessive — that in consequence 
of the extraordinary prosperity of their industries the 
number of posts to be filled has been far larger than 
the number of men of real ability available, so that 
very second rate men have often been accepted.: the 
failure of these latter has been too frequently attributed 
to faulty” training instead of to innate incapacity. That 
the training given in the Universities might be improved 
there is little doubt* it is, however, questionable 
whether the direction in which improvement is sought 
for is the right one. But in a nation dominated by 
military discipline, the gradual expansion of a bureau- 
cratic system scarcely excites comment ; submission to 
orders gradually induces not merely the willingness 
but even the desire to be led. Such a system, more- 
over, provides no encouragement for the intervention 
of the public. In Germany there is much more 

■."I ■■■■ 
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concentratioix of effort than is met witli in England ; 
in no other country is minute specialisation developed 
to so great an extent. And as a corollary, little 
interest is displayed either in questions of general 
educational policy or in the details of educational 
work, except by those whose profession it is to deal 
with matters of education. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that narrow ideals should prevail among 
the teachers. Their conservative attitude is well 
pictured in the interesting report in Mr. Sadler’s 
volume, already referred to, by Mr. Jl E. Hughes and 
Mr. W. A. Beanland, recording their impressions of 
some aspects of the work in primary and other schools 
in the Ehineland. 

There is no doubt that if w'e lool^ below the surface 
the forces at work here are fortunately very different 
from those which are operative abroad. Of late years, 
not only teachers in schools but also many of our 
professoriate have displayed the very greatest interest 
in educational work; indeed, the latter have been 
prime movers as reformers and have not merely 
criticised but have done their best to develop new and 
improved methods for use in elementary and secondary 
schools. They have realised that their work can 
never be properly done until the work of the schools 
below is properly done — until an organic connection 
is established between school and technical courses. 
The result is that whereas education tends to be 
stereotyped in Germany, it is here developing in an 
extraordinary variety of directions. Broader ideals are 
rapidly coming into favour; the desire is growing to 
make education practical and not exclusively literary 
as of old ; and most important of all, purely didactic 
methods are falling more and more into discredit and 
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the attempt is being made to place the pnpils as far 
as possible in the position of the discoverer, so as to 
give utmost development to thought -power and the 
spirit of self-helpfulness. 

The Germans have made research work the mainstay 
of their Universities but it has never been introduced 
into their schools ; we, however, are seeking to intro- 
duce it into our schools, in the expectation that it will 
then receive consideration from our Universities and 
be substituted for the soul-destroying didactic system 
of training at present in vogue. Professor Macgregor, 
the successor at the University of Edinburgh to the 
late Professor Tait, speaking of the importance of 
introducing research methods of study into the educa- 
tional system and of Professor Tait’s work in this 
direction, has given exj)ression to this view in words 
that are worth quoting : — 

Tait’s laboratory was an endeavour to counteract this baneful 
influence of the old systera. He saw that mere book study in 
science was incomplete, that practice in measuring and in using 
of instruments did not sufflce to complete it, that the only way 
to get out of science study the great educational benefit it was 
capable of affording was to study it by research, and that only 
thus could the study of science be made to exert its full 
influence, whether on the individual or on the national life. 
He doubtless saw that the wide employment of the text-book 
and the written examination in British schools and colleges 
must prevent the cultivation of resourcefulness and insight in 
science study, and that as the growing importance of science 
gave it a larger |)lace in the curriculum, the continued use of 
the old method must more and more diminish the initiative of 
the British people. And so he encouraged his students to 
become investigators, and set them in liis laboratory to find 
things out for themselves. 

It is almost needless to point out how important it is that 
initiative should be cultivated throughout the long period that 
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is spent at school. It is vigorously cultivated during iixfancj 
by Nature, the wisest of teachers. It was largely cultivated 
in the old classical school, though on one kind of experience 
only. But in the modern school, and especially the modern 
side of the modern school, which, with a variety of subject 
suited to the complexity of our life, offers such facilities for its 
cultivation, it is almost wholly repressed by book study and 
the necessity of cramming for examinations. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, either at the prevalence of the opinion that 
the earlier young people enter upon their life-work the better, 
or at the conviction that is slowly dawning upon us that we 
are rapidly bcoming incapable of adapting ourselves to new 
conditions whether in conducting the operations of war or in 
prosecuting the arts of peace. 

To sum up : Whatever elements of good we may 
discover in our educational work, it is impossible to 
deny that there is a total absence;^ of organisation. 
The task before us is therefore a most difficult one. 
To secure success we must reform and organise our 
entire system — if the use of such a word be permissible 
where no system prevails ; and we must reform at 
the same time both above and below. Unless a 
proper foundation be laid there can be no efficient 
higher or technical training ; on the other hand, unless 
there be efficient higher training, the full staff required 
to give the preliminary and intermediate training 
cannot be forthcoming. And the establishment of 
an efficient system of technical instruction is depend- 
ent on the upgrowth of an efficient system of 
general instruction. Unless the Nation be whiling to 
appreciate the value of technical knowledge and 
skill and to make use of it, the mere provision of 
opportunities of gaining such skill will avail us little. 
It pays Germans to spend much on tlieii: education 
because employers demand that their assistants shall 
be educated. It is because the German factories are 
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willing to employ large numbers of skilled cheinists 
that it pays large numbers of young men in Germany 
to go to the expense of securing the necessary training. 
Competent chemists would have been forthcoming 
here in abundance years ago had there been any use 
for them. The majority of the chemical industries 
have had their rise in this country and there is no 
other reason for their translation to Germany than 
the failure of our capitalists and business men to 
appreciate the value of skilled labour — to their almost 
complete ignorance of science. The same is true of 
engineering. Until the engineer recognised the value 
of theoretical training, few engineering students were 
attracted to the schools and the schools could not 
develop ; now that this is no longer the case, students 
are flocking to the schools in large numbers. The 
slow rise of the electrical industry in this country 
is largely a consequence of the want of theoretical 
training, which rendered our engineers slow to ap- 
preciate the great advantages which electricity offers. 
Even now the value of theoretical training is far from 
being appreciated by engineers ; there is no class of 
student to whom a thorough understanding * of the 
methods of research would be of greater value. 

It will be very difficult for us to make the necessary 
changes in time, as we are so unwilling to call in the 
services of experts. The control of our educational 
system rests almost entirely in the hands of politicians 
and benevolent amateurs. And the dominant party 
unfortunately are opposed to progress, although osten- 
sibly engaged in promoting it. They have been for 
the most part trained at the old Universities— and 
are imbued with their ideals ; and if not unacquainted 
with practical methods, have but slight sympathy 
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with them. Academic ideals prevail almost exclu- 
sively. 

The Universities could make the movement real, 
effective and universal to-morrow, almost by a stroke 
of the pen, if they would take stock of the situation 
and agree to reform their methods, so that their 
teaching might be in accordance with the requirements 
of the times. Their action would influence the nation 
forthwith. After all, whether we advance or not is 
mainly a question of attitude. The power is there to 
do the work ; the alterations required in the machinery 
could be rapidly decided on, as the rough plans are 
already drawn and in many hands ; all the necessary 
changes could be made — if there were only the will 
to make them — if we could only; recognise what 
Carlyle recognised and preached sixty odd years ago, 
that the old empire of routine has ended ; that 
to say a thing has long been is no reason for its 
continuing to be — if only the J apanese example were 
followed and a revolution effected in certain of our 
social habits. 

Half a dozen strong and sympathetic men at the 
Education Department, with power to act and supported 
by Government, could solve the problem in a very 
few years. 


VI 


THE PLACE OF EESEAECH IN EDUCATION 
AND OF SCIENCE IN INDUSTEY 

The address on Art Tuition delivered here recently 
by Professor Herkomer — which I trust many of you 
had the advantage of listening to was full of wise 
counsel which cannot fail to he of value to those 
who study it ; the more so as Professor Herkomer is 
not only himself an artist of wide and varied ex- 
perience, highly gifted with originality but also an 
experienced" teacher and is therefore better able to 
advise than are most other artists, hor, alter all, 
only the competent teacher is fully aware of the 
difficulties which beset the path of the student. 

But no advice given by Professor Herkomer was 
equal in importance to his opening statement which 
was subsequently confirmed by members of the 
governing body— that in this Polytechnic a deem 
heginning has leen made in Art ; that you have 
advisedly elected to be free from_ all external control 
and are possessed with the fixed intention of working 
out your own salvation. Professor Herkomer begged 
—prayed I may say — that you should be kept rh ar 
of all contagion ; and all who are your true frv4?^ 
must join in this prayer. 
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I desire to preacli from the same parable as 
regards the teaching of Science— to exercise the 
functions of a Medical Officer of Health for Science ; 
but my task is a difficult one. Professor Herkoiiier 
spoke to willing ears; his meaning was clear ; he was 
dealing with a popular subject of which we all have 
some understanding. I cannot but recognise that my 
subject is generally misunderstood and its public 
importance greatly underrated in consequence. Some 
inscrutable influence has led those who have organised 
this Institute to appreciate the needs of Art: having 
had the wisdom to take proper advice, they have put 
you in possession of the elements of a perfect system 
of art sanitation ; but the needs of the sister subject 
Science have yet to be grasped here and elsewhere. 
The sanitary condition of the dwelliifgs which Science 
has to put up with throughout our country is most 
faulty, ill-arranged, out of date and oftentimes abomin- 
able ; and if this Polytechnic, indeed Polytechnics 
and schools generally, desire to place the teaching of 
Science under healthy conditions, heed must be given 
to the inspector’s warnings. 

I might almost take Professor Herkonier’s address, 
write science for art, add a few passages liere and 
there and redeliver it as my own. Decorative art, 
that art which enables artists to decorate, you were 
told cannot be taught on the large scale, it cannot 
even be taught in schools — ^it must be taught in the 
workshop. Decorative science, science which decorates 
its possessor and enables him or her to be scientific, 
scientific knowledge which can . be made use of in the 
service of the world, also cannot be studied except in 
the workshop and in Nature, to whom also the artist 
must resort. As Professor Herkomer said most truly : 
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all technical education will fail if established on a 
scheme in which the master s personality is eliminated, 
and that must follow in any scheme of wholesale 
tuition. 

What meaiiing have the words science and scientific 
ill English ears generally ? Do they excite visions of 
a complicated picture of things concerning our daily 
life in its minutest details ? Certainly not I Their 
utterance before those who know a little chemistry 
recalls fireworks and smells and perhaps simple salts ; 
whilst those who take an interest in electricity have 
thoughts of bells ringing, galvanometer needles wagging 
or glowing electric lights ; and teachers dream of 
South Kensington certificates -and hardly earned grants. 
In the minds of the general public they call forth no 
response, especially in those of that very numerous 
section of the community which is concerned in com- 
jiiercial transactions and has no knowledge of manu- 
factures. . Science in the eyes of the average Englishman 
consists of a new-fangled set of ideas, all very well for 
those who can afibrd the time to study them but in 
his opinion not of such daily practical importance 
that it is necessary for the nation to pay attention to 
them. And this unfortunately is the opinion even of 
''educated.”, men and of many men of culture.. This 
is perhaps the primary defect in our system to which 
the Medical Officer of Health for Science is bound to 
call attention ; it is one which we must all unite in 
overcoming and which Polytechnics such as this 
should do much to remove. 

If public appreciation of scientific procedure can 
be secured to even a moderate extent, a complete 
popular victory for those who press for its introduction 
must soon follow; the advantages to be derived from 
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the general application of scientific method to the 
aifairs of life are demonstrably so great that when 
once they are made known at all commonly its adop- 
tion will be insisted on. 

Science is but exact knowledge and there are 
as many branches of science as there are of exact 
knowledge. Remember, however, a loose incoherent 
body of facts does not constitute a science — a man 
who is merely possessed of such facts is not 
scientifically trained. A scientific man is a '' knowing 
man ” — not merely a man who knows but one who is 
properly described in the terms of the popular ex- 
pression — He's a knowing fellow — which implies 
something more than the mere possession of know- 
ledge, namely, the power to use it j)roperly and with 
effect. There is every difference, in fact, betw^een the 
scientific and the merely learned man. To be 
scientific is to be as far as possible exact in thought, 
deed and word ; to act with a purpose and after due 
and careful consideration ; to be observant and 
thoughtful ; to be logical and methodical ; to be 
guarded but fearless in opinions and judgment : and 
it is l)ecause we are so rarely all these that we are so 
rarely truly scientific. 

Unfortunately the word science is now associated 
in the popular mind with certain branches of natural 
knowledge and it is because these are generally 
regarded as of importance only to those whose special 
business it is to attend to them that the proper 
application of the term is lost sight of. 

I am not here to speak of science teaching— I do 
not know what that is— hut oi scientific teaching; of 
the method of teaching scientifically, that is to say, 
exactly and properly. I am really speaking on the 
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very subject on wliicli Professor Herkomer dilated ; 
we are both pleading one cause although on behalf of 
somewhat different interests; and mine is the wider 
plea and will, in fact, include his. He was the 
advocate of a practical workshop method of art tuition, 
under a teacher free as well as competent to consider 
the peculiar qualities and requirements of his pupils ; 
of a method of so training students as to develop to 
the utmost their individual innate talents, instead of 
turning out a set of mechanical automata, blind 
followers of fashion. I desire to urge that whatever 
we teach, our method shall be scientific, so that 
students, in proportion to their abilities, may learn to 
apply lionestly and usefully whatever knowledge they 
may become posse^ssed of. 

Institutions such as this have a great field of 
usefulness before them if all their work be done from 
such a standpoint ; if it be not they wull be absolute 
and costly Miures. I much fear that unless a change 
in policy, almost amounting to a revolution, take 
place in many of the schools throughout the country, 
devoted to what we are now pleased to call technical 
education, the results will he disastrous. 

Let us consider what has been and is being 
done. Until about twenty years ago, besides our 
Universities, the three .London Colleges and Owens 
College, Manchester, the country had little to boast of 
ill the way of institutions for higher learning to which 
those .who had left school ■ could .resort; but then 
important University .Colleges were founded in rapid 
succession in a number of the .chief provincial towns. 
Meanwhile the etlucational fever spread to Lomlon and 
there assumed an extremely acute form under the 
name of Teclmical Education. ■ .The City and Guilds 
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of London Institute was founded and built first the 
Pinsbiuy Technical College and later the Central 
Technical College at South Ivensington, besides estab- 
lishing an Art School at Lambeth ; and by taking 
over, fostering and largely extending the system of 
Technological Examinations initiated by the Society of 
Arts, the City Guilds Institute exercised an extra- 
ordinary inliuence on the establishment and conduct 
of evening classes for instruction in technical subjects 
throughout the country. A further development of 
the same spirit has led more recently to the erection 
here, there and everywhere throughout London of 
Polytechnics, etc., and of a large number of technical 
schools of various degrees of importance in the 
provincial towns. 

Why, it may be asked, all this educational activity 
and why especially did the cause of technical education 
so suddenly spring into prominence ? The answer 
is, you know, because the conviction arose that 
our manufacturing industries were being seriously 
threatened fo consequence of our failure to avail 
ourselves sufficiently of scientific aid and of the greater 
appreciation by foreigners of the services of scientifically 
trained workers. Because a feeling was abroad such as 
was graphically expressed by Huxley in a remarkable 
letter to the Times at the close of 1886 in which he 
pointed out that we had '' already entered upon the 
most serious struggle for existence to which this 
country has ever been committed,’’ adding ''the latter 
years of this century promise to see us embarked in 
an industrial war of far more serious import than the 
military wars of its opening years. On the East, the 
most systematically instructed and best-informed people 
in Europe are our competitors ; on the West, an energetic 
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offshoot of oiir own stock, grown bigger than its parent, 
enters upon the struggle, possessed of natural resources 
to which we can make no pretension, and with every 
prospect of soon possessing that cheap labour by which 
they may be effectually utilised. Many circuinstances 
tend to justify the hope that we may hold our own if 
we are careful to organise victory.’’ 

The question is — have the steps we have taken to 
protect ourselves, to hold our own, to organise victory, 
led to success ? In most cases, most certainly not I 
We are fast proving ourselves to be incapable of 
holding our own in almost every branch of industry. 

Of course there are certain brilliant exceptions to 
the general rule but these only pi'ove the rule and 
enable us to understand the cause of our failure. 

Why is this ? It is, I believe, because our character 
is so firmly set that nothing but severe compulsion 
will lead us to reform ; it is because, whatever we may 
term ourselves politically, we are all by nature ultra- 
conservative, the rankest political radicals amongst us 
being the strongest conservatives in their general 
conduct. It is due to our intense belief in ourselves, 
the outcome of a long period of unexampled prosperity. 
We are so intolerantly individual that we cannot bring 
ourselves to organise and co-operate and this inability 
is probably the main source from which our difficulties 
spring. Let me talce an illustration from agriculture, 
the most important of our industries but one which, as 
all know, is in a terribly depressed condition. We are 
told that last year (1894) £36,000,000 worth of 
butter, cheese, eggs, liams, bacon, fowls, ducks, etc., 
was i?7iported into this country 1 Surely wve ought to 
be capable of producing most of these. 

As a matter of fact we cannot, even make decent 
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butter or cheese yet. As Sir Henry Gilbert, the 
(listin 2 :uished af^ricnltural chemist, remarked to me 
lately when we were sitting together at dinner : “ In 
our village we prefer to buy Brittany butter rather 
than the local ' Best Fresh.' " If we could do such 
things, it would not be necessary for the Yorkshire 
College, our leading University College, to send out 
peripatetic teachers to instruct dairymaids or for County 
Councils all over the country to do similar work, nor 
would the Duke of Devonshire have been called on as 
he was a few weeks ago to open a Midland Dairy 
Institute. In France they have long known not only 
how to make butter properly but what to do with it 
when they have made it — an important art which we, 
from our inability to organise, have also yet to learn. 
Again, to illustrate why we are beaten by others, 
let me refer to the fate that has befallen what was 
formerly an important English industry — the manu- 
facture of colours from coal-tar, which is now practically 
in the hands of the Germans and Swiss, so much so 
that Dr. Caro, the chief living authority on these 
matters, in addressing the German Chemical Society a 
coupler of years ago was able to refer to it as a German 
national industry. 

It was established in 1856 at Sudbury, near 
Harrow, by Perkin, who discovered the first aniline 
colour in the course of a research which he was 
carrying out, with purely scientific objects in view% 
under the direction of Hofmann, then Professor in the 
1 1 Eoyal College of Chemistry, in Oxford Street, London. 

Soon afterwards the important firm of Simpson, Maule 
& Nicholson was founded at Hackney Wick— Nicholson 
being another of Hofmann's pupils. Although similar 
works were erected in France and Germany, the 
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main business remained in English hands during 
perhaps twenty years. Meanwhile Dr. Griess — 
chemist throughout his life to the celebrated brewers 
at Burton-on-Trent, Messrs. Allsopp — was carrying on 
researches on diazo-compounds, which he had begun as 
a student in Germany — one of the most remarkable 
series of scientific researches ever made ; but these did 
not meet with full appreciation until 1876. In this 
year the firm of Williams, Thomas & Dower of 
Brentford introduced certain azo- colours into the 
market which had been made in their works under 
the direction of a most accomplished Swiss chemist, 
Dr. 0. N. Witt, strictly in accordance with Griess’s 
prescriptions. The importance of the step thus taken 
was not fully apparent here but it was in Germany. 
Dr. Caro, a member of the now world-renowned 
Badische Anilin und Soda Eabrik, near Mannheim on 
the Ehine, who had formerly been chemist to Eoberts, 
Dale & Co., in Manchester — the personal friend of 
Griess — had been working in the same direction as 
Witt, and his firm shortly afterwards brought out azo- 
colours similar to those manufactured by the English 
firm. This time the seed had fallen upon fruitful soil : 
the Germans were theoretical as well as practical and 
at once saw that the application of Greiss’s discoveries 
was likely to be productive of practical consequences. 
They largely increased their scientific staff — research 
became the business of the works and the industry 
expanded at an extraordinary rate, wdiile the English 
manufacturers, remaining nnteachable and having no 
proper scientific staff in their employ, were simply 
snuffed out. 

And the story has yet another side — you have all 
heard of the turkey-red or madder dyes formerly 
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obtained from the madder plant which was very largely 
grown in. France, Holland and Turkey. In 1868 two 
German chemists prepaxed alizarin, which is the chief 
constituent of madder, artificially from anthracene — a 
substance contained in coal-tar. Now I^erkin, when a 
student with Hofmann, had worked with anthracene 
and seeing the practical importance of the discovery 
again set to work and anticipated Graebe aiid Lieber- 
niann in the discovery of a process of manufacturing 
alizarin. He at once began to make it artificially — 
his works prospered and during several years tlie 
production of artificial alizarin was an English industry. 
But Perkin made the unfortunate '' English ” mistake 
of working almost single-handed — the Germans, mean- 
while, were silently but steadily -v^orking in their 
characteristic manner, studying every detail, and soon 
came to the fore and became masters of the situation. 

Perkin’s business is now continued as the Britisii 
Alizarin Company. The conditions under which this 
firm is working are somewhat peculiar and such as to 
procure for it considerable advantages but the success 
which has attended its labours is sufficient to show 
that such an industry might be carried on with special 
advantage in this country if organised in the proper 
spirit. Several years ago I had "The opportunity of 
visiting the works shortly after I had inspected the 
most fully equipped factory of the kind in Germany 
and I was agreeably surprised to find that the English 
works were distinctly in advance of their continental 
competitors, being able to deal economically with larger 
quantities. But whereas here the anthracene colour 
industry is much as it was, abroad it has expanded in 
various important directions which are proviog highly 
remunerative, whilst the original madder dyes, although 
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t produced in larger quantity than ever, are made at 

slight profit owing to the excessive competition that 
, has arisen. 

Now, artificially made dyes have all but displaced 
natural colouring matters, indigo excepted, even among 
so conservative a people as our Indian subjects ; and 
the industry is of enormous importance, although not 
: to us. We are so much behindhand in the race that 

; there is little chance of our regaining a good place in 

the list of runners, even if we go fully into training 
with that object (compare Art. VII). 

And not only dye stuffs are made from coal-tar. 
A whole list of substances of the greatest value in 
medicine are also now prepared from raw materials 
derived from tar; •some of these have proved to be 
most efficient substitutes for quinine and the growth 
of cinchona bark in India and Ceylon has consequently 
ceased to be the remunerative pursuit it was. All 
such substances have been the outcome of researches 
carried out in the Grerman Universities or in the still 
more highly equipped laboratories of the German 
chemical works. Moreover, of late years, Nature's 
perfumes have one after the other been forced to 
disclose their character to the pertinacious inquirer and 
have been claimed as victims by the chemical manu- 
facturer^ — abroad ; although here again the example was 

S first set by Perkin, who in 1868 showed how Goumarin, 

* the odoriferous principle of the Tonka bean, might be 
artificially prepared. 

If we seek to understand our early success as well 
as our later failure in the branch of industry of which 
I have been speaking, it is not difficult to trace the 
former to Hofmann's infiuence and the latter to our 
want of appreciation of the inestimable value of the 
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services of such a raan. In this connection 1 may be 
allowed to quote from my Presidential Address to the 
Chemical Society in 1894 the following passage in 
reference to the then recently published memoir by 
Dr. Caro on the development of the coal-tar colour 
industry : — 

To tliose who can understand it, the story told by Caro is 
nothing less than an epic ; but it is one the contemplation of 
which must in many ways sadden an Englishman, elevating 
though it be when regarded from the purely scientific ^^oint of 
view. Full and complete recognition of Hofmann’s services to 
the industry characterises every page of the monograph and the 
only ground of complaint which some of us feel that we have 
agabinst the writer is that his own great services are nowhere 
referred to. Wherever they received their early training, the 
true education which experience in the world alone gives was 
gained by both Hofmann and Caro while in the service of 
English masters ; and it is an interesting problem for speculation 
whether, had they remained with us, our position would not 
have been a different one. Germany could scarcely have accom- 
plished what it has done without them ; but by years of patient 
labour lier Universities had laid a broad and solid foundation 
on which alone such men could build. Here, such men had 
neither bricks nor mortar offered to them either by the 
Universities or manufacturers ; and such is our disregard of 
theory in this country of practical men,’’ that we even now 
have not learnt the lesson which the contemplation of the 
success of German chemical industry teaches; shall we ever 
learn it properly ? In London, at all events, we shall probably 
wrangle during years to come about the establishment of a 
University worthy of the greatest city in the world, which will 
set an example and help us again to do our fair share of the 
work which has been taken from us ; and it will be years, 
apparently, before English manufacturers will all learn to spell 
the word chemist — and that it will acquire some meaning for 
them. But it is much to be feared that recantation may come 
too late and that the opportunity will have been lost. America, 
perhaps, will meanwhile have learnt the lesson also and the 
competition we shall have to meet will not be European alone ; 
we have not only to go ahead as fast as others but to make up 
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for muck lost time ; and it is not likely tliat others will calmly 
stand by while we make the attempt. 

Suck is tke lesson which we may derive, it seems to me, 
from the study of Hofmann's career and the attendant circum- 
stances ; and it is one which we in this Society must take very 
deeply to heart. 

At the present day, no matter what his business, 
the German manufacturer seeks to understand every 
detail and he is always trying to improve his processes. 
He attains this end by availing himself very fully of the 
services of men trained scmitifically at the University, 
men who have all served their apprenticeship in the 
school of research ; in fact, no man who has not been 
so trained is looked at nowadays by the German 
manufacturer, ^ 

In proof of this I may quote words used by Dr. 
0. F. Witt, now Professor of Chemical Technology in 
the Berlin Eoyal Technical High School, the most 
important institution of its kind in the world, in his 
report to the German Government as their com- 
missioner at the Chicago Exhibition in 1893. Says 
Dr. Witt: ‘'What appears to me to be of far greater 
importance to German chemical industry than its 
predominant appearance at the Columbian World’s 
Show is the fact which finds expression in the German 
exhibits alone that industry and science stand on the 
footing of mutual deepest appreciation, one ever in- 
fiueiicing the other; by affording proof that this is 
truly the case, Germany has given an indisputable 
guarantee of the vitality of its chemical industries.” 

Our policy is the precise reverse of that followed 
in Germany. Our manufacturers generally do not 
know what the word "research” means; they place 
their business under the control of practical men, often 
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admirable men in their way, possessed of much native 
wit but untrained and therefore too often and necessarily 
unprogressive ; and such men as a rule actually resent 
the introduction into the works of scientifically trained 
assistants. Hence there is no demand here for men 
who have been carefully trained as investigators ; 
consequently our schools do not seriously attempt to 
train investigators ; in this country such people are 
only born and grow spontaneously, the high-class 
manufactured article is made in Germany alone. We 
elect to sacrifice at the altars of the examination Fiend, 
for God he cannot be called ; and do our best to dis- 
courage the development of originality. 

Let me give an illustration to make my meaning 
clearer. Eecently I met a friend has not only 
distinguished himself by his intelligent criticism of a 
particular industry but has become so interested in it 
that, having means at his disposal, he has himself 
become a manufacturer, affording a rare illustration of 
enterprise. I said : “I trust you are going to work 
on German lines and engage a good chemist to study 
your inaterial systematically and so ascertain how its 
properties vary with its composition ; for I have reason 
to think from direct experience that much is to be 
learnt in this way which will make it possible to put 
the manufacture on a scientific basis.” His ready 
answer was : '' Oh, IVe got to make the business a 
commercial success!” Of course I understood wh^at 
he meant whilst I felt that he could not fathom my 
meaning — he was too much an Englishman to do that. 
No doubt he will place his business in the sole charge 
of a practical man and as long as it suffices to look 
only at the surface he will succeed ; but then, not 
improbably, the Japanese will come in and beat him, 
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for they have shown the world that they can organise 
as well as appreciate scientific method. 

Or to give another example showing what may be 
accomplished, under English conditions by adopting 
foreign methods, let me refer to work done by Dr. 
Mond, so well known in this country on account of the 
skill he has shown in developing Solvay’s ammonia-soda 
process. Dr. Mond has long been engaged in seeking 
for a solution of the problem — how to burn fuel electri- 
cally, in such a manner, that is to say, as to produce 
electricity instead of heat directly. Having improved 
the gas battery devised in 1842 by (the late) Sir 
William Grove, in which hydrogen is burnt electri- 
cally, he was anxious to obtain a method of preparing 
hydrogen readily in large quantities. IsTo good method 
is known but a mixture of hydrogen and carbonic oxide 
is easily made : eventually Dr. Mond found that on 
passing this mixture over heated nickel the carbonic 
oxide was converted partly into carbon and partly into 
carbon dioxide ; and as the latter was easily removable 
he thus succeeded in a measure in effecting his object. 
In studying the very remarkable action which nickel 
had on carbonic oxide, it so happened that on one occasion 
when experiments were being made in his laboratory 
the escaping gas was led into the flame of a burner so 
as to set fire to it, a necessary precaution as the gas is 
highly poisonous ; it was noticed that instead of burning 
as usual with a non-luniinous smokeless flame it burnt 
with a slightly luminous flame. This strange circum- 
stance led to inquiry being made and it was eventu- 
ally ascertained that the metal nickel, under certain 
conditions, combined with the gas carbonic oxide, 
forming a very volatile colourless liquid : and thus one 
of the most remarkable discoveries of modern times 
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was made. The discovery was cominunicated to the 
Chemical Society in 1890 by Dr. Mond in conjunction 
with his assistants, Drs. Langer and Quincke. Having 
observed that the compound was very readily broken 
up into carbonic oxide and nickel, Dr. Monel at once set 
to work to devise a practical method of preparing 
nickel on the large scale from its ores through the 
agency of the new compound : after spending not only 
much time and labour but I believe also a very great 
deal of money on his quest he was successful in de- 
vising a process which he has carried out on the large 
scale during several months past, which has enabled 
him to produce over a ton of metallic nickel of almost 
absolute purity per week— perhaps the greatest 
achievement in metallurgy on record. Such action 
on the part of a native-born English manufacturer 
is "‘unthinkable;'’ at least I know of no precedent 
which would justify us in regarding it as possible under 
present conditions. I only recently heard of a firm 
who are doing work of a most important and critical 
character, involving the expenditure of a very large 
amount of money, who, having asked an expert whether 
it would not be well to carefully observe the tem- 
perature at which their operations were conducted, 
on being advised that it was most important to do so, 
objected that an instrument for the purpose, costing 
£25, was too expensive to use. The foreign worker 
would seek to know what happens at any cost. 

If the English nation is to do even its fair share 
of the work of the world in the future, its attitude 
must be entirely changed'- — it must realise that steam 
and electricity have brought about a complete revolu- 
tion, that the application of scientific principles and 
methods is becoming so universal elsewhere, tiiat all 
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here who wish to succeed must adopt them and there- 
fore iiBderstand them. It rests with our schools to 
' make the change possible. 

As the Secondary Education Commissioners point 
out : Education must ever become more practical — -a 
means of forming men (they should have added, '' and 
women not simply to enjoy life but to accomplish 
something in the life they enjoy. 

To this end, every school, I believe, whether in 
this metropolis or elsewhere, must work out its own 
salvation ; and we must not look for payment on 
results or countenance examinations which reduce all 
to one dead level. 

When Professor Ayrton and I were appointed the 
first professors of the City and G-uilds of London 
Institute — he having cut his educational teeth in the 
service of the Japanese and I having been largely 
made in Germany — we found ourselves in complete 
agreement that we would have nothing to do with 
teaching for examinations. Those who afterwards 
became our colleagues in the establishment of the 
Finsbury Technical College, my friends Mr. (now Sir 
Philip) Magnus and Professor Perry fully shared this 
view and we all saw that a big problem in education 
lay before us which we could only work out if we had 
complete liberty of action ; the Committees we had to 
do with never for one moment questioned this — all 
honour to them. I am proud to say that the programmes 
of the Guilds’ Colleges have never been disfigured by 
references to examinations as objects to be kept in 
view by students and I venture to think that when 
the time comes to consider without prejudice the 
services which the City Guilds have rendered to the 
cause of education, it will be admitted that they, more 
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tliaii any other body, have shown true appreciation of 
English needs. It is worth while noting that although 
it has never been a coaching college, the Finsbury 
Technical College has always been overfull, which 
disposes of the assertion that the bait of an examina- 
tion must necessarily be held out as an attraction. 

But what have the Polytechnics done ? To what 
extent have they made a clean hegimiing in all 
subjects ; and to what extent have they been suborned 
to worship at the examination shrine to earn the 
unholy money bribe called payment on results ? 

I am told that the latter course is adopted in some 
cases not because it is felt to be the right one but 
because it would not do for Polytechnic B to a^Dpear 
behind Polytechnic A in regard to the number of 
certificates gained — Governors might^ object 1 Unfor- 
tunately we know that such arguments are held, that 
quantity counts for more than quality. The English 
manufacturer can appreciate a big order but will not 
undertake to carry out a small one ; and here the 
foreigner steps in and having made a beginning 
gradually improves his position until finally he is left 
in practical possession of the field. Perhaps if we 
attended more to quality in education there would 
soon be a large increase in its quantity. A large 
proportion of those who at present come forward to be 
j)repared belong to Professor lierkomer’s great class of 
those who ought not to be taught at all. Among 
these are the certificate hunters brought into existence 
by School Boards and other authorities. There is 
more than sufficient work to be done among those who 
are deserving and capable. 

To quote Professor Herkomer : ‘‘ Ho system could 
act more perniciously on the morals than payment on 
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results. A few schools have through their strong 
masters and, in some cases, strong local help, shaken 
off all the trammels of danger. The fact is, it has all 
'1 grown into an unwieldy piece of machinery with all 

^ the deadening effect of mi'personality in the teaching. 

The whole system, when it is not practically upset by 
a strong and independent master, is lifeless, humdrum 
: and above all soul- deadening. It is the despair of the 

1 masters and the disappointment of the brighter pupils.” 

1 To all which, I say, Amen 1 

The system was established at a time when the 
I many schools to which I have referred were unknown 

!; and it was largely because the desired result was not 

i obtained under the system that these new schools 

became necessary and were founded. How futile then 
must be any attenlpt to base the instruction in these 
new institutions on discredited methods — such old 
* wine cannot be put into such new bottles. Time does 

not allows of my fully discussing this matter. I can 
only point out that the programmes of instruction on 
which the examinations are based are of such a nature 
as to make real instruction impossible — even if no 
other objection could be raised, the extent of ground 
to be gone over is so great as to make cram an absolute 
necessity. We have to bear in mind that Germany 
has prospered without such examinations, Japan also ; 
T believe China is the only country in which a similar 
system meets with national support — recent events do 
^ not encourage us, however, to derive any consolation 

from this circumstance. 

! As Professor Herkomer points out : Granted that 

the Kensington system was of use once upon a time 
and that Without it schools of art would not have been 
established at all, we must look the matter straight in 
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the face and acknowledge that we have now arrived at 
a point when it must change its form in order to fulfil 
a great duty and to be of use or else be disbanded/' 
Undoubtedly this is so and is equally as true of 
Science as of Art. The 'Department has at last 
perforce itself recognised the necessity of change but 
all too slowly and by appointing a certain number of 
inspectors has in a measure initiated a new policy. 
The very distinguished scientific man who is the 
Director of Science, in his evidence before the Eoyal 
Commission on Secondary Education, openly stated 
indeed that if he had his way he would entirely sub- 
stitute inspection for examination, in the elementary 
stage — but it is to be feared, unfortunately for the 
country, that in this, as in most other cases, one 
swallow does not make a summer. 

Professor Herkomer insists that in the future 
freedom of action must be given to each master — to 
each town. This independence, he says, is to be 
obtained only by municipal and County Council aid. 
'' Emancipation from the apron-strings of Eensington 
through municipal and County Council support would 
produce a% indiviclibality ” we are told, in the art of 
each town iox which I may substitute, in the laay in 
which science was taught and a^]pliecl in each town. 

But we must be careful that in leaving the science 
and art frying-pan we do not jump into a worse 
municipal fire, of which there is clearly some danger ; 
for while all the world is engaged in decrying examina- 
tions, our County Council is bent on devising new 
ohes. Scholarships at times are of great value to 
students, provided they fall into the right hands and 
are obtained as well as held under right conditions. 
But it is easy to give too many scholarsliips and still 
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more so to give them to the wrong persons. Unless 
the examinations are placed in very competent hands, 
not only will a serious injury be done to our general 
system of education by leading those who are preparing 
boys and girls to adopt methods which it is unwise to 
follow in schools and to force their pupils onmnduly 
but the wrong people may be selected ; the growth of 
a class of overtrained pot hunters may be encouraged 
instead of a vigorous, keen - witted, observant and 
resourceful race. Those who prove themselves the 
most apt scholars under the tutelage of the crammer, 
however able as desk workers, may in the end entirely 
disappoint the hopes of those who desire most to 
encourage the development of ability. Huxley has 
said much as to the importance to the nation of 
catching the potential Faraday but it is doubtful 
whether such would ever shine in a competitive 
examination in which among other tasks they were 
asked to write an essay on Oliver Cromwell or some 
other like topic equally remote from the daily experi- 
ence of a healthy lad. If we depend too much on 
examinations we may easily select the iinfittest for 
the work of the world ; and unless very careful we 
are almost bound to select but one kind of ability — 
clerical rather than practical ability ; unless indeed we 
altogether change our system of school education and 
examine very differently. 

///'■It is also difficult to understand what is to be 
gained by examining candidates for £5 evening 
scholarships ; it must prove to be a very expensive 
mode of distributing such doles and it ought to be 
possible to find some other more practical way of 
selecting those whose studies would be materially 
promoted by such a grant. 
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Clearly, therefore, it is essential that we should not 
lose sight of the fact that an exceedingly complex 
educational system is now growing up under the 
influence of men who, for the most part, are in no 
sense experts- and have but little knowledge of the 
details of such work, although possessed with the desire 
in every way to do service to the community and to 
improve our national position. It therefore behoves 
all who can follow such work to keep most careful 
vratch on the march of events ; otherwise those who 
seek to benefit may in the end do irreparable injury ; 
the present is a most critical period in our history and 
such watchfulness is imperatively demanded of us. 

I have ventured on this digression because so much 
depends on the foundation laid at school, as technical 
studies can only be satisfactorily engaged in by those 
who have been well trained from the beginning. 

As Professor Herkomer says, the kind of individu- 
ality to be developed in each town — or in the case 
of our huge metropolis, in each district — will vary 
according to the necessities of the community. In 
future each Polytechnic in London must seek to 
ascertain what special work it can do to greatest advan- 
tage, instead of all following one example, as is too 
much the case at present. In words almost exactly 
those of my artist colleague : “ This is the only way 
in which schools will obtain a direct influence over 
the industries of the country ; and the influence will be 
the right one when the master is carefully selected, 
because it will be the school arotmd a man and not a 
man struggling to be master in the midst of a system 
of impersonal teaching, where every student is expected 
to be squeezed into a great educational mangling 
machine.’' '' Choose your master carefully,” he says, 
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'' but then let him le master, and he will soon, with 
freedom of action, vary his forms of tuition according 
to the idiosyncrasy of each student, or the necessities 
of his immediate locality. The one true prize to be 
worked for would be individual progress. All teach- 
ing must be on personal basis.” 

Choose your master carefully — this is indeed good 
advice. But this implies, of course, that those who 
have to choose know how — that they have some 
standard before them. Have they ? Eesults seem to 
show that they rarely have. In this manner, as in 
many others I believe, the City and Guilds of London 
Institute has set a good example by selecting men 
known to be capable of doing research work ; and a 
large amount of research work has been done in its 

O • 

Colleges. I am not aware that, excepting in the 
case of the Principal of this Polytechnic, capacity to 
undertake research work has been regarded as a 
qualification ; on the contrary : for I know that when 
it was urged at one of them that a particular candidate 
had exceptional qualifications of this kind, the answer 
was : We want a man to teach, not to do research. 
The work of true education is piire research ; * really 
good teachers are engaged in nothing else, being 
constantly occupied in studying their pupils' idiosyn- 
crasies, in devising suitable methods of instruction. 
The '^reseacher” is the equivalent of the artist; the 
teacher who cannot engage in research is the equivalent 
of the inartistic copyist. No siibject is at a standstill 
in these days — all progress involves research, although 
not always original research. The young child even 
isfconstantly exigaged in research: the habit is only 
gradually lost at school under our highly developed 
modern soul-killing system of perpetual lesson-learning, 
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itself largely devised to satisfy a system of payment 
on results. 

Let us hope, therefore, that every Board of Governors 
will soon learn to appreciate the national importance 
of research and will require evidence from every 
candidate for a teacher's post of ability in this respect 
— when such is the case, the research spirit will 
prevail also amongst students generally. 

A most desirable example has been set in this 
direction by what, I suppose, may fairly be termed 
the least pretentious of the London Polytechnics — that 
in the Borough Eoad — which with the assistance of 
the Leathersellers' Company has just opened a branch 
tanning school at Herolds Institute, Bermondsey, and 
‘ with unblushing effrontery, one may say, prints on the 
programme under Tanning School " the words, wM 
special research laboratory, and not content with this 
informs us on the next page that “ the special research 
laboratory is fitted up and supported by the Worship- 
ful Company of Leathersellers ” — all hail to the 
Leathersellers, let us say 1 An industry which makes 
such a new start — very late though it be — and recog- 
nises the fact that research can help it out of its 
difficulties is phenomenal in this country but on the 
high road to retain its position if not to improve it. 

I was much struck at the opening of the school by 
a statement made by the chairman, Mr. Lafone, M.P., 
who told us of an American customer who was in the 
habit of buying large quantities of a particular kind of 
leather here, of then taking it to America and 
manufacturing it, returning the goods here for sale. 
This man had remarked to him, he said, tliat he had 
seen all our works and did not care a fig for our 
competition — for we had not even begun to know 1k»w 
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to make the best.” The introduction of the research 
spirit is sorely needed to cure such an old-world state 
of affairs as this. 

Of course, whenever I advocate research in this 
way and urge that the research spirit must be infused 
into all our teaching as well as into our national life, 
I am told it can’t be done — that children can’t solve 
problems. But there is a saying that an ounce of 
practice is worth a pound of theory — it is only a half 
truth and a saying which is often misapplied but it 
consoles me somewhat on such occasions. I ham 
done it during the past fifteen years, since the opening 
of the Finsbury Technical College. No one has the 
right to say that it cannot be done until they have 
tried — all who really try, will succeed ; those who do 
not should not attempt to teach. 



VII 

THE DOWNFALL OF HATUEAL INDIGO 

At the end of January last we were infornied by 
telegram from Calcutta that the indigo planters were 
about to hold a large meeting there to consider the 
question of the union of the interests connected with 
the salvation of the industry. This seemed much like 
shutting the stable door when the steed was stolen ; 
and the reports afterwards published in your columns 
of the views of the planters and of the steps that are 
being taken to promote the cultivation of sugar in 
place of indigo show that such is not far from being 
the case. Whether the belated action of Government 
in coming to the assistance of the planters, in combina- 
tion with their own tardy efforts, will serve in any 
measure to resuscitate an industry which should never 
have been allowed to reach the brink of ruin, the 
future alone can decide. But it is necessary that the 
story of the downfall of natural indigo should be 
reflected on, as lessons of moment may be learnt from 
it ; and I would beg permission, Sir, to refer to some 
of these in your columns at this period of comparative 
leisure. 

The German Ghemical Society early in the year 
issued to its members the full account of the proceed- 

lu ^ ■ ■ 
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ings at the^ meetings held in Berlin on 20tli October 
last (of which a brief notice appeared in your columns 
at the time) to inaugurate the opening of the HofmaUn- 
haus, the future official quarters of the society, which 
has been erected by public subscription in memory of 
the great chemist whose scientific reputation was 
established in this country during the years 1845- 
1865 and whom we, fools that we were, then allowed 
to be attracted back to his native land, where he 
laboured with unremitting ardour and marvellous effect 
up to the very moment of his death in 1892. It is 
a sign of the times and evidence of deepest foresight 
on the part of those who had the arrangements in 
hand that at the evening meeting — the first meeting 

of the German Ol^mical Society in its new home 

the subjects considered were the history of the dis- 
covery of the structure of indigo and of its artificial 
production both in the laboratory and on the large 
scale. The speakers were no mere reporters.: but chief 
actors in the great indigo drama which has been 
playing on the German stage for now full thirty years 

Professor A. von Baeyer, to whose practical genius 
we owe the wresting from nature of one of the" most 
beautiful and remarkable of her perquisites ; and Dr. 
H. Lrunck, a director of the world-renowned industrial 
colour enterprise, the Badische Anilin und Soda Fahrik. 

Professor von Baeyer’s story, to those who can 
decipher its full meaning, is of indescribable interest, 
as in It we have displayed in logical sequence and 
rhythmic beauty the long series of conceptions by 
which the discoverer was guided ; but the works- 
director’s recital is an even more wondrous tale, telling 
as it does of the remarkable manner in which technical 
problems of extraordinary intricacy and difficulty 
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have been, one by one, met and fully solved. It is 
impossible to convey to those who are not instructed 
in such matters any idea of what has been done. I 
can only say that, as a moral lesson, as a story of un- 
wearying patience and determination to succeed at 
whatever cost, as a display of scientific acumen, the 
story of artificial indigo appears to me to stand alone 
in the history of manufacturing enterprise. It will 
certainly serve as an example for all time. 

Dr. Brunch tells us that up to the present his firm 
have invested no less a sum than £900,000 in the 
enterprise ; and that the results they have hitherto 
achieved so fully correspond to their expectations that 
they hope to be victorious in the long and arduous 
struggle that is before them ; in f^ct, they think it is 
merely a question of time when the entire consumption 
of indigo will be provided for artificially. Ko difficulty 
can arise in procuring the raw material, naphthalene, 
in sufficient amount ; and as at present prices - the 
value of the natural indigo produced may be set at 
between two -and -a -half and three millions sterling, 
Germany will benefit considerably from the operation : 
for that Dr. BruncFs confident prediction will be 
realised and at no distant date, there can scarcely be 
a doubt. Whether or not we agree to accept his 
conclusion that it may be well for India if the vast 
area now devoted to the cultivation of a crop so pre- 
carious as indigo be given over to the raising of food 
stuffs, rivalry conducted in the manner in which the 
German chemist and manufacturer have conducted 
this struggle must win our wwniest admiration. 

Of one thing we may now be certain- — that if 
indigo planters desire to retain any share of the 
industry, they must not only seek to improve their 
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methods of cultivation and of extracting the dye-stuff 
but they must be prepared to refine the natural 
product and supply a practically pure article. Even 
in indigo dyeing the days of the rank empiricist are 
numbered and the certainty which attends the use of 
pure materials in fairly skilled hands will have its 
inevitable influence. 

The truly serious side of the matter, however, is 
not the prospective loss of the entire indigo industry 
so much as the fact that an achievement such as that 
of the Badische Company seems to be past praying for 
here. And yet it might so easily have been otherwise. 
Let me give a few proofs. Among Hofmann’s early 
students was a precocious youth named Perkin, who 
happily learnt som^ chemistry at school — the City of 
London — and quitted it before all practical ability had 
been educated out of him. He became Hofmann’s 
pupil in his fifteenth year and was made an assistant 
in the research laboratory at seventeen. Hofmann 
taught his students to do and to think for themselves ; 
the '' tyranny of the book ” was unknown in his school ; 
and Perkin’s ardour was such that- he fitted ^up a 
laboratory at home, where he worked in the evening 
and during the vacations. The result was that in 
1856 he discovered the first coal-tar colour and 
having secured a patent for it, commenced his career 
as a manufacturer in 1857, as a lad of nineteen — an 
age at which in these days our ancient Universities 
treat young Englishmen as schoolboys and condemn 
most of them to commune with the past instead of 
preparing them to work in the future. 

While a student, Perkin was put to work with 
anthracene by Hofmann; and when, in 1868, Graebe 
and Liebermann made their great discovery of an 
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artiijcial method of preparing the colouring matter of 
madder from coal-tar anthracene, Perkin's attention 
was naturally again attracted to the subject. He soon 
entered the field with a practical process and erected 
works which rapidly grew in importance ; in fact this 
industry also was first established in this country. 

We can also claim priority in the case of a third 
class of coal-tar colours, the azo-dyes, which of late 
years have played a most important part in the dyer's 
art. They were discovered by Peter Griess, who 
came here as an assistant to Hofmann and then 
became chemist to Messrs. Allsopp, the brewers. 
Their manufacture was first systematically undertaken 
by Williams, Thomas, and Dower at Brentford, under 
the direction of Dr. Otto Witt, a distinguished chemist, 
now professor in the Berlin Polytechnic. 

Nevertheless, the part we play in making all these ^ 
colouring matters at the present day is ridiculously, 
not to say disgracefully, small. And the reason is 
not far to seek. Let me give an example. A few 
years ago Mr. Green, chemist to one of our English 
firms, discovered a new coal-tar dye, which, when put 
on the market, was most favourably received. But no 
proper scientific staff was available in the wmrks to 
extend the invention and little encouragement was 
given to the inventor ; consequently the dye-stuff bred 
few descendants here. The firm did not even patent 
the invention : vainly thinking to keep it secret. The 
result was that within a few weeks the natiire of the 
new material was ferreted out in several foreign 
laboratories : not only was the dye-stuff manufac- 
tured but it was realised that a new field had been 
opened out and quite a number of valuable similar 
dyes were produced and patented. Here the counting- 
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house could not appreciate what the laboratory had 

. .done. , 

Perkin also, like most Englishmen, was too much 
of an individualist and did not sufficiently apjireciate 

the tremendous powers of the angel of research under 
whose guidance he had worked so successfully ; in 
fact he did not surround himself with a sufficient 
scientific staff fully to exploit his inventions. In 
Germany, laboratories superior to those in the Uni- 
versities were erected in the works and research was 
prosecuted in every possible direction; consequently 
invention_ followed invention and, more important 
still, a reciprocal effect was produced on the Universities. 
Being able to dispose of their products— students 
trained in the methods of research — indeed to obtain 
a high price for them, their business also grew apace ; 
and by liberally subsidising the workers in University 
laboratories the manufacturers also secured their full 
co-operation. 

In Germany the State is fully alive to the value of 
science; here it is not. One of Hofmann’s earliest 
assistants in London was Mr. Abel — the present Sir 
Irederick Abel — who afterwards became chemist to 
our War Department. In the latter capacity, havin- 
acquired from Hofmann the habit of “ researching’ he 
naturally apphed himself to the study of gun-cotton • 
the results of his investigations were embodied in 
important monographs submitted to the Eoyal Societv 
in 1866 and 1867. Tliis work was the basis of the 
method since followed in making gun-cotton on the 
large scale at the Government works at Waltham 
Abbey. Bearing in mind the enormous- importance 
le manufacture has assumed, especially since the 
introduction of smokeless powder, it was to be supposed 
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that our Government would have felt impelled to 
secure the services of a highly-qualified staff thoroughly 
to investigate every point in connection with such a 
subject as that of explosives and to maintain them- 
selves in advance of outside knowledge; that they 
would follow the example set even by the smaller 
Continental manufacturers and seek to obtain control 
to the minutest detail over a business of such national 
importance. As a matter of fact, nothing of the kind 
has been done and I believe that we know (officially) 
but little more of the subject than when Abel left it. 
Such a policy is fatuous folly. The manufacture of 
explosives is now a branch of organic chemistry. Ihis 
has in no way been taken into account in appointing 
the Committee on Ordnance now sittjng. The chemists 
on it, although most eminent in their own special 
fields, are ignorant of organic chemistry and cannot 
well appreciate its mysteries. It is difficult to under- 
stand how their judgment can be “ proportionate ” — to 
use Faraday’s expression — on some of the subjects 
that will necessarily come before them. 

One of the most important operations in the indigo 
process is the oxidation of naphthalene by means of 
sulphuric acid, which becomes converted into sulphurous 
acid; the latter is then recovered and reoxidised to 
sulphuric acid. The oxidation of the naphthalene is 
therefore effected practically by atmospheric air. The 
fact that the Badische Company have elaborated a 
process which enables them to convert sulphurous into 
sulphuric acid cheaply, without the use of the well- 
known cumbersome lead chamber, according to Br. 
Brunck,' is an essential feature of their success in 
manufacturing indigo. In Germany the process of 
making anhydrous sulphuric acid from oxygen and 
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sulphurous acid is supposed to have been originated by 
Winkler in 1875. But I well remember a communi- 
cation being made to our Ghemical Society early in 
1876 by Messrs. Squire and Messel, in which the 
process was independently described. It had been 
patented by Dr. Squire in the previous year. Dr. 
Messel’s firm were for many years the chief makers in 
the world of sulphuric anhydride and have gradually 
improved the process, so that for some time past they 
have been able to manufacture the acid from the 
anhydride, instead of the opposite— an extraordinary 
achievement at which I know my friend Dr. Messel 
has long aimed. Having more than once had the 
privilege of visiting the works, I know that their 
machinery was far in advance of any other similar 
works up to within quite a recent period. I quote 
this merely as proof that English soil is not unc.onducive 
to the development and maintenance even of complex 
chemical processes, when only the opportunity is given 
and the commercial element assumes its proper place 
and does not usurp complete or exercise unintelligent 
control. Dr. Mond’s wonderful success in working 
the ammonia-soda process and other cognate inventions, 
and his marvellous nickel process, are further striking 
proofs of this proposition. 

When I ponder over Dr. Brunck’s story — when I 
look hack along the thirty years of my own experience 
and consider what has happened and what I know 
from personal study of the organisation of industrial 
enterprise here in comparison with Germany and the 
United States — ^I am aghast at the prospect before us. 
The country is Ml of scientific ability, capable under 
proper conditions of doing all that — perhaps more 
than— is done elsewhere ; but the public will not 
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utilise it and academic traditions dominate our schools 
and Universities. The reform of public opinion, of 
the public attitude, is the reform we most sorely need. 
There would seem to be an almost entire absence of 
what may be termed public common sense — an almost 
complete absence of public appreciation of what is 
going on in the world and which constitutes the real 
struggle for existence, of the revolution in method the 
pursuit of science has brought about during the 
Victorian epoch. The success of Germany is in no 
way primarily the outcome of technical education in 
the sense in which the term is understood in this 
country hut is mainly due to the fact that the Uni- 
versities have done their duty and that the nation is 
educated. Their Universities have always been schools 
of research, of inquiry; unless and until ours become 
such and our youth are trained to advance, there can 
be no hope for us. God help us to make the change 
before it be too late ! 



VIII 


SCIENCE IN EDUCATION— THE NEED OF 
PEACTICAL STUDIES 

I heard a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring ^d thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did nature link 

The Inunaii soul that throng'll me ran, 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What mail has made of mcm» 

WOEBSWORTH. 

'' La science domine tout : elle rend seule des services 
d^finitifs. Nul homme, nulle institution desorniais 
n’aura. une autorite durable shl ne se conforme a ses 
enseignements/’ Such is the opinion propounded by 
one of the most . distinguished French savcmts of the 
day, the veteran perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences, M. Berthelot, in the preface to his work, 
Science et Moralo (Paris, 1897): and it would be 
difficult to express the claims of science to considera- 
tion in more unqualified terms. Matthew Arnold, 
although he had no scientific proclivities; was a 
determined advocate of the introduction of the 
scientific spirit into education— indeed, he proclaimed 
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“ the want of the idea of science, of systematic 
knowledge/' to be “ the capital want of English 
education and of English life/’ If the advice he 
tendered/ in the closing chapters of his Sehools and 
Universities on the Gomtinent, in 1868 had been 
followed, we should nob now be called on to lament 
our present most deplorable condition of backwardness. 

The ideal of a general liberal training is to carry ns to a 
knowledge of ourselves and the world. . . . The circle of 
knowledge compreliends both (the study of the humanities and 
the study of nature) and we should all liave some notion, at any 
rate, of the whole circle of knowledge. The rejection of the 
humanities by the realists, the rejection of the study of nature 
by the hunuinist, are alike ignorant. 

So wrote Arnold; but to the present day such 
doctrine has failed to secure more than sporadic recog- 
nition. We pay no attention to prophets — and it is 
doubtful if we shall ever give heed to any one short 
of the Destroying Angel 

Yet, although the value of science to the community 
has been insisted on for years past by men whose 
opinion is deemed of special worth, although the need 
of teaching science in schools has been preached ad 
nauseam, authorities still affirm that no proper heed is 
paid to the advice tendered so copiously and that the 
country is in sore danger from its neglect to notice 
the writing on the wall : for our competitors are said 
to be availing themselves far more than we are of 
the methods of science and to be conducting their 
industries with most careful regard to the principles 
underlying them while we remain steeped in em- 
piricism ; and not only their industries but also their 
institutions, as their Governments are utilising in every 
possible way the services of scientific advisers, with 
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whom they seek to place themselves fully en rwppovL 
Sometimes we are encouraged to hope that the 
awakening is at hand. Only a few months back, 
owing to the disturbing character of the reports from 
the seat of war, a shiver of horror passed through the 
nation at the possible consequences of lack of scientific 
training in our officers ; but the wave soon spent its 
force and we are now willing to attribute the break- 
down to anything but the right cause — the absolutely 
vicious system miscalled education adopted in our 
schools. 

Where is the remedy to be found ? It would seem 
to stand to reason that we should be trained to do 
our work in the woidd skilfully, honestly, fully and 
faithfully. But are we ? How can the study of a 
few books in a more or less formal and perfunctory 
manner be an effective preparation for life? Life 
presents an infinite number of opportunities and calls 
on us to perform a multitude of duties ; and we live 
our lives not merely among men and under the rule 
of men but subject to the presence and omnipotence 
of Nature. The control of education is still in the 
hands of the humanists alone. We need to remember 
that the control was secured by them in pre-scientific 
times, when Nature was perforce acknowledged but in 
no wise understood and before man had acquired the 
marvellous power he now possesses of utilising her 
forces— forces, it must be admitted, which in no way 
strike the ordinary individual as remarkable, owing 
to his entire ignorance of fundamental principles 
and his want of imagination. But something more 
than the mere teaching of science is needed. The 
problem is a far wider one— our whole system of 
education needs to be put on a scientific basis. 
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Looking from a distance, the rigid separation into 
castes which obtains in India and the impossibility of 
overcoming caste prejudice there strike us as remark- 
able. But we are ourselves as much the victims of a 
caste system as any people in the world. The 
“ knowledge caste is keeping back our whole nation 
and will land us in perdition unless we can dispossess 
it from the seat of authority and reverence. Do not 
let it be supposed that this is the view of a modern 
revolutionary ; it is sane, crusted doctrine, supported 
by the highest authority, for it was preached by an 
eminently respectable member of their cloth to teachers 
many years ago — by Thring, who brought Uppingham 
to the front rank as a public school and whose con- 
structive power as a teacher has yet to be appreciated. 

To put education on a scientific basis, we must, 
in the first instance, depose the knowledge idol and 
its attendant evils; the knowledge caste must be 
removed from their position of predominance; we 
must cease to reward and pay reverence to the 
knowledge misers and we must appreciate them at 
their true worth — as purely selfish creations. 

And yet we need in no wise despise mere know- 
ledge or cease to avail ourselves of it — on the contrary. 
But the true fiiuctioUvS of books must be understood. 
We must learn to use books with skill and with 
reverence — not mechanically. We must see in books 
sanctuaries of knowledge ever open to us as sources 
of information and inspiration— of power. In olden 
times the Sagas were coiximitted to memory, because 
they could not be written down. Why should we 
perpetuate a custom which has so entirely lost its 
motive and commit whole text-books to memory ?— 
be it noted, as a rule, only for a sufficient length of 
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time to satisfy <the unhealthy and unreasoning 
demands of the examiner, who almost invariably is 
guided only by the formula/' Facts, more facts, all the 
facts in the world.” Surely we should rather follow 
Prince Kiing's advice (p. 13), and be ever mindful that 
" when principles are understood, their application can 
be extended.” 

To impress on us the folly of wasting mental effort, 
we need a science of literary economy of which this 
will be the guiding principle. In these days, boys 
and girls are not taught at school to read — except 
mechanically : their assimilative powers are impaired 
almost beyond recovery by feeding them on highly 
condensed, already digested food : for the modern primer 
and text-book are creations of the enemy and too often 
destructive of all power of self-helpfulness. In fact 
we do not yet realise that just as the craftsman has 
been destx*oyed by the introduction of machinery, 
which confines each worlcman to the production of 
some one piece, so has the introduction of the text- 
book destroyed the scholar. 

But even when wisely used and of tlie best, books 
alone will no longer suffice us ; their place in modern 
education must be a subordinate one, as we cannot 
with their aid fashion that practical skill the exercise 
of which now distinguishes civilised mankind; and 
they afford no assistance in reading the great book 
of Nature. 

To state the school programme of the future in a 
word, it will be to develop hioioingnes8~j\ot to 
inculcate knowledge. We must send our boys and 
girls out into the world trained to use their eyes and 
think for themselves and with some power of helping 
themselves, with some inventive skill— not as eyeless, 
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thoughtless, helpless dummies, crammed with useless 
knowledge but with wits educated out of them, too 
often destitute of all ability of exercising either 
initiative or judgment. 

The subjects of instruction must be chosen so as 
to develop knowingness in all necessary directions, 
domestic and public. In no case must exclusive 
possession be granted to either party : humanist and 
realist must share the field equally and from the 
outset of the school career. 

Three classes of studies claim consideration — 
literary, practical and mathematical. It is w^ell under- 
stood what literary studies include. It remains to 
consider what are to be regarded as practical studies 
— experimental science, manual work, drawing and 
physical exercises must all rank under this heading. 
Hitherto practical studies have received no proper 
share of attention — more often than not, none worthy 
of mention. In future they must he ‘placed on no 
less than an equal footing with literary studies. In 
the past, literary studies have monopolised attention 
because originally education was provided solely for 
the reduse ; the man of action confined his attention 
to practical studies and gained his knowledge in the 
world. The recluse no longer counts. Why, then, 
should a system continue to prevail which was devised 
solely in his interest ? 

The struggle at once begins, however, when we 
seek to give to practical studies their proper place. 
The humanists — the party in power— will not see 
that they have a very imperfect comprehension of the 
world of to-day and that they arrogate to themselves 
a very unjust share of the school time. “Not only 
are men trained in mere book- work ignorant of what 
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observation means/’ says Hnxley, '' but the habit of 
learning from books alone begets a disgust of observa- 
tion* The book-learned student will rather trust to 
what he sees in a book than to the witness of his 
own eyes.” No statement more to the point could be 
made ; yet it is only the few of us who have been 
called on to deal with book-learned students and to 
endeavour to interest them in practical work who can 
testify to its truth and fully appreciate the deadly 
consequences of unquestioning and exclusive devotion 
to books. It can scarcely be doubted, however, 
that this ‘is precisely the attitude which checks our 
progress. 

Moreover, the humanists must be led to see that 
their work, however well done, will not suffice to rear 
a complete edifice. Indeed, in some respects, the 
better it is done the more subtly undermining is its 
influence. We are accustomed to hear Latin and 
Greek praised above all other subjects ; to be told 
that the minute attention to niceties of grammatical 
construction and shades of meaning which the exact 
study of these languages entails is of the highest 
educative value; that the fact that they are dead 
languages and therefore unalterable gives them an 
immense superiority over living languages as subjects 
of study. But great as are the advantages they 
undoubtedly present, for these very reasons classical 
studies tend above all others to create in the mind 
of the learner a belief— an almost blind belief— in 
precedent and authority. “ What is the rule ? ” is the 
first question to arise and the thought never occurs 
that there may be a new “rule” to be discovered: 
therefore, the more carefully and thoroughly the 
classical languages are taught, the more necessary is 
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it to introduce a corrective and to require that 
attention be also seriously j^aid to subjects which tend 
to give greater breadth to the iniud by cultivating 
powers of individual observation and what may be 
termed external activities. 

It may be added here that although of inestimable 
value in its way, mathematical training also has a 
narrowing tendency — so much so that the effects it 
produces need to be even more carefully corrected for : 
perhaps no one tends to follow precedent more closely 
than the mathematician — the formula is Iiis god. 
But the introduction of practical methods into mathe- 
matics seems destined to work a revolution and to 
deprive the subject of many of its objectionable 

features, whilst heightening the value of those which 
render it so indispensable an instrument of elevated 
and intense thought when its highei’ branches are 

cultivated. 

Flexibility of mind and power of adapting oneself 
to new circumstances and conditions are the qualities 
required at the present day ; the study of living 
languages and of the manner in which changes have 

taken q^lace and are taking place in them affords- 

discipline of the very highest value from this point of 
view. Thring, who was always a humanist, advocated 
before all things the thorough teaching of language ; 
but language was to be taught as a means of develop- 
ing powers of thought and of imagination. And 
Thring, though a humanist perforce of early training 
and the influence of tradition, was yet a realist at 
heart. This is shown by the fact that he enforced 
the doctrine of “ thinking in shape,'' thereby rendering 
a service of inestimable importance to education, the 
value of which has yet to he generally appreciated ; 
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for the doctrine spreads but slowly and is nowhere 
thoroughly professed. Thinking in shape involved for 
Thring the forinatioii of a complete mentaP picture of 
the subjects studied and as one means of securing this 
he advocated the continued use of proper pictorial 
illustrations. The importance he attached to such 
illustrations is shown especially by his advocacy of 
the pictorial decoration of schools and by his state- 
ment that the day is yet to come when it will be 
acknowledged that the invention of photography is 
equal in importance to that of printing. When 
Thring’s doctrine is properly applied, apart from the 
advantage accruing to literary studies, much will have 
been done to bring about a natural blending of these 
with practical sttujies. And a great step will have 
been taken towards developing sound artistic tastes. ■ 
Another argument for diminishing the relative 
importance of literary and particularly of classical 
studies in favour of practical studies, especially in 
science, . is that the former cannot be carried out 
without the latter. As Huxley says, '' Ho man will 
ever comprehend the real difference between the 
ancient world and our present time,, unless he has 
learned to see the difference which the late develop- 
ment of physical science has made between the 
thought of this day and the thought of that/’ 

And for yet other and even higher reasons it is 
essential that we vshould accustom our scholars to 
be practical; In the first place, it behoves us to 
remember Carlyle’s dictum that “man is a tool-using 
ammal.” His power depends on the use he can 
make of tools— of machinery generally. To use tools 
involves using the hand and eye in conjunction- — and 
not alone but guided by the mind ; and the use of 
. ■■ ■ -M^'. 
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tools almost invariably involves action also— involves 
more or less moving about. Literary studies are desk 
studies; nearly all the conventional school work is 
done at the desk, which is an inheritance from the 
cloister, not from the field of action. Boys and girls 
are therefore systematically trained at school to habits 
of inaction. No observer of our young people can 
fail to be struck by the fact of their mechanical 
helplessness — their unwillingness to bestir tiiem- 
selves except at games, their want of purpose, the 
absence of discipline or capacity to take an instruc- 
tion, their want of consideration for others, their 
general inactivity and need of a leader— all indi- 
cations of thoughtlessness. Of course there are 
exceptions but these are almost invariably traceable 
to innate genius, which nothing can entirely repress. 
The state is certainly an acquired one, the outcome 
of our unnatural system of education — unnatural 
because it so partially provides for our require- 
ments ; and it cannot be allowed to continue. We 
talk much in these days of introducing technical 
education : but we forget that we have as yet no 
system of general or liberal education; that our 
present system is a system of highly technical educa- 
tion devised in the past to meet the requirements of 
a privileged and special class — of the scribes and 
dialecticians, not of those who were to do the practical 
work of the world. 

The doctrine of the humanists, as stated by Matthew 
Arnold — “ to know ourselves and the world — can- 
not be held to shut us out from the exercise of all 
but mental activity. It should rather include the 
full development of mechanical aptitudes. No person 
can be said to have bad even the imdiment^ 
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education whose faculties have not all been in some 
way developed. And taking into account the narrow- 
ing conditions under which we work, it is daily 
becoming more and more necessary that the attempt 
be made to correct their natural and inevitable effect 
by practising those very exercises which these con- 
ditions tend to put outside our experience. 

To carry out any such programme as that sketched, 
if we are to put our system of education on a rational 
and scientific basis, all concerned must carefully and 
honestly face the facts and seek to determine what 
are essential changes to make; having decided on 
these, they must endeavour to put them into operation, 
whatever the cost. The question is of imperial im- 
portance and canijot any longer be played with. If 
we are prepared to admit — as I believe we must be— 
that we do not kuow what is the right plan to adopt, 
there is only one honest course open to us : to confess 
that such is the case and at once set to work to 
experiment in order to develop a new system in fair 
accordance with our requirements. As yet we have 
done nothing but temporise and tinker ; we ^ must 
reconstruct the machine, not patch it. Unfortunately, 
the country is held back, not only by its indifference 
and failure through ignorance to appreciate thegiuvity 
of the situation, but also by a blind belief in the 
competency of those who conduct education. 

Tbe jireseiit is enough for common souls, 

Who, never looking forward, are indeed ' 

Mere clay, wherein the footprints of their age 
Are petrified for ever. — Lowell. 

We forget that our teachers ai'e not only brought 
up under false and narrow conditions but also work 
under such ; that his very office withdraws the teacher 
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from the worlfi and makes it almost impossible lor 
him to keep in touch with or even understand its 
practical requirements, besides encouraging in him 
an overweening sense of self-confidence. Then it is 
characteristic of us that we never make rational 
trials to find out what is the right course to adopt : we 
believe rather in blundering into it, sooner or later, 
in some unforeseen manner. Let others make experi- 
ments : we will reap the benefit of their experience,’' 
is too often our selfish attitude. The manufacturer 
declines to introduce a new machine, arguing that 
something better will soon be invented and that it will 
be as well to wait for that. And whilst willing to 
spend millions upon millions on new ships, our 
Government will not grant its Clj^ief Constructor a 
few thousands’ to make experiments which might 
result both in great improvements and in great 
economy. Being fed only, on authority and precedent 
at school, we never learn to experiment : . therefore 
we do not know what an experiment is — let alone 
appreciate its value and importance. When our 
educational house is to be put in order, we rush 
abroad to see what others are doing who are working 
under conditions different from oux’s, instead of treat- 
ing the problem scientifically by carefully defining our 
special requirements and seeing how we may meet them. 
Still, this matters little, as 'we have shown that *we 
are not even to he shamed into doing better by the 
example of others. > But if we are to save the nation, 
we must in some way give xip the game of vested 
interests and play advisedly for the really serious stake 
— our continued existence as a Power of importance. 

One consequence of breaking down the knowledge 
idol — the first necessary step in the way of reform— 
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I believe will be that we shall cease to be slaves to a 
rigid time-table, at least in the earlier years of school 
life. When school-days are over and we engage in 
some occupation, we do not chop our lives up into 
three-quarters of an hour sections during each of 
which we do something different. On the contrary, 
we engage in some task and do incidentally whatever 
is necessary for the due performance of that task. 
School, therefore, affords no proper preparation for 
the woxdc of life: the child cannot, as a rule, pass 
naturally from the one to the other. Probably much 
would be* gained by assimilating school methods far 
more closely to those of ordinary everyday life. 
Certain arts must be acquired at the beginning of 
the school career^ and may well be taught, perhaps, 
during specified intervals : thus every one must learn to 
read, to practise the graphic arts — -writing and draw- 
ing, which should be treated as one- — to do simple 
sums in arithmetic. But when once an elementary 
understanding is gained of these, the further instruc- 
tion might well be largely incidental rather than 
specific, until, in fact, the time came for the develop- 
ment of the special aptitudes which had been discovered 
meanwhile. Nothing can be worse than our present 
system of regarding those as fools who fail to master 
one favoured subject; the number of square pegs 
fitted into round holes will be far fewer when it is 
abandoned. 

An even greater reform will be the abolition of 
much of the lesson learning and lesson hearing which 
disgrace our present system. Instead of calling on 
children to execute tasks in school under skilful and 
watchful, but as far as possible limited, guidance, much 
of the time is devoted to hearing lessons learnt under 
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improper conditions — usually at home after the day's 
school work is done. Children are never trained to 
make the right use, of leisure; they have no proper 
leisure time in too many instances. A great part of 
a boy's or girl's school time is wasted in looking on 
while the work of others is corrected. And the work 
is done with little or no motive — lesson following 
lesson in this or that subject simply as a means of 
getting up the subject ; the question, '' Why should I 
do this ? " is practically never asked. It is not 
surprising that we degenerate into machines. 

Many of the faults inherent in the present system 
would soon disappear if the instruction were generally 
centred around the study of some problem or inquiry 
— if, in fact, it were largely to hinge upon the work 
in experimental science: if what may be termed a 
workshop system, as opposed to the class system, were 
adopted and each pupil were called on to execute a 
series of tasks involving the practice in due measure 
of all the various '' arts " contributing to education. 
This will be regarded by classically trained teachers 
as the scheme of a madman : but I verily believe it to 
be thfe method of the future ; that it will be practised 
in remote days to come when universities and teachers 
have risen to a right conception of their duty and 
of the practical needs of life. 

The great advantage to be gained by making the 
work hinge upon the teaching of scientific method is 
that from the outset the pupil becomes engaged in an 
inquiry and that his mind is always in contact with 
facts ; he is called on to work with a clearly defined 
motive, to observe carefully and to reason from 
observation. As Huxley says, in scientific training 
it is essential-- 
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that the mind of the scholar should he brought into direct 
relation with fact, that he should not merely be told a thing 
but made to see by the use of his own intellect and ability that 
the thing is so and no otherwise. The great peculiarity of 
scientific training, that in virtue of which it cannot be replaced 
by any other discipline whatsoever, is this bringing of the mind 
directly into contact with fact and practising the intellect in 
the cornpletest form of induction ; that is to say, in drawing 
conclusions from particular facts made known by immediate 
observation of nature. 

The other studies which enter into ordinary education do 
not discipline the mind in this way. Mathematical training is 
almost purely deductive. The mathematician starts with a few 
simple propositions, the proof of which is so obvious that they 
are called «self-evident and the rest of his work consists of 
subtle deductions from them. The teaching of languages, at 
any rate as ordinarily practised, is of the same general nature — 
authority and tradition furnish the data and the mental opera- 
tions of the scholar a^e deductive. 

xigain, if hivStory be the subject of study, the facts are still 
taken upon the evidence of tradition and authority. . . . 

In all these respects science differs from other educational 
discipline and prefares the scholar far common life. What have 
we to do in everyday life ? Most of the business which demands 
our attention is matter-of-fact, which needs, in the first place, 
to be accurately observed or apprehended ; in the second, to be 
interpreted by inductive » and deductive reasonings which are 
altogether similar in their nature to those employed in science. 
In the one case, as in the other, whatever is taken for granted 
is so taken at one’s own peril ; fact and reason are the ultimate 
arbiters and patience and honesty are the great helpers out of 
difficulty. 

Huxley and other advocates of scientific training 
have all urged that it must be made practical — and 
this is generally admitted. But we may go further 
and assert that it must not only be made practical 
but also literary : that the proper effect of practical 
scientific training is not secured unless it be properly 
developed on the literary — and it may be added, the 
artistic-— side. Thus, in commencing work, the 
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motive with which the work is done must be dis- 
tinctly set forth in clear and simple terms, neatly and 
properly written out. The writing-out cause>s an 
understanding of the motive — makes it clear that 
there is an object in view. Then, as the work is 
done, the exact way in which it is done is recorded 
there and then ; and drawings are made so that there 
may be no doubt as to what were the arrangements 
adopted. Again, in writing out this part of the 
account, every step taken has to be explained and 
justified. In the third place, the results obtained are 
carefully recorded. In the fourth, the deductions to 
be drawn are pointed out. And in the last, the way 
in which the observations make it desirable to try 
some further experiment are fiilly discussed. 

In this way, the scholar is not only led to experi- 
ment with a set purpose and to acquire the habits of 
observing and reasoning logically from observation 
but each experiment becomes a most valuable lesson 
in composition and therefore in language — and writing 
and drawing are practised from day to day ; and a 
good deal of mechanical work must be done in con- 
structing and arranging apparatus. 

Teachers will say it i A impossible to deal with 
classes in this "way. Of course it is; but teachers 
should not be allowed to train our sons and daughters 
in classes : we must insist that they train them as 
individuals, as units, not as cohorts. The South 
African war has taught us that we must in future 
adopt open order fighting — that we must train our 
soldiers as individuals. 

The difficulty is a real one, I admit, and the task 
hopelessly beyond the capacity of our present race of 
teachers. But it is useless to say that the thing 
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cannot be done. Experiments must be made to find 
out the right way of training boys and girls as 
individuals — and when these are honestly carried out, 
ways will soon be found. We don’t say that it will 
be impossible to train our soldiers to exercise intelli- 
gence and to act as individuals. We know it has to 
be done ; besides wEich we know that the Germans 
have already succeeded. And my own experience has 
shown me that what I advocate is feasible, given 
competent teachers ; but these are not procurable 
from the universities and never will be under existing 
methods. « If the public wish for rational education, 
therefore, they must call on the universities to reform, 
just as they have recently called on the War Office to 
reform. The education of the nation, although a far 
more serious matl^er than that of the army, has no 
interest for politicians. And it is easy to see why 
this should be. Man and all animals have had to 
fight from the beginning of time and understand vffiat 
fighting is and like it; education is a modern fancy, 
which no one understands, and the tendency is to 
rebel against it. The doctrine of evolution enables us 
to explain many things ; but besides teaching us why 
we care so little for education, it tells us also that it 
is now very necessary, if only as a preparation for 
effective fighting. 

If the tables were turned in the manner suggested, 
it would not be a case of the opposition coming into 
power and acting in their turn as monopolists but 
of the introduction of a sound /Miberal unionist"' 
policy. And literary studies would in no wise suffer. 
On the contrary, they would receive their proper 
share of attention from the outset ; they would be 
cultivated with far more intelligence and by improved 
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methods ; and those who had special literary aptitudes 
would soon be discovered and would in due time be 
encouraged to follow their bent. On the other hand, 
practical studies would have a chance which they do 
not get at present ; their value would be appreciated 
before the fatal fascination of hooks had warped the 
scholar's mind; the inventive powers would be 
developed, instead of being allowed to atrophy through 
neglect ; eyes would be used and the country would 
regain its charms; the cleidc's desk would no longer 
be the acme of respectability to so many. 

Humanists and realists alike will prove themselves 
dire enemies of the State, if they do not without 
further delay take the opportunity that is open to 
them, the step that is demanded of them, if they do not 
arrange for the immediate effective union of their 
ibrces. Public opinion should insist that this be done. 

The schools most in need of drastic reform are 
those in which our governing classes are educated. 
Those who have read the account of the Pre 2 Mmtory 
Schools for Boys, forming vol. vi. of the special 
reports issued by the Board of Education, will have 
learnt* that in these schools the iniquitous and inhuman 
system prevails of giving up j)ractically the whole 
time to the teaching of Latin and Greek— this being 
necessary, as these subjects count before all others in 
the entrance examinations at the public schools and 
the competition to enter is a keen one. The import- 
ance attached to classics in the Indian Civil Service 
and the army examinations is also so great that they 
necessarily secure almost undivided attention. Little 
wonder that our administrators almost uniformly fail 
to feel the pulse of the times and show so little desire 
to govern that our xmblic offices are in the bonds of 
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red tape and that the bravery of our soldiers is in no 
wise equalled by their intelligence. In naval educa- 
tion, mathematics is the favoured subject — practical 
studies, of course, are nowhere. The conditions under 
which sailors live, it is true, are more practical than 
those to which soldiers are subjected and to this 
extent they are better off ; but not a few among us 
feel a sense of great uneasiness as we wonder whether, 
in the hour of trial, our sailors may not prove to have 
been ill prepai*ed to face the enormous responsibilities 
that are cast upon them. The ship of to-day is no 
longer a ship but a machine shop, yet the traditions 
of the service” are such that this is in no way 
recognised ; if it were, a far higher position would be 
accorded to the naval engineer. Again, prejudice and 
vested interests prevail. And there is another section 
of the comnninity in w^hicli the neglect of practical 
studies has specially serious consequences ■ — the 
medical profession. Very rarely is any proper 
foundation laid at school for medical studies and 
the position is rendered worse by the unscientific 
character of the preliminary medical studies, which 
can only be described as lesson -learning run mad. 
The result is* very few medical men enjoy a scientific 
training; indeed, their training is anti-scientific and 
clinical practice alone affords them a chance of 
recovering their mental balance. Little wonder, 
therefore, that the general practitioner so often proves 
lacking in skill. Being in the condition described by 
LowelTs verse, medical men are not likely to cure 
themselves ; indeed they have proved to demonstration 
that they are not even aware that they are victims of 
deep-seated disease. 

The field of education, it must be admitted, is 
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everywhere strewn with fossils ; as a rule none but 
fossil types serve as inodels. It were time that we 
followed the horticulturist’s example and by cross 
fertilisation and careful cultivation sought to raise 
new and improved varieties. Surely our children 
demand this of us ? 

Ho moment should be lost in setting our educa- 
tional house in order. We have not only to keep 
pace with others but to make up for much lost time; 
and so much preliminary work has to be done before 
any effective progress can be made. An understanding 
must be arrived at as to what are the* necessary 
studies for all and how departures from the general 
course can be made to suit special cases. The 
teachers must be trained with utmost care. And the 
church must no longer be allowed to exercise a 
preponderating influence. 

The writing on the wall is clear enough and is of 
awful significance. If our statesmen had the faintest 
conception of the vital importance of the subject, they 
would commit the preparation of a national educational 
programvie forthwith to a small ■ and select body of 
men who would be likely to deal with the matter in 
an unselfish and scientific manner — without prejudice 
and without consideration of vested interests, mindful 
only of the imperial responsibilities of the nation and 
of the certainty that unless those responsibilities 
are met without delay the empire must suffer 
dismemberment. 


IX 


AIMS AND METHODS OF SCIENCE 
TEACHING 

9 

I DESIEE to thank ‘Mr. Abbott for his letter in your 
April issue commenting on my paper in the London 
Technical Education Gmdte, It is important that 
questions such as^hose about which we are at issue 
should be brought under notice. 

Although I regret that a teacher wlio is tuigaged in 
the good work of endeaYouring to help liis colleagues 
to better methods should totally disagree witli my 
remark that ''if people learn to weigh tilings, then* 
will, perhaps, in time learn to weigh opiniDns/* I must 
confess that I am not in the least surprised. On the 
contrary, I should have been surprised to fintl him in 
agreement with me. The cfimifUtftirf has not 

yet reached the embryonic stage of thnidojaneut among 
us. Few are sufficiently acquainted with llm verb to 
weigh’' to appreciate its real meaning; vmy lew are 
able to apply it in all its moods and tenses. 

I was not aware that I Iiad wandered into {psychology. 
"Psychology” is a big \vord but one whidi is too often 
synonymous with cant and at best (.nivers a very limittnl 
and imperfect doctrine. When, for example, f see 
questions set seriously for grown-up ((‘iudiers to mmwor 
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sucli as '‘ How does a clnlcl learn to localise sensation 
on different parts of the surface of his body?” “How 
is it that a child will, in general, remember best what 
he thoroughly assimilates and understands ? ” it seems 
to me that the sense of the ridiculous must be wanting 
in the professed psychologist and that we may well be 
content to work on a more practical plane. If teachers 
spoke the honest truth of the value to them of present- 
day psychology, probably most would confess their 
agTeement with the view expressed by the great 
Clothes-Philosopher when he said, “ The ' Enchiridion 
of Epictetus ' I had ever with me, often afs my sole 
companion, and regret to mention that the nourishment 
it yielded was trifling.” At least, all those who had 
learnt to weigh would fully sympathise with the remark 
of his editor thereon: “Thou foolish Teufelsdrock 1 
How could it else ? Hadst thou not Greek enough to 
understand thus much ? The end of man is an action 
and not a tlioughty though it were the noblest,” 

We sadly need a Teufelsdrock at the present doy 
to remind us how little we do to prepare our youth for 
the field of action, to expose the shams of our ultra- 
academic system and to move the public to enforce 
♦their abandonment. Eortnnately he has given us an 
unsurpassed definition of man, which may well be taken 
as a guide and as the foundation of a practical psychology. 
Says Teufelsdrock : “ Man is a tool-using animal. Weak 
in himself and of small stature, he stands on a basis, at 
most, for the flattest-soled, of some half square foot, 
insecurely enough ; has to straddle out his legs lest the 
very wind supplant him. Feeblest of bipeds ! Three 
quintals are a crushing load for him ; the steer of the 
meadows tosses him aloft like a waste rag. Neverthe- 
less, he can use tools, can devise tools ; with these the 
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granite mountain melts into light dust before him. He 
kneads glowing iron as if it were soft paste ; seas are 
his smooth highway, wind and fire his unwearying 
steeds. Nowhere do we find him without tools; 
without tools he is nothing, with tools he is all.” 

How little we bear this in mind — how little we do 
to teach him to use tools or to understand their use. 
In schools the time is still given up almost exclusively 
to the worship of the Enchiridion. “ The tyranny of 
the book,” as Professor Meiklejohn aptly terms it, still 
reigns supreme. The psychology which has so long 
justified such a procedure cannot be wmrth much and 
I have no desire to wander into it, I prefer to stick 
to my balance and to advocate that boys and girls 
should stand up during a large part of the school day 
at some kind of work bench, instead of always cramping 
their chests and intellects at the desk. 

As to Nature Study, what is put forward under the 
name at the present day is, for the most part, sheer 
pretence — more often than not, empty twaddle, un- 
worthy to be called study. Almost invariably, except 
in the case of the few enthusiasts with innate capa- 
bilities, the teaching is of such a character as to merit 
the reproach addressed to the Hirt by the Jdger.m 
the (3-erman fable reproduced in yonr April number: 

Ilir scheintf Euren Solm mcmches toohl gelehrt m haben) aber 
ems luiht Ihr mrgesse7i. Warim liabt Ihr ihn nicht micfi geivoJint^ 
das Innere m erforschen hevor er dem Zutmuen sein Herz offnet? 
Ildtf er das weiclie Mm'h mw(mdig gepriift^ er toiirde der tansclienden 
limde nicht get7'aut hahen.” 

'' Eas Innere m erf orschen should be the essential 
aim. of all true Nature Study. A charming article on 
Experimental Natural History, by Professor Miall, was 
published by you in February 1899, which from 
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beginning to end is a * dissertation on the Erf or- 
schungslehre. ''I would have every science lesson take 
the form of an inquiry/' writes Professor Miall, in his 
concluding paragraph. Our work is only scientific in 
spirit when it spring from the desire to know of our 
own knowledge some definite thing concerning which 
our curiosity has been moved." I also have been an 
advocate of '' Juvenile Research " for years j^ast ; and 
in the paper referred to, dealing only with the most 
elementary measurement work, I say, As far as 
possible, it must always be some little piece of juvenile 
research work that is undertaken, some littfe problem 
that is worked out." 

'' Most true is it," says Teufelsdrock, " as a wdse 
man teaches us, that ' Doubt of any sort cannot be 
removed except by action.'” The aphorism is worthy 
of consideration by teachers. 

Huxley, in his essay on the Study of Biology, 
addressing the "more or less acute lay and paper 
philosophers who venture into the region of biological 
controversy,” gives them the advice : ' " Get a little 
sound, thorough, elementary instruction in biology." I 
would venture to urge teachers to eschew psychology 
until they have had a little sound, thorough, elementary 
training in quantitative experimental work — and until 
they know what E-e-s-e-a-r-c-h spells. It must soon 
be that such knowledge will be exacted of teacliers as 
essential to competence. 


THE WORKSHOP IN THE SCHOOL 


If we are to reform our ediicational system — or, rather, 
if we are to have an educational system of some 
use to us in our everyday affairs — ^we must bring the 
workshop into the school. But as I use it this term 
workshop has both a wdde and a restricted meaning: 
it is not merely the pot bank, the foundry or the 
rolling-mill ; it is no mere factory — 'State-regiilated or 
otherwise. We all work in some way or other — there 
are few who are not deserving to be called work-people 
—we are never really idle — from year's end to year's 
end, life means one continuous period of work; if the 
machine stop working, it can never be restarted. 
Education must not serve commercial ends alone ; true 
education must be a preparation for life as a whole — 
even true technical education must deal with the 
individual— with the home and with the leisure time 
• — as well as with the period during which service is 
rendered to the employer. 

In other words, the school must prepare for the 
world*— that greatest of all workshops. At present 
it does nothing of the kind: it makes no attempt to 
do. so., but mainly trains for office employment; desk 
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work is everywhere being preferred to handiwork. 
The school is reverting more and more to the purposes 
of the clerics— the curse of books is upon us: for 
boolcs are a curse when used to train parrots ; and 
such is the use that is too often made of them in these 
days. Eeal books — readable books, informing books — 
are scarcely to be found in schools ; sound books are 
few and far between and their use is in no way 
properly encouraged. 

Several replies have been received to the query 
which I asked should be put to some among you — as 
to wdiat were the needs of elementary education in 
your district. Among them was one from a coal-mine 
manager, who said — want to make the young 
people less like parrots.’’ I think most of you will 
agree that my use of the ornithological metaphor is 
fully warranted. , 

I am invited to address you on the subject of 
extending the work of science teaching as part of the 
ordinary curriculum of the elementary school — but let 
me say at once I desire to urge something much wider: 
not merely that science should be taught in the schools 
hut that the schools should he put on a scientific 
basis. To teach smatterings of science is mere waste 
of time— to teach scientific method is to move towards 
salvation: because you cannot be scientific unless you 
are exact and honest, observant and thouglitfiil — the 
parrot has no place in science. To be scientific is 
not merely to know but to have the power of using 
the knowledge properly. 

To put the school on a scientific basis, its purpose 
must be carefully thought out ; and some understanding 
having been arrived at, the best way of efiecting the 
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desired purpose with the ineaiis at comm and must be 
sought for and put into practice without dela}^ 

What then is our object in going to school ? To 
cultivate our intelligence — or as it is often said, our 
intellectual powers. But the mistake is made of giving 
too narrow a meaning to the term intellectual powers. 
A potter in shaping a beautiful vessel makes full use 
of his intellectual powers none the less because he 
does the work unconsciously and mainly with his 
fingers ; and the same is true of the skilled artist who 
paints the design. The potter’s intellect is apparently 
centred in his finger-tips and the arrogant scholar may 
affect to despise him in consequence and think that he 
is superior because he works with his brain : but the 
potter’s finger-tips •are connected by a marvellous 
mechanism with his brain — with Ms intellect; and 
the scholar is no whit better off— rather is he worse 
off, because his finger-tips, as a rule, are allowed to 
atrophy. 

The average handicraftsman is in no way inferior 
to the average scribe or scholar — but quite the contrary : 
as the man who does must be superior to the man .who 
merely knows of or writes or talks about what others 
do. Eaw materials cannot be converted into finislied 
articles without the aid of the practised craftsman : 
the part the scribe plays in their production is relatively 
small. But unfortunately the craftsman is not suffi- 
ciently considered in our schools— the scribe all but 
monopolises attention. Or to take another example, 
the development of the artistic sense is clearly of tlie 
utmost import' nee to the industry of this district. 
But is this ? fficiently taken into account in the 
schools in the pottery towns f Drawing and brush 
work, I believ *, are encouraged. But the artist, we 
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know, derives inspiration very largely from Nature. 
Do your schools bear this sufficiently in mind and seek 
to develop in your children some power of appreciating 
the beauties of Nature ? Have they before them 
objects of beauty such as would serve to correct the 
impression made on them by dull surroundings? Is 
anything done to educate their powers of imagination ? 
Much could be done by leading them to study and 
grasp the meaning of some of the wondrous changes 
going on unperceived under their very eyes. Books 
cannot do this. Mere information lessons will not 
suffice. 

Again, is not the right use of coal — economy of 
fuel — a subject deserving most careful attention in the 
Staffordshire district — but how ma^y leave school with 
any understanding of such matters? How many of 
us here to-night can sit in front of a fire and call up 
any mental picture of the play of forces it embodies ? 
Such being our ignorance, it is in no way surprising 
that we are so absolutely improvident in our use of 
coal that we never for one minute think of the storm 
of execration we shall reap in consequence from future 
generations. Our absolute selfishness in such matters 
rarely strikes any one. 

Your iron- works may appear to be dirty, untidy 
places : but in reality they are full of wondrous 
machinery ; those who help in making and shaping the 
metal have strange and beautiful phenomena, brought 
coustantly before tlieir eyes : hut how many see any- 
thing — how many can enter in imagination into the 
marvellous changes that are going on before them or 
in any way realise how full of life, as it were, is the 
hot iron bar ? Surely, if the schools taught how some 
of these things may be understood, the daily toil would 
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appear far less irksome and the work might be more 
skillully and reverently done. 

I believe the question of glazes has excited some 
interest in this district of late — would it ever have 
assumed the acute form it did if those who worked 
with them had done so thoughtfully ? 

One last illustration — if we turn to the domestic 
side of our life, how many among us understand our- 
selves ? Just consider how little interest we take in 
ourselves ; how little we do towards studying even 
our own comfort. The vast majority never ask whether 
they may not themselves be to blame for the state of 
discomfort in which they live. Surely we may well 
leave it an open question whether Alfred burnt the 
cakes or not- — anc][ turn to the consideration of the 
best means of preventing our own fingers from being 
burnt. 

If we did so, we should perhaps realise that the 
power of imagination, insight, is almost crushed out of 
us in these days — -and that instead of glorying in the 
wonders around us we are reduced to wiling away our 
time by reading rubbish utterly unworthy of attention 
and from which no useful impulse or inspiration what- 
ever can be gained. “ But why labour such a point,” 
you may say — as practical Englishmen we have little 
to do with imagination.” But is this so ? If we lack 
imagination, we must lack imaginative power ; if we 
lack imaginative power we cannot progress. There is 
an interesting article in the Nineteenth Century Magazine 
for Dec. 19 01 by Sir Wemyss Eeid, entitled '-A Message 
from America — an account of his experience there in 
November last. Sir Wemyss Eeid writes— “ Our best 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic make no secret 
of their conviction that Great Britain, compared with 
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the United States^ has fallen into a state of lethargy 
which, unless it be speedily shaken off, nnxst enable 
the latter country to leave it hopelessly behind in the 
race for commercial and industidal prosperity.’' To 
express my own view, four years ago I returned from 
the States, after going twice across the Continent from 
east to west, with the settled conviction that unless 
we could change our tactics it would be well for us 
soon to petition to be hauled bodily across the herring- 
pond. Few people in this country seem to appreciate 
the force latent in America and the American people. 
We talk of German competition but it always seems 
to me that it does not deserve a moment’s consideration 
in comparison with American. 

A good illustration of the way in which the play 
of imagination may be stifled by usage has just come 
to my notice. You have all heard of Klondyke in 
connection with the wonderful discoveries of gold made 
there a few years back. When the news got abroad, 
experienced gold-miners flocked there from all parts of 
America and men of all sorts as well. Who have been 
the successful men in the long-run? A friend — a 
distiiTguished geologist and mineralogist — who has just 
been there tells me : not the miners. As you know, 
it is a region where eternal frost prevails. The miners 
(bund that the methods which they had been accustomed 
to use could not be successfully applied but like lawyers 
they were bent on following established precedents — 
and as in the case of the Oxford don : what they didn’t, 
laiow w^asn’t knowledge. The butchers, the bakers, 
the candlestick -makers, on the other hand, had no 
rooted prejudices in their minds to clog their imagina- 
tion : all methods of mining were alike to them and it 
was as easy to think out new ones as to learn the old 
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ones. So it has occurred to them to carry steam pipes 
down and just thaw the ground : and they get out the 
gold easily. 

In other \vords- — -it is not more knowledge that 
tells but the use we make of it; it is the attitude we 
adopt towards the facts that determines our success. 
We must follow the example set in the Klondyke 
but instead of thawing the ground we must use high- 
pressure steam in blowing out of their seats the 
teacliers who will not march with the times. 

In like manner we must he prepared to introduce 
new methdds into education. We must seek to bring 
plastic minds to the solution of its problems. And 
teachers must seek to get out of the grooves in which 
they have been running and to enter upon new tracks 
—for it is not only that we have to teach new subjects : 
we must also revise our methods of teaching the old 
ones. Take liistory for example : this is generally 
considered to he a subject of importance — and so it is 
if properly studied ; if what has happened in the past 
be used as a means of forming sound opinions to guide 
our present conduct. But to this end we need to 
treat the subject far more generally — to consider* what 
has happened in the world at large and not merely 
what has gone on in our own little island. And we 
have to bear in mind that history prior to the intro- 
duction of steam and electricity is something very 
different from history in the subsequent period; dis- 
coveries of workers in science have altogether changed 
the conditions under which we live. Many new factors 
have been introduced into our civilisation and we are 
now forced to reconsider many of the lessons taught 
by the remoter past. 

We must also remember that our whole tone of 
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thought has been changed during the latter part of 
last century and by one man: Charles Darwin. No 
intelligent person in these days should be without 
some knowledge of the doctrine of evolution — of the 
struggle for existence which is going on throughout 
the living world. Fortunately, Mr. Murray has just 
come to our aid by publishing a shilling edition of the 
Origin, of Species well printed on good paper and has 
thereby done the greatest service to the cause of educa- 
tion. It is a difficult book to read and only part of it 
can be understood by ordinary readers ; but the attempt 
should none the less be made to mastel its main 
principles and to note the wonderful patience and care 
with which its results were arrived at. 

f- 

We must now consider how the Workshop can be 
introduced into the school. Eeally, there should be 
several but in practice, for some time to come, we 
must be satisfied with one — but in, building new 
schools, the present form of design should be altered 
and less class room and more workshop accommodation 
should he provided. In some schools, provision is 
already made under the guise of a laboratoxy — a 
latinised form of the word workshop which ought to 
he got rid of, both because it is not understood by the 
general public and because the kind of instruction 
given in the laboratory has too often been of an 
artificial type such as we do not want in schools. 
The great mistake hitherto made in schools, in fact, 
has been that so-called science has been taught in 
them much in the way in which it is taught in the 
professional schools of science. I want to abolish the 
specific term science altogether from school work : all 
the school work must be put on a scientific basis, as 
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I have already said; and every subject must be taught 
ill a scieiitilic manner. 

What we need to recognise is that there are three 
necessary subjects of instruction— experimental work, 
literary work and manual work. 

At present we confine the child to the desk during 
almost the whole of the school period and lesson after 
lesson is given by the teacher ; the child for the most 
part merely imbibes information either from the teacher 
or the book. 1 he great object is to fill its memory 

box. I want to see the workshop method introduced 
- i.G, speijific tasks set in the form of jrroblems which 
each child is to work out experimentally, the teacher 
meiely acting as foreman. When experimental work 
IS done in this way, it tends to develop habits of 
independence, children become observant and thought- 
ful, their imagination is called into play; if properly 
led they become exact and honest workers ; instead of 
becoming parrots, they learn to think and act for 
themselves. You cannot give the training in any 
other way— as you have to develop the practical side 
of the child to do all this. . 

It is to the extreme importance of this kind of 
work that I desire to draw the attention of teachers. 

I know it is very different from tliat to which they 
are accustomed— and that it is difficult because tlie 
method is uniamiliar ; but I would earnestly beg of 
them to attempt it ; I can assure them that as they 
gam experience they will find it grow upon them and 
their own powers of undertaking it ever on the 
increase. 
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SCIENCE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS IN 
A6EICULTTJEAL DISTEICTS 

The subject we are to consider together is beset with 
difeculties which can be overcome only slowly as the 
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is increasing and the consequent difficulty of finding 
remunerative occupations, as well as to the marvellous 
improvement in our means of communication.. There 
appears, in fact, to be but one way open to us, if we 
are to win our fair share (we have no right to more) 
of reward for our toil — that one way being to increase 
our intelligence and thus to fit ourselves more fully to 
bear an honourable part in the struggle : in fact, to 
take to heart the lessons of that same “ science the 
successful application of which in the service of the 
world has been so largely the cause of our troubles. 

In w£^r nowadays we no longer fight with mere 
spears and darts and unprotected ; and so it is in 
industry : we must be both highly trained and fully 
equipped, as well as effectively organised, if we are to 
succeed. Surely no industry offers problems of greater 
diversity, complexity and uncertainty than does agri- 
culture ! Those who act as its leaders need therefore 
to be highly intelligent; and as success is so much a 
question of circumstances outside the immediate control 
of the agriculturist, it is especially important that 
agricultural workers generally should be thoroughly 
organised so as to work in co-operation. * 

But is all this sufiSeiently recognised ? Is not 
agriculture naturally and necessarily an eminently 
conservative industry ; and is there not consequently 
a great need of some force which will make us more 
ready to consider new possibilities 1 

If we cannot any longer sell wheat at a profit, are 
we therefore to allow laud to go out of cultivation 
because it will not bear other crops? Surely not. 
We nmst discover ways of converting wheat into more 
saleable products if we cannot discover ways of making 
such land available for other purposes. While butter, 
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eggs, meat, fruit, onions and many other perishable 
articles of many million pounds' value are annually 
imported, we have little right to complain of anything 
but our own inability to fight the battle of life^ — such, 
at least, is the impression gained by many outsiders 
like myself And seasons such as the present and 
that of 1893 should give rise to thankfulness rather 
than to grumbling. The world depends on solar 
energy and in raising crops we are forced to use this 
as we receive it, not being in a position to store it ; 
but water, which is also a prime necessary of the 
farmer, can be stored. Surely more should be done to 
avert the efiects of drought and to utilise the glorious 
sunshine of which so ample a share has been at our 
disposal during the two seasons referred to. Of course 
I am aware, as every one must be who has a garden and 
has noted the difference between natural and artificial 
watering, that the atmospheric conditions of a dry 
season are peculiar and not always favourable to growth 
even when water is freely supplied ; but there is no 
doubt that much might be done by irrigation : there is 
a wide field open for those who will experiment on the 
effect of artificial manuring and irrigation combined, 
the value of which is ofteii strikingly manifest in pot 
culture. 

All, indeed, must admit that in order to restore a 
full measure of prosperity to the agricultural community 
there must be many changes— greater love for the 
country must become manifest ; the desire to migrate 
into the big towns must in some way be counteracted ; 
habits of thrift and providence must he developed far 
more widely; that overbearing confidence in himself 
which distinguishes the Englishman, which in times 
gone by has enabled him to accomj)lish so much, must 
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be tempered by greater willingness to ask for and 
receive advice and to act in co-operation with others ; 
and while in no way ceasing to be practical we must 
learn also to appreciate the great value of theory. 

Japan has recently given the world one of the 
greatest object-lessons ever put before it and has shown 
us what can be done by intelligent study and applica- 
tion of modern methods. In the course of a quarter 
of a century, by careful organisation, she has raised 
herself to a very high rank among the powers : if we 
could hut bring ourselves to follow her example and 
show sinmlar receptivity, it cannot be doubted that 
necessary changes would be rapidly made, instead — as 
is too often our custom — of their being resisted until 
inevitable. 

You may ask,\7hy do I refer to all these questions 
in an address on science teaching ? Because it is the 
function of the teacher at school to lay the foundations 
of character; because it is upon the teacher that the 
responsibility must ever rest of giving the most effective 
preparation for the work of life ; and because it is 
mainly to the introduction of more scuntific methods of 
teachvng into our schools that we must leok for 
improvements in the intellectual status of the agri- 
cultural community. The old methods have cleaily 
failed ; we have, therefore, the right to push them aside 
and try new ones. 

Indeed, it is generally admitted that our educational 
system is in an extremely backward condition : the 
technical education movement of our time, which has 
led to the erection of colleges such as this, is hut the 
outward expression of the feeling that something must 
be done to improve our position. Technical colleges, 
however, will never exercise their proper influence 
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until the ]3relimiiiary training of those who study in 
them is conducted on more rational lines. But to 
what extent is the teacher at present prepared oivif 
willing, in the position, to meet the requirements of 
the time ? 

Unfortunately, those who have hitherto had the 
control of education have been for the most part in the 
condition of men trained only to use bows and arrows 
set to fight an enemy fully armed with modern weapons 
of the use and effectiveness of which they have no 
understanding. Educated mainly on classical lines, 
they have been practically ignorant of the wcTrkings of 
the great world of Nature and their methods have been 
too exclusively introspective — too bookish. How can 
such men act as our leaders and guides when the fight 
is against Nature ? 

It is clear that if we are to recover our prosperity 
there anust be an absolute revolution against prevailing 
practices. We must give up talking nonsense about 
the supreme value of classical training and must 
recognise that, however good, such training must ever 
lead to a one-sided development of the mind. And 
not only so — altliough of the greatest value in its 
place and when not allowed too exclusively to occuj>y 
the attention of the pupil — ^in the opinion of many, 
unless carried far enough, the educational and dis- 
ciplinary effect of “classical” studies is very slight, 
both absolutely and in comparison with that afforded 
by studies of natural objects and phenomena, when 
these latter studies are properly conducted so as to 
afford training in method and not mere knowledge of 
facts. I make this reference to the subject, not 
because teachers in elementary schools are in any way 
concerned with classical studies but because the 
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methods which they have hitherto been required to 
adopt are the direct outcome of the classical system — 
because the insj)ectors under whom they work are far 
too exclusively in sympathy with it alone. 

Without delay, we must enforce the introduction 
of scientific method into schools and the consequent 
abolition of mere lesson learning. In the ideal school 
of the future I picture the teacher no longer hearing 
lessons but quietly moving about among the pupils, all 
earnestly at work and deeply interested, aiding each to 
accomplish the allotted task as far as possible alone, 
caring littie to ascertain what they know but making 
every effort to lead each to do something. The picture 
is not altogether an ideal one, far as it may he removed 
from that now to be met with in onr schools. In our 
college courses su(5i a method is actually adopted. 

The mechanical arts of reading, writing and working 
elementary problems in arithmetic must necessarily 
occupy the first place and must be taught mechanically, 
although arithmetic may easily and with great advan- 
tage be taught practically^ — ^indeed, it must be in the 
future. But afterwards, next in order, must come 
effective training in the nature and use of scientific 
method- — the equivalent of drill and discipline in the 
case of an army^ Spelling, grammar, history, geography 
and similar subjects may safely be relegated to very 
secondary positions in the programme. We must ever 
seek to teach not mere facts but above ail things the 
use of facts and how the knowledge of new facts may 
be gained and use made of them. Our aim must be 
to make our pupils exact and therefoi’e truthful, obser- 
vant, thoughtful and dextrous. We must lay the most 
solid foundation possible for future self-education and 
do all in our power to encourage the growth of the 
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until the prelmiinary training of those who study in 
them is conducted on more rational lines. But to 
what extent is the teacher at present prepared or, if 
willing, in the position, to meet the requirements of 
the time ? 

Unfortunately, those who have hitherto had the 
control of education have been for the most part in the 
condition of men trained only to use bows and arrows 
set to fight an enemy fully armed with modern weapons 
of the use and effectiveness of which they have no 
understanding. Educated mainly on classical lines, 
they have been practically ignorant of the w(?rkmgs of 
the great world of Nature and their methods have been 
too exclusively introspective — too bookislr How can 
such men act as our leaders and giiides when the fight 
is against Nature ? 

It is clear that if we are to recover our prosperity 
there must he an absolute revolution against prevailing 
practices. We must give up talking nonsense about 
the supreme value of classical training and must 
recognise that, however good, such training must ever 
lead to a one-sided development of the mind. And 
not only so — although of the greatest value in its 
place and when not allowed too exclusively to occupy 
the attention of the pupil-— in the opinion of manj’', 
unless carried far enough, the educational and dis- 
ciplinary effect of 'Vclassicar' studies is very slight, 
both absolutely and in comparison wdth that afforded 
by studies of natural objects and phenomena, when 
these latter studies are properly conducted so as to 
afford training in method and not mere knowledge of 
facts. I make this reference to the subject, not 
because teachers in elementary schools are in any way 
coixcerned with classical studies but because the 
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methods which they have hitherto been required to 
adopt are the direct outcome of the classical system — 
because the insj^ectors under whom they work are far 
too exclusively in sympathy with it alone. 

Without delay, we must enforce the introduction 
of scientific method into schools and the consequent 
abolition of mere lesson learning. In the ideal school 
of the future I picture the teacher no longer hearing 
lessons but quietly moving about among the pupils, ail 
earnestly at work and deeply interested, aiding each to 
accomplish the allotted task as far as possible alone, 
caring littie to ascertain what they know but making 
every effort to lead each to do something. The picture 
is not altogether an ideal one, far as it may be removed 
from that now to be met with in our schools. In our 
college courses sucli a method is actually adopted. 

The mechanical arts of reading, writing and working 
elementary problems in arithmetic must necessarily 
occupy the first place and must be taught mechanically, 
although arithmetic may easily and with great advan- 
tage he taught practically^ — ^indeed, it must be in the 
future. But afterwards, next in order, must come 
effective training in the nature and use of scientific 
method— -the equivalent of drill and discipline in the 
ease of an army. Spelling, grammar, history, geography 
and similar subjects may safely be relegated to very 
secondary positions in the programme. We must ever 
seek to teach not inere facts but above all things the 
use of facts and how the knowledge of new facts may 
be gained and use made of them. Our aim must be 
to make our pupils exact and therefore truthful, obser- 
vant, thoughtful and dextrous. We must lay the most 
solid foundation possible for future self-edueatiou and 
do all in our power to encourage the growth of the 
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spirit of inquiry or revsearch. For work of this kmd 
we may and mmt claim the first place. 

When the object in view is clearly grasped, methods 
and subjects will almost spontaneously suggest them- 
selves to the competent teacher. 

But be it before all things remembered that it will 
be important not to attempt too much ; whatever is 
done must be well and thoroughly done, so as .to secure 
the full disciplinary effect. It is useless to give a lesson 
on this and another on that subject ; almost useless to 
give lessons at all. The same exercise, only sufficiently 
varied to make it interesting, must be repeated over 
and over again until the subject is mastered. It must 
also not be forgotten that we vary greatly in disposition 
and capacity, that it is impossible to treat all alike 
during their school career ; although up to a certain 
point the attempt must be made to train all alike to 
do certain things knowledge of which is of primary 
importance to every individual. 

It is in the hope of contributing something towards 
the projection of a satisfactory course of studies in your 
schools that I am addressing you this evening. I do 
most certainly desire to stir up strife and make people 
generally dissatisfied with the existing condition of 
affairs educational, feeling that without help from the 
general puhlio we shall make but little progress. Yet, 
on the other hand, I have no belief in criticism which 
is merely destructive and have therefore always done 
my best during the past dozen years or more to criticise 
constructively. 

As to the course of the future, it is to he hoped 
that in a few years’ time we shall have removed all 
specific “science” subjects from the programme at 
least of elementary schools and shall have substituted. 
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one common subject — that of Natural Knowledge*' 
— to include all that is necessary of botany, chemistry, 
physics, physiology, etc., such scheme being made 
sufficiently elastic to permit of due consideration being 
given to the special wants of particular sections of the 
community. We are far too much in the habit of 
using the word science " in a restricted sense, for- 
getting that all exact co-ordinated knowledge is science 
— that all teaching in schools should be scientific. 

As soon as any one specific subject is taught, there 
is at once a tendency to treat it from the specialist’s 
point of vi^w and to defer to the specialist in drafting 
the programme; consequently, educational requirements 
9.re too often disregarded. This perhaps more than 
anything else has rendered much of the science teaching 
in schools entirely tinsatisfactory. 

It is very difficult to decide what shpiild be the 
limits of each subject and the proportions they should 
bear to each other : so much will ever depend on the 
intellectual capacity of the scholars, the time over 
which the course extends, the means you have at your 
disposal — last, but not least, whether you regard such 
teaching as disciplinary or from a more purely utilitarian 
standpoint. 

I should say, begin as early and continue as long 
as possible, so as to secure as much time as possible 
for such work ; and regard the instruction entirely from 
the disciplinary point of view while you base it on 
utilitarian considerations. You must begin very early, 
otherwise you will find that the deadening effect of 
ordinary lesson-learning will materially check progress 
and that other interests will have been acquired and 
the natural curiosity of the young child will have 
begun to die out. But it is needless to consider how 
■ ■ ■ O' ■ 
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much call be done, any more than it is to consider how 
much food shall be given to a child during a certain 
number of years. The inspector of the future will be 
satisfied with evidence that you have taught regularly 
and rationally during the year and will not exact proof 
of a certain stage of mental development having been 
attained during the year any more than he requires a 
particular stage of physical development to be Lched 
Ihe essence of your method must be that practicallv 
everything is done by the scholars themselves We 
al know how easily we forget most things which are 
told to us or which we read about; ho^ rarely we 
ioiget what we have ourselves done. I believe that 
.V«1 h. best object leseo™ ace of vcy iSL Se 
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TRAimXG IN SCIENTIFIC METHOD AS A 
GENTEAL MOTIVE IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

At present there is neither a central subject nor 
a central motive in the course of training given in 
our schools, whatever their grade. The need of co- 
ordinating and correlating studies is scaroelj thought 
of, each subject being taught separately, so that much 
time is wasted and many opportunities are lost. 

The proposition I desire to submit to-day is that 
the central idea — the central motive — in elementary 
schools should be to give training in mimtific method. 

Some, perhaps many, will be inclined at onrce to 
hold up their hands in horror. To teach science at 
all, they will say, is unnecessary ; to urge that it 
should be the central subject is preposterous! But I 
would ask such to pause— to consider what the term 
I use implies. And perhaps they will he relieved 
when I say that I am not here to advocate the 
introduction into the school oi science in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. For years, in fact, I have 
objected to the teaching of specific branches of science 
in schools and have contended for something more 
general — that training should he given which will 
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tend to develop what are becoming known as scientific 
habits of mind : i.e. thoughtfulness and power of 
seeing; accuracy of thought, of word and of deed. 
What I have to say has equal application to all the 
subjects of instruction — the old as well as the new. 

It is iinfortunate that the words science and 
scientific are but disguised Latin words which scarcely 
convey any clear meaning to most people, as they 
refer to something unfamiliar — to something which 
many are inclined to regard in the light of a luxury. 
It is perhaps easier to understand them if we translate 
the words into German and then hack jnto Anglo- 
Saxon. The German equivalent of our word science 
is WissensGliaft — the Imsiness of hnoioimj. To be 
scientific is to be knowing or canny, in the best and 
highest and fullest sense of the *term : the knowing 
man being one who emi — who has the power of doing, 
of producing as w^ell as of holding. Surely, no one 
can object to become scientific, if such be the meaning 
of the term ; all will wish to be scientifically inclined. 

Now, although it is universally held that the great 
object of school training should be to develop aptitude, 
the complaint is universal that we fail to accomplish 
our object. In some way or other, the track is 
departed from and w^e are off the rails ; we are not 
securing what we feel and know is wanted. 

Absence of imaginative power seems to be at the 
root of onr difficulties ; and consequently we are both 
apathetic and prejudiced. Perhaps nothing is more 
important at tlie present time than that teachers 
should cultivate their powers of imagination. To get 
back upon the rails, we - must treat the problem 
scientifically — with true knowingness. We must 
consider most carefully what is the material to be 
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dealt with and what we are to aim at; and then see 
how our object can be gained. 

The material to be dealt with is an active young 
animal whose healthy natural desire is to rove about 
and be inquisitive about things generally ; to dissect 
and to get at the inside of things ; a young animal 
full of latent ability and with strongly marked 
practical tendencies. Instead of developing his 
natural instincts, his imaginative power and his 
individuality, we glue him to a desk and cram him 
with mere facts — mainly from books. We pi’actically 
shut him c?0- from the world outside and we scarcely 
allow him to handle anything : the instinct to experi- 
ment, which is so highly developed in children, is 
almost if not altogejjher disregarded. There is neither 
common-sense nor morality in such a system ! 

The greatest mistake of all that ’we ihake is that 
we cultivate only one set of the pujrirs faculties even 
when the teaching is really good- — and that not the 
most useful to the majority. The system is in all its 
essentials a literary system, not a practical system. 
Training intended at one time for a certain very 
limited section of the community has been extended 
in course of time to the whole of the community ; and 
naturally the results are unsatisfactory- — in many 
cases deplorable. 

I firmly believe that if we are ever to make schools 
in rural districts a success, we must carry on the 
school for a great part of the time, not within four 
brick walls, to oiot of doors m touch with Nature} 

^ To put education in rural schools on a sound basis, it will be 
iiecessazy, I am sure, to adopt a course such as I advocated in a letter 
to the Twies, on jFebruary 10, 1900, viz., to appoint a few competent 
men to co-operate with the teachers and assist them in working out 
satisfactory schemes of instruction. Each such adviser should have 
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A certain considerable part of the time must necessarily 
be taken up in doing routine systematic work and in 
working up the observations gathered out of doors : 
indeed, by carrying on such work in the school we 
are but preparing scholars to do routine work when 
they go out into the world. But we must recognise 
that human responsibilities cannot be successfully met 
unless we are prepared to cope with the complex 
conditions under which we live, which can only be 
if we have gained some insight into their character 
at school. 

The teacher of the future must be guide, 'philosopher 
and friend to the taught — not a mere trainer of 
parrots. And the work of the teacher must be held 
ill deepest respect. But to this^ end, lie must cut 
liimself adrift from codes and become a self-acting, 
reasoning being, prepared to see and use his op- 
portunities — not a mere automaton wound up once 
for all at a training college. 

We are no longer satisfied to teach children merely 
to read, write and do sums. We recognise that every 
scheme is incomplete which limits instruction in 
principle to those three subjects. But we are still far 
from agreeing what a full scheme of studies should 
comprise. Fortunately, we are at last beginning to 
admit that besides learning to write, if possible, all 
must learn to draw ; and that fingers must be culti- 
vated and accustomed to use tools of various kinds. 
The doctrine that man is a tool -using animal was 
taught long ago by a prince among literary men, 

charge of a particular district. We must help the teachers now in 
the schools to improve their methods, as well as train their successors. 
When the new Act comes into force, it will he easy for county 
authorities to institute experiments such as I suggest. 
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Carlyle, but its full significance is not yet recognised. 
Only tliis year, instruction in manual training has 
been made a necessary part of the teacher’s course 
and I believe that teachers in training at the uni- 
versities are still unable to obtain such instruction : 
the literary men have not yet appreciated the force 
of the teaching of one of the most distinguished of 
their craft. 

We are so accustomed to our eyes, that we fail to 
I’ccognise that eyes must be taught if they are to see 
properly: that they need training if they are to see 
with greater intelligence than a photographic plate; 
that they need to be trained to interpret not only 
written or printed signs but also the signs in the 
great book of Nature around us. 

And although we value experience, we scarcely 
recognise that the habit of asking questions and some 
skill ill obtaining answers to such questions by means 
of experiments — the art of gaming experience, in 
fact — is one which needs the most careful cultivation 
if it is to be carried to any degree of perfection. 

Unless we can enlarge our conception of the school 
curriculum, we shall make no progress. Unless we 
can admit that it is necessary to give all the faculties 
an even chance of developing, we shall do little good. 
To this end, we need, as I have said, to be scientific— 
to be really knowing. * 

The chief fault in our present system is that it 
involves too much lesson-learning. Too many subject 
lessons are given— subject studies should be substi- 
tuted, just as object studies are now advocated rather 
than object The conventional object lesson, 

in fact, is a model of what should be avoided. 

How is such a programme as I have suggested to 
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be carried out ? In the first place, it involves treating 
the child as something more than an automaton — it 
involves putting the child on an independent footing 
and treating it as capable of exercising some measure 
of independence. It must not be told : Learn this, 
learn that,"' — but “ try to execute this task, try to 
solve this problem, look up information on this or 
that topic and so learn how to use books usefully.” 
Sympathy must he engendered between teacher and 
taught, so that there may be a constant interchange 
of views. 

We must lead children to see that th'^y are not 
engaged in learning isolated lessons but working to a 
desirable end — lead tl)em, in fact, to take a real 
interest in their school work and ^acquire the habit 
of working without compulsion. It must no longer 
be a reproa(?h to us that, as Thring puts it — “ The 
school-hoy alone is turned loose into the working 
world without the smallest idea of what he is about 
or how to work.” Every teacher should study the 
little volume of Add^^esses hj Thring (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin), from which this is a quotation. 

I know that what I am urging can be done and 
that the capable teacher will find great joy in doing 
it— but exactly how it can be best done, I will not 
now venture to say. My object to-day is to ask that 
some of you will attempt the task — that freedom may 
be given you to attempt it. In feet, one of the very 
first things to be done under the new Education Act 
will he, I imagine, to provide that teachers here and 
there are set to investigate — to find out what can be 
done to improve the methods, 

I have said that much of the work must be done 
out of doors. It should, in fact, be the aim in a rural 
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district to develop among the pupils of a school an 
accurate and, therefore, a scientific knowledge of the 
district and of all that goes on in it, in order that they 
may be led to use their eyes and behave as intelligent 
beings when they go out into the world. They should 
explore the district thoroughly, be conversant with its 
rocks, its x^lants and its animals. They should be 
familiar with all the features of the country close at 
hand and should be able to recognise them on the 
Survey map, not forgetting the geological map. The 
character of a district to be visited should be worked 
out in dG?lail on the maps and then verified by 
inspection. Outline tracings might be made from the 
6-inch survey maps and all the details filled in from 
observation, colours^ being used to bring out differences 
in soil, crops, etc. The map-making would lead up 
to all sorts of measurement work, inclifding simple 
surveying ; and the training in mathematics given in 
the school might be developed to any desired extent 
in carrying out such work. Of course, the children 
would be taught to mahe maps before any maps were 
consulted — by drawing plans to scale of the school- 
room and its furniture. Drawing and painting would 
be practised in order to illustrate the account of the 
outing — some of the seniors might even take photo- 
graphs — and in writing out the account, literary 
powers might be developed : grammar, spelling and 
composition might all he taught incidentally. 

The rocks of the district might be collected and 
studied in school, thus giving rise to experimental 
work — in the course of which they would learn to 
measure and weigh — if such work had not been 
already introduced in other ways. Parenthetically I 
may refer teachers who need help in devising a course 
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of experimental work to the scheme sketched by rne 
for teachers in training colleges, published by the 
Education , Department. The influence of situation, 
etc., on trees and plants might be brought out by 
mapping their distribution and seeing how this w^as 
affected by various factors. And experimental inquiries 
should be systematically carried on in the school 
garden. All sorts of records might be kept — of 
weather conditions ; of the time of first appearance 
and of disappearance of various plants, etc. ; of the 
number and weight of the eggs obtained from and the 
cost of the food supplied to poultry. Opportunity 
should also be found for wood and iron work ; and 
gradually it would be discovered which boys had the 
knack of using their hands. Under such a system, 
the special aptitudes of the various scholars would 
infallibly be ^discovered. Seeing eyes would be culti- 
vated ; a lively interest would be excited in surround- 
ings; and the power of putting questions and 
obtaining answers by observation, comparison and 
simple experiments would be acquired. 

But the greatest advantage such training would 
have fe that it would gradually accustom the pupils 
to be self-helpful' — and that they would learn to take 
ail interest in things about them. The habit of iiiquiry 
having been once gained, a desire to go further would 
be created in the minds of all but the unintelligent. 

Let me advocate one other thing— that the art of 
reading be cultivated. In these days the cost of 
books should be no difficulty and it is to be hoped 
that at no distant date publishers will print good 
cheap books in readable type. Children learn to read 
with surprising facility and will read eagerly, if the 
example be once set them and due opportunity 
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provided, T hope, indeed, that in the near future it 
will be a common sight in schools often to find the 
children all earnestly engaged in reading healthy books 
- — at x^resent no school teaches reading : the tendency to 
read rubbish now so manifest is, therefore, not surprising. 

The doctrine I have advocated may appear revo- 
lutionary but there is really nothing novel in it. No 
less an authority than Thring — one of the greatest 
of public school masters — advises: '‘Let lesson books 
and lesson hearing depart and reading books and 
teachers come in. Exit paper, enter life.’' And in 
addressing teachers on the need of a reform in our 
methods, and asking them' what was to be done, he 
said : “I answer boldly : First break down the 
knowledge idol. Smash up the idolatry of knowledge. 
Frankly and fairly admit that the majority of mankind 
cannot get much knowledge ; and that ""any attempt 
to make them get it is a manufacture of stupidity, a 
downward education. It can't be done." Let us re- 
cognise that — “ It can't be done." And let us seek to 
form an i(^al which will guide us to what can be done. 

It will be desirable that I should add a few words 
as regards the specific teaching of science " in 
elementary schools. First, as to appliances. There 
is a very wrong idea abroad that very special and 
expensive accommodation must be provided. This is 
not the case. There must, however, be space in 
which the work can be done; there must be a 
workshop — don't call it a laboratory : this should be 
fitted as a worlcshopj simply. And there should be no 
lecture or class room: all the work should be done at 
the work bench. The tools need not be many but 
must be good of their kind — -and much should be 
done with home-made apparatus. Measuring appli- 
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ances come iirst and foremost : they are indispensable. 
All true science is based on exact measurenient-~~the 
introduction of measurement work is the distinguishing 
feature of modem improvements in our methods of 
teaching '' science ” ; the value of “ science as a 
school subject is largely due to the fact that it 
necessitates the introduction of measurement work 
into the course. A great variety of simple problems 
bearing on everyday matters can be solved by means 
of simple measurements. 

But the great object of the teacher of science” 
should be to teach tlu art of ex 2 MTimenUng — the 
meaning and use of an experiment. Therefore, the 
motive with which each experiment is made must be 
clearly understood ; the best way of making it must be 
thought out ; it must be made deliberately ; the result 
must be carefully noted. Finally, the bearing of the 
result- — the extent to which it affords an answer to 
the question asked — must be considered ; if the answer 
be not satisfactory or complete, other experiments 
must he devised. 

Not a few of us think that the art of experimenting 
is the art which it is most necessary that the British 
nation should acquire — -that if we knew how to 
experiment, if we were willing to experiment, we 
should soon find satisfactory solutions to the problems 
which confront us. 

Very few teachers have any proper conception of 
the nature of an experiment. To show, for example 
that a substance burns in oxygen in a brilliant manner, 
that when A and B are mixed something happens, 
is merely to give an object lesson or demonstration ; 
it is not experimenting. However valuable and 
lielpful in teaching such practical demonstrations may 
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be, they , do not constitute experimental teaching. To 
experiment, according to the dictionary, is to search 
out by trial. The essential first step in an experiment 
is to have a clear conception of the nature of the 
quest in which it is proposed to engage. When the 
motive is clear, some clue must be sought for and 
followed up. In fact, I am in the habit of advising 
students who are learning to become experimentalists 
to put aside all ordinary text- books and to read 
detective stories and books such as Baden -PowelTs 
shilling Aids to Scouting ; and I ask them to picture 
such a change as the rusting of iron, for example, as 
comparable with a murder and the discovery and 
isolation of the substance which causes it as comparable 
with the tracking down, conviction and final execution 
of a murderer. 

I would advise every teacher to read yery carefully 
and ponder over “ The Ship that Eound Herself^’ in 
Eudyard Kipling’s collection of stories published 
under the title of The Day's Worh, The wonderful 
way in which Kipling pictures and calls to mind what 
goes on in every part of the ship as she breasts the 
storm may help the teacher to realise what his attitude 
should be towards the problem he seeks to solve ; 
may help him to find the right way of cultivating the 
seeing eye in his pupils ; may help him to acquifb 
some measure of independence, some imaginative power. 

Every teacher should possess Darwin’s Origin of 
S^meB—-m'SR that an excellently-printed copy costs 
only one shilling— and should seek to understand its 
method. The formal literature advocated in the past 
by the Board of Education and the Master of Method 
may safely be put on the shelf, if books such as those 
I have mentioned are studied. 
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In teaching children to experiment, a teacher must 
exercise extraordinary self-restraint in withholding 
information : however slowly the argument may 
develop, it must le allowed to develop solely on the 
basis of the facts established in the course of the 
inquiry taken in conjunction with common knowledge. 
Teachers are not trained at present to work in such a 
spirit — but more's the pity, more's the shame 1 To 
make our teaching something else than parrot training, 
the teacher must be imbued with the spirit of the 
discoverer. A teacher who tries to force himself to 
work from such a point of view may experience great 
difficulty at first — but if he but persevere, he will 
sooner or later succeed and what will astonish him 
most will be the growth of his own power. 

It should be unnecessary to sa/ that books should 
not be usedrin teaching the elements of experimental 
science in schools — each scholar should gradually 
write his or her own book: in such clear and simple 
language moreover that the home circle could read it 
with understanding and know why everything had 
been done and what had been discovered. A multitude 
of texft-books are being written at the present day by 
persons with no qualification whatever for the office ; 
such books are being used with most disavstroiis results. 
Most of the Nature Study pamphlets which are being 
circulated introduce an entirely false point of view 
into the teaching. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
that the object in view— the training of the faculties 
—requires, not that information should be impartedy 
but that information should be gained by personal 
observation and experimenting. We shall get no 
further by merely talking about things. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN ELEMENTAEY 
SCHOOLS 

In a noteworthy article published in the Contemporary 
Review in 1870, on ''The School Boards: What they 
can Do and what they may Do/' written before the 
first election took* place, Huxley — who, it will be 
remembered, was a member of the School Board for 
London during the first year of its existence- — pointed 
out what, in his judgment ought to be the nature and 
scope of the education which a School Board should 
endeavour to give to every child under its influence. 
It should, he said, include at least three kinds of 
instruction and of discipline. First in order* came 
physical training and drill as part of the regular 
business of the school; then, in the case of girls 
especially, instruction in the elements of household 
work and of domestic economy ; and last, but not 
least, acquaintance with the elementary laws of 
conduct and training of the affections, so that all 
might learn to love with all their hearts that conduct 
which tends to the attainment of the highest good 
for themselves and their fellow-men and to hate with 
all their hearts that opposite course of action which is 
fraught with evil. 
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Great as is the work already accomplished by 
School Boards, this programme is yet far from being 
realised ; indeed, it is to be feared that the introduc- 
tion of mechanical methods of dealing with masses — 
perhaps inevitable at the outset of so vast a social 
change — has led us to overlook its existence almost 
entirely. 

Huxley advised that teaching in the elements of 
household work and of domestic economy should be 
provided for girls especially — '' in the first place for 
their own sakes and in the second for that of their 
future employers.” The words he used in support of 
his contention are worth quoting : 

'' Every one who knows anything of the life of the 
English poor is aware of the misery and waste caused 
by their want of knowledge of dofhestic economy and 
by their lack of habits of frugality and method. I 
suppose it is no exaggeration to say that a poor 
Frenchwoman would make the money which the wife 
of a poor Englishman spends in food go twice as far, 
and at the same time turn out twice as palatable a 
dinner. Why Englishmen, who are so notoriously 
fond <5f good living, should be so helplessly incompetent 
in the art of cookery is one of the great mysteries of 
nature; but from the varied abominations of the rail- 
way refreshment rooms to the monotonous dinners of 
the poor, English feeding is either wasteful or nasty, or 
both. And as to domestic service, the groans of the 
housewives of England ascend to heaven 1 In five 
cases out of six the girl who takes a place has to 
be trained by her mistress in the first rudiments of 
decency and order; and it is a mercy if she does not 
turn up her nose at anything like the mention of an 
honest and proper economy. Thousands of young girls 
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are said to starve or worse yearly in London ; and 
at tlie same time tliousands of mistresses of households 
are ready to pay high wages for a decent housemaid 
or cook or a fair workwoman and can by no means 
get what they want. Surely, if the elementary schools 
are worth anything, they may put an end to a state 
of things which is demoralising the poor, while it is 
wasting the lives of those better off in small worries 
and annoyances.'’ 

The lapse of a quarter of a century leaves us 
niueh as we were when Huxley spoke and many go 
vso far as tjj say that School Boards have made our 
position worse in many respects by favouring un- 
practical methods of training. Huxley’s picture may 
safely be said to have been under rather than over 
painted : all classes’— not only those specifically re- 
ferred to by him — are still hampered by the general 
absence of knowledge of true domestic economy. Just 
consider how ignorant we all are of almost everything 
concerning 'US in daily life. The cook in the kitchen 
has no eyes — her fire is scarcely ever proportioned 
to the work it has to do and coals are wasted to a 
terrible extent; she scarcely knows when water really 
boils and consequently she has no clear idea of the 
difference between boiling and what the cookery books 
call simmering, so that if she cook an egg properly it is 
by a lucky accident; she uses the same saucepan over 
a fire and over a gas-burner, never realising how 
important it is to have such vessels clean outside as 
well as inside; she rarely weighs or measures any- 
thing, therefore the puddings are seldom twice alike 
and her coffee is more often than not undrinkable. 
But her mistress is even more ignorant and cannot 
instimct her to do better ; she has not the faintest 
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understanding what food is, of wdiat use it is to us 
or in what respects different foods differ — consequently 
our whole system of feeding is purely empirical : and 
it is not only wasteful but in many cases great harm 
is done by irrational or over feeding. The harm done 
to infants through thoughtless and improper feeding 
is incalculable. Do not suppose, however, that I think 
the women alone are in fault. The ignorance of the 
master of the house is usually equal to that of the 
mistress and the cook combined, so that even if he 
have the time, he has never the inclination to help 
them out of their difficulties. How many men have 
any understanding of sanitary matters and are able to 
judge whether their house is in reasonable sanitary 
repair or to exercise intelligent supervision of any 
’workmen who are called into the house ? How many 
understand" what happens when coal burns and why 
smoke is produced ? The consequence of this ignor- 
ance is that fog afflicts us out of doors during the 
winter months and mentally during the whole year. 
Clearly the only way of getting rid of the fog difficulty 
is to raise the intelligence of the householder — the 
legisfation asked for by many will not do it. 

Do I exaggerate our ignorance of what is going on 
around us, our inability to understand, our apathy 
towards our surroundings ? I am in the habit of 
watching others and the experiences I have acquired 
as the father of a large family and as a householder 
teaches me that although we manage to get on with 
more or less of comfort, there is great waste of energy 
and material and in many cases much suffering— all 
arising, not so much from our ignorance, as from our 
thoughtlessness and eyelessness. 

The domestic economy*— -or domestic science, as we 
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desire to call it — in which, therefore, all should he 
more or less instructed, is something wider than is 
indicated by Huxley’s mere words, though- scarcely, I 
believe, than was in his mind ; something wider than 
the conventional domestic economy recognised and 
supported by County Councils and School Boards, 
which usually comprises mere elementary technical 
instruction in cookery, sewing and washing. Hot that 
I would disparage these — on the contrary ; but some- 
thing much more fundamental and even far less 
technical is needed by way of preparation in order 
that really sound training may be given later on in 
the veiy subjects which are of primary importance. 
Domestic science, moreover, as I have already implied, 
is as much a subject for boys as for girls — for men 
as for women. This is far too rarely recognised ; and 
not only so but it is beyond question, hi the opinion 
of many, that we are neglecting to give the truly 
technical educatiozi that will assist to make home life 
happy and the labour of ail workers efficient ; that by 
teaching a smattering of everything we get thorough- 
ness in nothing. 

Why is it, may be asked, that while we *are so 
solicitous in our care of bodily health, we pay so 
little serws attention to mental health; that so little 
has been done towards establishing in the public 
mind any proper conception as to what constitutes 
mental health ? 

When people are killed by bad drains we are 
moved at once to take notice of the evil; but mental 
injuries conditioned by defective education, far more 
serious probably in the aggregate than those affecting 
our bodily health, are but rarely correctly diagnosed. 
If they were, we should not continue to allow the 
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intellects of our children to be '' stunted by; procrustean 
attempts to teach them all the same accomplishments, 
to the neglect most often of any sound practical 
training of their facl^lties/^ In these matters we are 
still living in an age of superstition— of false worship ; 
those who call attention to the insanitary state of our 
educational system are rarely treated seriously by the 
public at large ; that we neglect just those means 
which probably will most conduce to the formation of 
character is almost unrecognised even by the great 
body of professed educationists. It is almost always 
by appeals to our pockets and not to our higher moral 
nature tliat attempts to improve our teaching are 
made successful. 

In a word, science is not yet included within the 
purview of practical politics. No better evidence of 
this could te offered than the fact that the chief 
Liberal organ of our daily press, the otlier day, at the 
end of fifty years, in reviewing with just pride its 
history, although it told us much of wars, practically 
made no reference whatever to the victories of scientihc 
workers — whose labours during the period have 
revolutionised the business of the world and brought 
greater happiness to untold millions. How is it 
possible, with such evidence before ns, to boast of the 
present as an age of culture ? 

As it is well recognised that no movement can 
prosper in this country until it becomes popular, those 
who are informed on questions such as I have referred 
to are in duty bound to speak out. Let me beg any 
members of our School Board who are present here 
and such others as m-ay happen to become aware of 
this appeal to take it most carefully into their con- 
sideration. The introduction of more rational methods 
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of teaching is, I beUeve, a matter of the utmost 
national importance. Eecent events have brought 
home to us more clearly than has ever before happened, 
how absolutely our future depends on our preparedness 
to face the competition, the jealousy and even the ill- 
will of the world ; nor must we forget how absolutely, 
also, apart from any question of competition, our home 
comfort, as I have said, depends on our ability to 
understand our surroundings and to act rationally. 

The School Board is not itself aware, I believe, 
what has already been done under its auspices ; it is 
not yet tlie habit of its members to interest themselves 
in educational method — no great blame to them, as 
teachers also have hitherto paid hut a very insufficient 
share of attention^ to the subject. They probably do 
not know, therefore, that during the past five years of 
so a revolution has been silently effected in a district 
close at hand over the water, the Tower Hamlets and 
Hackney district — a revolution eiffected under their 
auspices but with little encouragement from them, 
perhaps, which some of us think will ultimately spread 
throughout the land, affecting schools of all ^Tades ; 
and, for the sake of our country, we trust this may 
very soon come about. The School Board may, at 
least, have the satisfaction of knowing that the Incor- 
porated Association of Head Masters— who assembled 
in solemn conclave at the Mansion House a few days 
ago — agreed to recommend to the attention of educa- 
tional authorities a scheme of elementary scientific 
exercises, which is, in principle, that long since adopted 
in certain of its schools. Many have held the opinion 
that the reform which our school system is so much 
in need of will , come from below — that the higher 
grade schools must eventually be led to do their duty 
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by the example set by the elementary schools. I 
venture to claim this action of the head masters as 
proof positive that the truth of this proposition is at 
last established ; also to claim it as evidence that the 
School Board for London has been engaged in a good 
work of which it has reason to be very proud. 

In order to meet the argument — if argument it be 
— which some misguided, not to say selfish, peojole are 
sure to use, that the School Board has, in a measure, 
exceeded its functions, let me at once point out that 
it has but dealt with one necessary element in educa- 
tion — that in the future, just as all miLst taught to 
read, so all mu$t he taught the elements of scientific 
method. Moreover, although it is known how much 
we are striving to give teelmical education, it is, perhaios, 
not so generally known that those who are engaged in 
such work are agreed that it is ail but impossible at 
the present time to give true technical education in 
this country owing to the extraordinarily defective 
condition of our preliminary school training : so that 
unless the children in elementary schools are taught 
to appreciate the main principles of scientific method 
— -aye, not merely to appreciate them, but are so 
practised in their use that they become part of their 
nature— it will be impossible for them afterwards to 
avail themselves properly of the higher training which 
is offered to them and which alone can render them 
thoroughly competent as industrial and domestic 
workers. At the recent meeting of the Association 
of Directors and Organising Secretaries for Technical 
and Secondary Education, the chairman, Mr. Eeyuolds, 
of Manchester, a highly experienced worker in this 
field, remarked that whereas elementary schools should 
be training institutions, under our present system they 
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were merely places for imparting information, all 
aiming at earning money grants. The great difficulty 
the technical schools had to contend with, he said, 
was the nnpreparedness of the country and the want 
of systematic organisation : they could not get pupils 
who had been properly prepared. It would seem, he 
added, that the real needs of the country as an in- 
dustrial and manufacturing country were entirely 
ignored. They desired to press upon Parliament 
the necessity for a revision of the whole system of 
education. It was the duty of some one to put into 
their hancfe proper material on which they could work 
and until this was done their functions could not he 
satisfactorily carried on. At present they were called 
upon to undertalje work which was not technical 
education at all but merely playing with it. 

Complaints such as this are heard everywhere and 
it is not merely asserted that we neglect but that we 
hinder, which is far worse : for many think that the 
kind of teaching we give at the outset and, indeed, 
throughout the school course, acts protectively like 
vaccination, more or less closing the mind and rendering 
it, if not immune from attack, at least feebly susceptible 
of receiving higher training.^ 

It is, I trust, unnecessary for me to show that 
there is no desire to introduce a new subject into the 
already overcrowded school programme ; it will be 
understood that the object has been to introduce 
improved and practical methods of teaching, to 
lighten, rather than to increase, the burden now put 

^ Mention was made here, at considerable length, of the work done 
by Messrs. Gordon and Heller in giving instruction in scientific 
method in the Board Schools; as this is referred to in Article XV 
(p. 244) the account is omitted. 
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upon both scholars and teachers. We complain that 
under the present system the work clone in schools 
is mechanical; that it involves practically nothing 
but lesson learning, no proper attempt being made to 
educate or call forth the innate ability more or less 
latent in every child, nor to so discipline the minds of 
children that they are prepared to carry on their 
studies on leaving school. Our system claims to he a 
practical system, as the children are set to make 
measurements and to find out things themselves, 
thereby learning to do things — which is much better 
than being told about them — and to help 1;hemselves. 
It is a quantitative system, as the children are en- 
couraged to weigh and measure whenever possible 
and we gradually lead them to be ^ exact and thrifty. 
It is a logical system, encouraging thoughtfulness, as 
all the exercises are based on definite motives which 
must first be understood ; and the information gained 
in the course of the experiments is made use of in 
drawing conclusions and in devising further test ex- 
periments. It is an anti-dogmatic system, as answers 
to questions are sought and obtained experimentally ; 
each child, in fact, engages in research. It is a useful 
system, as most of the exercises have to do with the 
common objects or practices of daily life. It is an 
ennobling system, as it gives play to the imagination 
and tends to turn the imagination, not inwards, but 
outwards. 

As I have said over and over again when speaking 
of the work, the great object in view is the formation 
of character — to turn out pupils who have learnt to 
be careful, exact, observant and thoughtful and who 
therefore can be trusted. Eor such work as I have 
described we claim the first position next to the three 
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E's; it is desirable to state this plainly, as this will 
be the main issue to which any committee of investiga- 
tion must direct its attention. 

I have already pointed out how in some ways the 
experience gained in the elementary schools is likely 
to influence those of higher grade; but there are other 
ways not yet mentioned to which I may briefly refer. 
First and before every other advantage which the new 
sclieine presents comes the use of the balance — an 
instrument which, in the future, I believe, will be 
regarded in all schools as an extraordinarily potent 
means of effecting moral culture. 

I hope some day to see teachers generally persuaded 
that the balance is the most valuable educational 
weapon at their disposal, not a mere instrument for 
proving principles. Then every child will be taught 
to weigh when very young ^ and will learn ‘to treat the 
balance with utmost care and reverence and in every 
way to preserve it from harm; moreover, the discipline 
of weighing properly will be continued until it becomes 
a fixed habit. The point is one of extreme importance, 
on which I desire to lay all possible emphasis. Con- 
version to the true faith will, I feel sure, be gradually 
effected as experience is gained. It is not a matter 
on which a valid opinion can be pronounced without 
extended trial. Then I am often told by teachers in 
secondary schools that the whole class must be doing 
one and the same thing at a particular time and that 
work begun at one lesson must he conijfleted within 
the time allotted to the lesson. The experience of the 
Board Schools shows, however, that considerable 
latitude is possible in these respects ; in fact, it is 
usually necessary to allow different members of the 
class to occupy themselves somewhat difierently in 
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order to eke out the modest supply of apparatus at 
disposal. But in this direction there is obviously 
much opportunity for careful experimenting. I believe 
that we shall ere long come to the conclusion that 
rigid time-tables in which every five miimtes during 
the day has its allotted task must give way to a far 
more elastic plan; and I even look forward to the 
time when, instead of confining children at desks all 
day long, we shall allow them to move about in an 
orderly manner and do much of their work at benches 
such as we have in our science schools ; and that we 
shall then encourage them to talk together about 
their work as young cliildren will do when left to 
themselves : in fact, that our whole system will be 
one tending to develop and exparyl Ghilcllike licibiu of 
mind, which all capable observers agree are infinitely 
ill advance bf those of ordinary grown-uj) people. 

All these are matters requiring most careful atten- 
tion from the School Board and to study them it 
should organise an intelligence department, as ex- 
perience shows that they cannot be left to the Educa- 
tion Department ; indeed, if education is to be treated 
in the future as a science and it be recognised that 
progress in education can only be the outcome of 
experimental investigation, it will often be necessary 
for the School Board to take cognisance of the doings 
of the inspectors and to require that they maintain an 
open-minded attitude towards attempts to improve the 
teaching. The sure method would be to require that 
the inspectors should, occasionally, themselves go back 
into training — a still better plan would be to require 
of each one of them, at stated intervals, a piece of 
research work. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
AS A PART OF THE ORDINARY SCHOOL 
COU:^pE AND ON THE' METHOD OF 
TEACHING CHEMISTRY IN THE INTRO- 
DUCTORY COURSE IN SCIENCE CLASSES, 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

However fully it may be admitted by the feV that it is 
important, nay essential, that all members of the com- 
munity, whatever their station or occupation, should 
receive some instruction in the elements of Natural 
Science during their school career, the general public 
have not as yet had brought home to them with suffi- 
cient clearness that just as a knowledge of foreign 
languages is essential to all who are brought into 
intercourse with foreigners, so in like manner is a 
correct knowledge of the elements of natural science of 
direct practical value to all in their daily intercourse 
with Nature, apart from the pleasure which such 
knowledge affords. In fact, judged from a purely 
utilitarian standpoint, the advantages to be derived 
from even the most elementary acquaintance with what 
may be termed the science of daily life are so mani- 
fold that if once understood by the public, the claims 
of science to a place in the ordinary school course 
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must meet with universal recognition. To quote 
Pliixley: ‘‘knowledge of Nature is the guide of 
practical conduct . . / any one who tries to live upon 
the face of this earth without attention to the laws of 
Nature will live there for but a very short time, most 
of which will be passed in exceeding discomfort: 
a peculiarity of natural laws, as distinguished from 
thofee of human enactment, being that they take effect 
without summons or prosecution. In fact, nobody 
could live for half a day unless he attended to some of 
the laws of nature ; and thousands of us are dying 
daily, or living miserably, because men l^^^ive not yet 
been sufficiently zealous to learn the code of Nature.'' 

But it is also and mainly on other and far 
higher grounds that we should advocate universal 
practical teaching of the elements of natural and more 
particularly of so-called physical science: viz., that it 
tends to develop a side of the human intellect which, I 
believe, I am justified in saying is left uncultivated 
even after the most careful mathematical and literary 
training : the faculty of observing and of reasoning 
from observation and experiment. It is entirely from 
this latter point of view that I shall venture to pro- 
pound a scheme for teaching the elements of that 
branch of physical science with which I am most 
intimately acquainted. 

This Exhibition affords some few noteworthy 
illustrations of the way in which the importance of 
teaching the elements of natural science has received 
practical recognition in our schools. Thus we have 
indications of the work being done by the Birmingham 
School Board; the London School Board call attention 
to their system of training pupil-teachers in science ; 
Mr. Eobins shows plans of one of the best, if not the 
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best, equipped school chemical laboratory— that of the 
Manchester Grammar School. Also, it is well known 
that at many of the ^ larger schools, sucli as Clifton 
College, Eton, Harrow, Eugby, St. Paiihs, Giggleswick 
and the North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
ample provision is made for teaching one or more 
branches of natural science ; and not a few other 
examples might be quoted. But in how large a pro- 
portion of the schools throughout the country is such 
training neglected ? And there is much cause for 
complaint in the fact that in those schools in which 
science is tenght, it is after all in most cases but a 
kind of ''refuge for the destitute/' only those who 
have failed on the classical side and those judged to be 
inferior in intellect being turned over to the so-called 
modern side. This is probably due to a variety of 
causes : to the ignorance already referred to of the 
public of the importance and value of such training— or 
it would be demanded of the schools ; to the ignorance 
of even the barest elements of science of the majority 
of teachers in charge of schools; to the want of good 
science teachers and of suitable books ; to the supposed 
expense of teaching science; and lastly- — and I believe, 
this to be the most important of all the causes which 
operate against the teaching of science — to the imper- 
fection of our method of teaching: there can be little 
doubt, in fact, that the majority of teachers of the 
generally recognised subjects who have themselves no 
scientific knowledge see clearly enough that very little 
good conies of teaching science in the manner in which 
it is commonly taught in schools. 

The great objection to the method at present in 
vogue appears to me to be that it is practically the 
same whether science is taught as a part of the general 
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school course or whether it is taught professionally : 
in other words, a lad studies chemistry, for example, 
at school in just the same way as at a science college, 
the only difference being that he does not carry his 
studies so far at school as at college. This, I believe, 
is the primary fault in our present system. In my 
opinion, no single branch of natural science should be 
selected to be taught as part of the ordinary school 
course but the instruction should comprise the elements 
of what I have already spoken of as the science of 
daily life and should include astronomy, botany, 
chemistry, geology, mechanics, physics, pl^siology and 
zoology — the olla podrida comprehended hy Huxley 
under physiography but which is perhaps more happily 
expressed in the German word Naturlmnde — in so far 
as is essential to the understanding of the ordinary 
operations ^nd objects of Nature, the teaching from 
beginning to end being of as practical a character as 
possible and of such a kind as to cultivate the intelli- 
gence and develop the faculties of observing, comparing 
and reasoning from observation ; and the more technical 
the course the better. The order in which these 
subjects should be introduced is matter for discussion ; 
personally, I should prefer to begin with botany and 
to introduce as soon as possible the various branches 
of science in no particular order but that best suited 
to the understanding of the various objects or 
phenomena to which the teaching for the time being 
had reference. The extent to which instruction of 
this kind is given must entirely depend on the class 
of scholars. 

There are few teachers capable of giving such 
instruction and fewer books of a character suited to! 
ordinary requirements. The development of such a 
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system will, in fact, require the earnest eo-operation 
of a number of specialists ; but apart from the diffi- 
culty of securing efficient co-operation, there is no 
reason why some such scheme should not be elaborated 
at no distant date. If action is to be taken, however, 
there must be no delay or the opportunity will be lost. 
I trust that this meeting will be prepared to give much 
attention to this question and that it may be possible 
to continue the discussion on other platforms, as it is 
fundamentally important and deserving of the most 
serious consideration of educationalists. Ho doubt it 
will be said that the object of introducing the teaching 
of science into the school course is to afford mental 
training of a particular character, not the inculcation of 
useful knowledge; and that this end can be secured by 
teaching well some** one branch of science. Admitting 
that this has been the case, however, there, is no reason 
whj it should be in the future: if while developing 
the intellect it be possible— and it certainly is — to im- 
part much valuable information ; and if — as it certainly 
is — the teaching be rendered easier and more attractive 
because it has direct reference to the familiar objects 
and operations of Hature. We cannot, indeed, any 
longer afford to grow up ignorant of all that is going 
on around us and without learning to use our eyes 
and our reasoning powers ; we cannot afford to be 
unacquainted with the fundamental laws of health; 
but we must ever remember that knowledge of 
Hature is the guide of practical conduct ” and no effort 
must be spared to render our system of education an 
effectiial preparation and truly adapted to the 
exigencies of practical life. The female educators 
appear already to have grasped the importance of such 
teaching and under the guise of domestic economy 
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much that I advocate is being taught in girls’ schools ; 
it is to be hoped that ere long something akin to the 
domestic economy course in girls’ schools will find a 
place in boys’ schools. 

To pass now to the consideration of the mode of 
teaching my own special subject in science classes 
such as those held under the auspices of the Science 
and Art Department and in the introductory course 
for students in science schools and colleges generally. 
To deal first with the former. Inspection of the 
syllabus for the elementary stage, together with the 
study of the examination papers of the pasj few years, 
will show that the student is mainly required to have 
an elementary knowledge of the methods of preparing 
and also of the properties of the commoner non-metallk 
elements and their chief compounds. There is thus 
practically no distinction to be drawn between tlie 
knowledge required of students under the Science and 
Art Department and of those who are making the 
study of chemistry the business of their lives. But 
surely it is not the function of the Science and Art 
Department to train up chemists and I am satisfied 
that it* is neither their desire nor their intention to 
do so; their object undoubtedly is to encourage the 
teaching of chemistry as a means of cultivating 
certain faculties and in order that the fundamental 
laws of chemistry may he imderstood and their 
commoner applications realised. It is not difficult 
to understand how the system has grown up and 
why it is maintained; I do not believe it is because 
the Dej)artment consider it a satisfactory one : it is 
because they know full well that a better system is 
not yet developed and that it would be unwise to 
legislate far in advance of the intelligence and powers 
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of the majority of the teachers. With all deference, 
however, I venture to add that the programme has 
been drawn too much from the point of view of 
the specialist and that too little attention has been 
devoted to it from the point of view of the education- 
alist. The course I am inclined to advocate would 
be of a more directly useful character. There is no 
reason why in the beginning attention should be con- 
fined to the non-metals, especially when certain of the 
metals enter so largely into daily use ; and provided 
that it involve no sacrifice of the opportunities of 
developing tjie faculties which it is our special object 
to cultivate by the study of chemistry, there is no 
reason against, but every reason for, selecting subjects 
of everyday importance rather than such as are 
altogetlier outside our ordinary experience, such, for 
example, as the oxides of nitrogen : even chloiune, 
except in relation to common salt, might be omitted 
from sjpecial study. The presumed distinction between 
so-called inorganic and organic chemistry should be 
altogether put aside and forgotten and the elements 
of the chemistry of the carbon compounds introduced 
at a very early stage in order that the phenomena of 
animal and plant life might come under consideration. 
To give the barest possible outline of a programme, I 
would include such subjects as the following in the 
syllabus :• — 

The chemistry of air, of water and of combustion. 
The distinction between elements and compounds. 
The fundamental laws which regulate the formation 
of compounds and the chemical action of bodies 
upon one another (ie., the nature of so-called chemical 
change). The chemical properties of the metals in 
ordinary use with special reference to their uses and 
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the action upon them of air, water, etc. The composi- 
tion of natural waters. The distinction between fats, 
carbohydrates and albuminous substances in so far 
as is essential to the understanding of the relative 
values of different foods and respiration and growth 
in animals and plants (outlines of the chemistry of 
animal and plant life, in fact) ; the nature of the 
processes of fermentation, putrefaction and decay. 

The instruction in these subjects should in all 
cases be imparted by means of object lessons and 
tutorial classes; lectures j)ure and simple should, as 
far as possible, be avoided. The studepts should by 
themselves go through a number of practical exercises 
on the various subjects. I would abolish the teaching 
of tables for the detection of simxDle salts, the teaching 
of analysis, as at present conducted, being, I believe, 
in most bases, of very little if any use except as 
enabling teachers to earn grants. 

In schools and colleges in which chemistry is 
taught as a science, ostensibly with the object of 
training young people to be chemists, it is the, al- 
most invariable practice that the student first devotes 
more or less time to the preparation of the commoner 
gases and then proceeds to study qualitative analysis : 
quantitative determinations are made only during the 
later period of the course. I believe that the system 
has two great faults : it is too mechanical and it does 
not sufliciently develop the faculty of reasoning from 
observation ; moreover actual practice in measurement 
is introduced far too late in the course. It is of great 
importance that the meaning of the terms equivalent, 
atomic weight, molecular weight, should he thoroughly 
grasped at an early stage : according to my experi- 
ence this is very rarely the case ; no difficulty is 
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met with, however; if the beginner is taught to make 
a few determinations himself of equivalents, etc., as 
he very well may be. It is not necessary here to 
enter into a more detailed criticism but T propose 
instead to give a brief description of a modification of 
the existing system which in my hands, in the course 
of about four years’ experience, has furnished most 
encouraging results and which I venture to think is 
worthy of an extended trial. 

Instead of merely preparing a variety of gases, the 
student is required to solve a number of problems 
experimentally : to determine, for example, the com- 
position of air and of water ; and the idea of measure- 
ment is introduced from the very beginning as 
the determination is made quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively. EacB student receives a paper of 
instructions — two of which are print?>d as an 
appendix to this paper— which are advisedly made 
as bare as .possible so as to lead him to find out 
for himself or inquire how to set to work ; he is 
particularly directed that, having made an experi- 
ment, he is to enter in his notebook an account of 
what he has done and of the result * and he is then and 
there to ask himself what hearing the result has upon 
the particular problem under consideration: having 
done so, he is to write down his conclusion. He is 
thus at once led to consider what each experiment 
teaches: in other words, to reason from observation. 
Apart from the mental exercise which this system 
affords, if the writing out of the notes be properly 
supervised, the literary exercise which it also affords 
is of no meaix value. 

In illustration, I may here very briefly describe 
the manner of working out the second problem in 
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the course. The problem being : To determine the 
composition of water, the student receives the instruc- 
tion: 1, Pass steam over red-hot iron brads, collect 
the escaping gas and apply a light to it, (N.B, The 
gas thus produced is called hydrogen.) Pie is provided 
with a very simple apparatus, consisting of a small glass 
flask containing water, joined by a narrow bent glass- 
tube to an iron tube (about 9 inches long and ^ to 

inch wide) in which the brads are placed, a long 
glass tube suitably bent for the delivery of the gas 
being attached to the other end of the iron tube. 
Plaster of Paris is used instead of corte to make the 
connections with the iron tube. The iron tube is 
supported over a burner and heated to redness ; the 
water in the flask is then heated to boiling and the 
steam thus generated is passed over the brads ; the 
escaping* gas is collected over water in the usual 
manner. Having made this experiment and observed 
that on passing steam over red-hot iron, the gas 
hydrogen is pi^oduced, the student proceeds to consider 
the bearing of this observation. The hydrogen must 
obviously be derived either from the water or from 
the iron, if not from both. Those who already know 
that iron is iron, so to speak, at once infer that the 
hydrogen is derived from the water: it is, however, 
pointed out that even if it he known that iron is a 
simple substance, this observation taken alone does not 
prove that hydrogen is contained in water. 

2. The student next learns to prepare hydrogen 
by the ordinary method of dissolving zinc in diluted 
sulphuric acid and makes a few simple’ experiments 
whereby he becomes acquainted with the chief properties 
of the gas. 

3. Having done this, he is instructed ''to burn 
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dvj hydrogen at a glass jet underneath a cold surface 
and to collect and examine the product.” The pro- 
duct is easily recognised as water. The immediate 
answer to , the question '' What does this observation 
teach?” is, that since iron is absent, taken in con- 
junction with experiment 1, the production of water 
on burning hydrogen in air, the composition of which 
has already been determined, is an absolute demonstra- 
tion that hydrogen is contained in water. 

4. Having previously studied the combustion of 
copper, iron and phosphorus in air and having learnt 
that when thei^e substances burn they enter into com- 
bination with the oxygen in air, the student is also 
led to infer from the observation that hydrogen burns in 
air, producing water, piat most probably it combines 
with the oxygen and that water contains oxygen besides 
hydrogen. . It may be, however, it is then pointed out, 
that the hydrogen, unlike the phosphorus, etc., com- 
bines with the nitrogen instead of with the oxygen 
or perhaps with both. He is, therefore, instructed to 
pass oxygen over heated copper, weighing the tube 
before and after the operation ; and to heat the '' oxide 
of copper ” subsequently in a current of hydrogen. 
He then observes that water is formed, the oxygen 
being removed from the copper : and since nitrogen is 
absent, it follows that water consists of hydrogen and 
oxygen and of these alone. 

5. By repeating this last experiment so as to 
ascertain the loss in weight of the copper oxide tube 
and the weight of water produced, the data are 
obtained for calculating the proportions in which 
hydrogen and oxygen are associated in water. 

In practice, the only serious difficulty met with has 
been to induce students to give themselves the trouble 
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to consider wliat infonnatiou is gained from a particular 
observation ; to be properly inquisitive, in fact. I 
cannot think that this arises, as a rule, from mental 
incapacity. When we consider how the child is 
always putting questions and that nothing is more 
beautifully characteristic of young children than the 
desire to know the why and wherefore of everything 
they see, 1 fear there can be little doubt that it is one 
of the main results — and it is indeed a lamentable 
result — 6f our present school system that the natural 
spirit of inquiry, inherent to a greater or less extent 
in every member of the community, shbxild be thus 
stunted in its growth instead of being carefully 
developed and properly directed. 

Having studied, in the manrn^r which I have de- 
scribed, aiiy water, the gas given off on heating common 
salt with sulp)huric acid and the ordinary phenomena 
of combustion, the student next receives a paper with 
directions for the comparative study of lead and silver 
(see Appendix). The experiments are chosen so as to 
afford an insight into the principles of the methods 
ordinarily employed in qualitative and quantitative 
analyses. The student who has conscientiously per- 
formed all the exercises is in a position to specialise 
his studies in whatever direction may be desirable. 

The system I have thus advocated undoubtedly 
involves far more trouble to the teacher than that 
ordinarily followed ; but the student learns far more 
under it and I assert with confidence that the training 
is of a far higher order and also of a more directly use- 
ful character, I believe it to be generally applicable 
and that it would be of special advantage in those 
cases in which only a short time can be devoted to 
the study of chemistry — as in evening classes and 
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medical scliools. At present the only practical teach- 
ing vouchsafed to the majority of students in our large 
medical schools is a short summer course during which 
they are ^ught the use of certain analytical tables : 
as a mental exercise, the training they receive is of 
doubtful value ; the knowledge gained is of little use 
in after life ; and the course certainly ought not to be 
dignified by being spoken of as a course of Practical 
Chemistry : test-hcbing is the proper appellation. It is 
not a little remarkable also that even the , London 
University Syllabus nowhere specifies that a knowledge 
even of the* elements of quantitative analysis will 
be required of candidates either at the Preliminary 
Scientific or Pirst M,E. Examination and this too when, 
as is well known, an analysis to be of any practical 
value must almost invariably be quantitative. It is 
little less than a disgrace to the medicaf profession 
that a subject of such vital importance as chemistry 
should be so neglected. 

If, however, we are to make any change in our 
method of teaching science, if we are to teach science 
usefully throughout the country, two things are 
necessary : teachers of science must take cdunsel 
together and the examining boards must seriously 
consider their position. There can be little doubt 
that in too many cases the examinations are suited to 
professional instead of to educational requirements ; 
and that the professional examinations are often of too 
general a character and do not sufficiently take into 
account special requirements. 
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Problem: to Determine the Composition op Air 

N.B. — Immediately after performing each experiment in- 
dicated in this and subsequent papers, write down a careful 
description of the manner in wliich the experiment has been 
done, of your observations and the result or results obtained 
and of the bearing of your observations and the result or results 
obtained on the problem which you are engaged in solving. 
Be especially on your guard against drawing conclusions which 
are not justified by the result of the experiment; but, on the 
other hand, endeavour to extract as much information as possible 
from the experiment. 

1. Burn a piece of dry phosphorus in a confined volume of 
air, ie. in a stout Elorence flask closed by a caoutchouc stopper. 
Afterwards withdi-aw the stopper under- wider, again insert it 
when water ceases to enter and measure the amount of w^ater 
sucked ill. Xfteiwvards determine the capacity of the flask by 
filling it with water and measuring this -water. 

N.B.—The first part of the experiment requires care and 
must be done under direction. 

2. Allow a stick of phosphorus lashed to a piece of stout 
wire to remain for some hours in contact with a knowm voh-ime 
of air confined over water in a graduated cylinder. After noting 
the volume of the residual gas, introduce a burning taper or 
wooden splinter into it, 

N.B.- — The residual gas is called nitrogen, 

3. Burn a piece of dry in a cuiTeiit of air in a 

tube loosely packed with asbestos* Weigh the tube, etc., before 
and after the experiment. 

4. Kepeat Experiment 2 with iron-borings moistened with 
ammonium chloride solution. Preserve the residual gas. 

5. Suspend a magnet from one arm of a balance ; having 
dipped it into finely divided iron, place w^eights in the opposite 
pan ; when the balance is in equilibrium, set fire to the iron. 

6. Pass a current of dry air through a moderately heated 
tube containing copper. Weigh the tube before axid after the 
experiment ; also note the alteration in the appearance of the 
copper. 
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7. Strongly heat in a dry test-tube the red substance obtained 
; by heating mercury in contact with aii\ At intervals plunge 

J a glowing splinter of wood into the tube. Afterwards note the 

J appearance of the sides of the tube. (Before performing this 

I experiment ask for directions.) 

N.B.'-— The gas obtained in this experiment is named oxygen. 
8. Heat a mixture of manganese, dioxide and potassium 
I chlorate in a dry test-tube ; at intervals plunge a glowing 

j splinter into the tube.. This experiment is to acquaint you 

J,. with an easy method of preparing oxygen, in cpantity. 

s 9. Prepare oxygen as in Experiment 8 and add it to the 

nitrogen from Experiment 4 in sufficient quantity to make up 
the bulk to that of the air taken for the latter experiment. 
Test the mixture with a burning taper or splinter. 

10. DissoK^e copper in nitric acid and collect the escaping 
gas (nitric oxide); add some of it to oxygen and some of it 
to air. 

y 11. Fill a large flask provided with a well-fitting caoutchouc 

' stopper and delivery tiibbe with ordinary tap water and gradually 

heat the water to the boiling point; collect the gas which is 
given off in a small cylinder and add nitric oxi#e to it. Also 
collect a sufficient quantity in a narrow graduated cylinder and 
treat it as in Experiment 2, 

Comparative Study oe Silver and Lead 



Bilveb..— S ymbol, Ao. {Argentum) Atomic toeight, 107*67. 
Syecific heat, ‘06701. • 

Lead.- — Symbol, Pb. {Phmihum). Atomic weight, 206-47, 
Specific heat, 'OZl 4:0. 

1. Determine the relative density of leaf! and silver at a 
known temperature by weighing in air and in water. 

2. Separately heat known weights of lead and silver for some 
time in the air, allow to cool, then weigh. 

3. Separately convert known weights of lead and silver into 
nitrates; weigh the latter. From the data thus obtained 
calculate the equivale7its of lead and silver. 

4. Convert the known weights of nitrates thus obtained into 
chlorides ; w^eigh the latter. 

5. ComiDare the action on lead and silver of chlorhydric 
acid ; of dilute and concentrated sulphuric acid, using the acid 
both cold and hot ; and of cold and hot nitric acid. 
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6. Using solutions of the nitrates, compare their behaviour 
with chlorhydric and sulphuric acids, hydrogen sulphide, potas- 
sium iodide and potassium chromate. Ascertain the behaviour 
of the precipitate formed by chlorhydric acid when boiled with 
water and when treated with ammonia solution. 

7. Compare the behaviour of lead and silver compounds on 
charcoal before the blow-pipe. 

8. Tabulate the results of your experiments with lead and 
silver in parallel columns. 

9. Ascertain whether the substances given you contain lead 
or silver. 

10. Determine silver in an alloy of lead and silver l)}^ 
cupellation. 

11. Study the method of determining silver volumetrically 
by means of a standard . solution of ammonium thiocyanate. 
Determine the percentage of silver in English silver coinage. 

12. Determine silver as chloride by precipitation. 

13. Dissolve a known weight of lead in nitric acid, pre- 
cipitate it as sulphate, collect and weigh tlie latter. 

14. What are the chief ores of lead and silver ? How are 
lead and silver" extracted from their ores? How is silver 
separated from lead ? How is it separated from burnt Spanish 
pyrites ? What are the chief properties and uses of lead and 
of silver? State the composition of the chief alloys of lead 
and silver. 



THE HEUEISTIC METHOD OE TEACHING OR 
THE ART OE MAKING CHILDREN DIS- 
COWE THINGS EOR THEMSELVES 

A Chaptkr in the History op English Schools 

# 

New times ilemand ucav measures and new men ; 

The world ad vaiiceSj nritl in time outgiws 
The laws that in our lathers^ days were best ; 

And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of triitlu 

Our time is one that calls lor earnest deeds. 

LowF^pL. 

All who seriously study the history of education in 
our times must agree that, although it may be long ere 
we can cry Eimha ! Eureka ! of an ideally perfect 
system, recent experience justifies the assertion that 
we shall hasten the advent of that desirable time if we 
seek to iidnimise the didactic and encourage heuristic 
teaching; for the progress made of late, which is very 
considerable, is unquestionably due to the introduction 
of heuristic methods and exercises. 

But many will ask— ''What are heuristic methods ? 
Even the word is strange to us ! ” they will add. 
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True, it is not yet in the dietioiiary ; but it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that it is come to stay and 
will — nay, must- — soon be there ; indeed, its introduc- 
tion as the watchword of a party seems really to meet 
a want, judging from communications I have, received 
with reference to my paper on Heuristic Teaching in 
Physical Science, read . at the International Conference 
on Technical Education, at the Society of Arts, in 
June 1897- 

I first came across it in an eminently suggestive 
paper by Professor Meiklejohn, one of the most valuable 
by far of those read at the International Conference on 
Education held in connection with the Health Exhibition 
at South Kensington in 1884. 

Heuristic methods of teaching are methods which 
involve our placing students as fi^r as possible in the 
attitude of thtj discoverer ^ — methods which involve 
their finding oni instead of being merely told about 
things. It should not be necessary to justify such a 
policy in education. Unfortunately, however, our 
conceptions are blunted by early training or rather by 
want of training. Few realise that neither is discovery 
limited to those who explore Dart Continents or Polar 
Eegions nor to those who seek to unravel the wonders 
of Nature; that invention is not confined to those who 
take out patents for new devices ; but that, on the 
contrary, discovery and invention are divine preroga- 
tives, in some degree granted to all, meet for daily 
usage and that it is consequently of importance that 
we he taught the rules of the game of discovery and 
learn to play it skilfully. The value of mere knowledge 
is immensely over-rated and its possession over-praised 
and over-rewarded ; action, although appreciated when 
its effects are noted, is treated as the outcome of innate 
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faculties and the extent to which it can be developed 
by teaching scarcely considexed. 

Professor Meiklejohn, in the paper referred to, 
contends that the permanent and universal condition 
of all method in education is that it be heuristic ; and 
goes on to say : — 

This view has its historic side ; and it will be found that the 
best way, the truest method, that the individual can follow is 
the path of research that has been taken and followed by whole 
races in past times. This has, perhaps, been best put by Edmund 
Burke, probably the greatest constructive thinker that ever lived 
ill this country. He says: “I am convinced that the method 
of teachii^ which approaches most nearly to the methods of 
investigation is incomparably the best ) since not content with 
serving up a few barren and lifeless truths, it leads to the stock 
on which they grew : it tends to set the learner himself on the 
track of invention^ and to direct him into those paths in which 
the author has made his own discoveries.^^ It may be said. 
Professor Meiklejohn continues, that this statement is applicable 
to science and to science only. But I am prepared to show at 
the right time, that it is applicable to literature also, though 
not in the fullest extent and application of the method. The 
heuristic method is the only method to be applied in the pure 
sciences ; it is the best method in the teaching of the applied 
sciences ; and it is a method in the study of those great works 
of art in language by the greatest minds which go by the general 
name of literature. 

It would be easy to support this contention by 
numerous other quotations : one will suffice — than 
which, however, none could be more impressive or 
striking. I refer to the words used by Lessing: "'If 
the Almighty were in the one hand to offer me Truth 
and in the other the Search after Truth, I would 
humbly but firmly choose the Search after Truth ” — 
words already cited hy the Headmaster of University 
College, Mr. Eve, in advocating scholarly teaching of 
modern languages. 
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My own career has led me along lines entirely 
in harmony with the views expressed by Professor 
Meiklejohn — hence it is, perhaps, that I am become so 
strenuous an advocate of the doctrine he supports. 

I can clearly trace the development of my ^ heuristic 
tendencies— which are certainly in a large measure 
innate, for my father was critical and inquiring— to 
one of my school-books— absolutely the only interesting 
one that came into my hands — to a literary work, 
Trenclis Study of Words ; and can well recollect how 
this book at once fascinated me — and not me alone 
but my father also, a commercial man, whose early 
training and career had been such as to leave him 
entirely unacquainted with subjects of the kind. I 
still vividly recall to mind how from this book, as a 
mere lad, I for the first time gained ideas as to the 
value of meth^od — of what I should now call scientific 
method. It even taught me to appreciate Euclid, the 
deadly dulness of which subject long oppressed me as 
it does probably almost every boy or girl at school, 
for there was no meaning apparent in it as it was 
]3resented : it seemed in no way to connect itself up 
with any experience I had gained ; but somehow, after 
reading Trench, the scales suddenly fell from my eyes, 
its logical character at least became evident and it 
was no longer so difficult to understand or to master 
— but I cannot say that it ever became interesting or 
its use obvious. This experience has haunted me 

^ Unfortunately, as I am sketching the history of a inoveinent in 
which I have perforce taken a leading part, it will be difficult to avoid 
an egotistical form of statement — would that it were otherwise, for 
liad more of those whose duty it is to work in such a field taken their 
fair share of the labour, there would not only have been no excuse for 
me to obtrude myself but the many necessaiy reforms would long ere 
this have been iiitvoduccd into onr .system of teaching. 
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through life and has often led me' to think how much 
I might have learned, at school had I been properly 
taught or even provided with a few books giving 
insight into method, like Trench's ; I owe to it more 
than to anything else the growth of a desire to 
promote the teaching of method. 

As a student of science I was equally perverse. I 
had every desire to learn but didactic teaching seemed 
always to produce a sense of irritation. Practical 
work was intensely interesting, although it was only 
too often done in obedience to orders without the 
underlying philosophical motive being clear. The, 
facts recited in the lecture -room, especially when 
accompanied by experimental illustrations, frequently 
came as i^evelations : but, on the whole, listening to 
lectures produced little abiding effect, one image 
following the other too quickly. Text-^ooks I always 
found unattractive and unsatisfying— often nauseating, 
for I felt that I wanted to become a chemical cook 
myself, not merely to know what the dishes were made 
of and what they looked like on the table; however, 
I got through them and the measles lightly, without 
any serious disturbance of mental balance Siich as a 
hard fate and unreflecting educators impose on most 
students who are forced, by the pressure of examina- 
tions, to indulge unduly in food so indige>stible and 
unpalatable. Happily the proper corrective was soon 
discovered : for being an omnivorous reader, it was 
my good fortune, at an early stage, to have my 
attention called to original literature. Heedless to 
say, this proved to be intensely interesting, as glimpses 
of methoVwere soon gained from it. Full emaneipar 
tion came Pater —the haven being reached when I 
passed from the mainly didactic surroundings of an 
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Englisli laborator}^ into the heuristic atmosphere of 
a German university. I seemed to escape into an 
Elysium. 

Fevertheless, in the course • of years, I had been 
insensibly compelled to swallow much poison and this 
had its inevitable effect. Impressed habits and con- 
victions were not easily cast aside : so that when I 
started my career as a teacher, although I saw much 
reason to be dissatisfied with existing practices, it was 
only very gradually that I could divest myself of con- 
ventional articles of belief or make up my mind what 
changes were necessary and feasible. Thepfore I can 
always fully sympathise with teachers wdiose convictions 
have been forced upon them — whose peace of mind 
was until recently undisturbed. It is easy to under- 
stand that it will be very difficult for them to enter 
fully into thf, spirit of the heuristic doctrines that are 
now being widely preached and still more so for them 
to apply methods which they have never previously 
been trained to understand. 

My opportunity first came when I “was appointed 
to take charge of the chemical classes established at 
Finsbury by the City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical Education, 

It was clear from the outset that technical educa- 
tion was a superstructure that could only be safely 
erected on a solid foundation and it was equally 
manifest that such a foundation was nowdiere sufficiently 
laid. I early came to the conclusion which, I believe, 
is now common to all wdio are competent to speak on 
such a matter : that until our school system had been 
entirely reorganised, the forces of higher education could 
not be brought properly into action ; and consequently 
felt it to be my duty to labour at the groundwork 
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The experience gained in the course of four years 
in conducting classes at Finsbury led me in 1884 to 
state niy views publicly in a paper on the teaching of 
natural science as a part of the ordinary school course 
and on the method of teaching science in the intro- 
ductory course in science classes, schools and colleges 
—a paper which was read at the Health Exhibition 
Conference already referred to. 

Universal practical teaching of the dements of 
natural science, not merely of some one branch, was 
advocated on the ground that it tends to develop a 
side of the lisiman intellect which is left uncultivated 
by the most careful literary and mathematical training 
— the faculty of observing and of reasoning from 
observation and experiments. The instruction was to 
comprise the elements of the science of daily life in 
so far as is essential to the understanding of the 
ordinary operations and objects of Hature and was to 
be from beginning to end of as practical a character as 
possible, such as would develop the faculties of 
observing, comparing and reasoning from observation. 

The essential feature in the chemistry scjieme 
was that students were to be set to work to solve 
■problems experimentally. They were not merely to 
be told: '‘This is the case- — satisfy yourself that it 
is by repeating the following experiment.’’ Moreover, 
quantitative exercises were introduced at the outset 
and were insisted on as all-important. Lastly, the 
instruction was not confined to non-metallic elements 
but metals in common use and organic substances 
consumed as foods were also to be studied ; oxides of 
nitrogen and other objets de luxe, which in no way 
concern our daily life, being relegated to the repertory 
of the professional chemist. 

. , 
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Meanwhile, many others were also fully aware of 
the unsatisfactory character of the system of teaching 
science in vogue and were seeking to improve the 
methods. One result of this activity was that in 
1887 a committee was appointed by the British 
Association for the purpose of inquiring into and 
reporting on the methods of teaching . chemistry in 
schools. 

In 1888, at the Bath meeting, this Committee 
presented a report in which an account was given of 
replies received to a letter addressed to the headmasters 
of schools in which chemistry w^as taught. ^ This report 
is full of instructive reading. In referring to the 
replies received to the question — Which methods, in 
yonr opinion, are most lihely to ^render the teaching 
effeetim as a mental discipline and as a prepaTation 
for sulsegiient instruction, in tJie higher hxtnclies of 
the science or in applied chemistry t the Committee 
remark : — 

It is clear that the older plans of teaching, wliich are still 
largely used, are felt to be partly unsatisfactory and that by 
modifying them chemistry might be made much more valuable 
as a mental discipline for boys. In particular, protest is made 
against the undue proportion of time wliich is frequently 
assigned to qualitative analysis ; indeed, the majority of teachers 
do not consider this to be the most valuable part of the subject. 
Others hold that it presents many advantages and is, on the 
whole, the best adapted to school work, especially when instruc- 
tion has to be given to large classes of boys. But while most 
teachers strongly deprecate a rigid adherence to the present 
system and a few are able to point out the general lines on 
which the teaching might be more usefully conducted, it is 
evident that very few, if any, have yet put into operation a 
remodelled system of instruction. In fact, it appears that 
teachers stand very much in need of advice and assistance in 
preparing a modified scheme of teaching suitable for general 
adoption in schools. It has several times been suggested that 
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this Committee might be able to render important help in this 
direction. 

The final paragraph also of the report is now 
historically interesting 

The Committee feel that these reports have put them in 
possession of the actual facts connected with the teaching of 
chemistry in schools and have made it clear that something 
should be done in the direction of promoting a more uniform 
and satisfactory treatment of the subject. The Committee think 
that some suggestions might now be made as to the method of 
teaching chemistry which should be followed in schools. If 
this can be done, it will certainly confer a great benefit on both 
teachers and ^examiners and will be likely to lead to a more 
emphatic recognition of the merits of the science as an instrument 
of elementary education. 

Further reports ^ere presented in the two following 
years, 1889 and 1890. The Committee^ did me the 
honour to include in these two series of Suggestions 
for a Goicrse of Elementary Instruction in Physical 
Science, In principle, these suggestions were the same 
as those put forward in the paper read in 1884; but 
they mark a great development of the scheme, which 
had meanwhile assumed a more consistently Jogical 
form. 

If any proof -were needed that criticism to be 
effective must he constructive, the success achieved 
through the British Association Eeports would afford 
all that was wanted. There is no doubt that the 
recommendations of the Committee have been of the 
greatest service in promoting the introduction of 
heuristic methods of teaching experimental science 
into schools. 

It is easy to preach or profess apparently sound 
doctrine in vague and flowing periods ; to be fully 
seized with what Professor Meiklejohn humorously 
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terms the afflatus of a crotchet; but when practice 
takes the place of profession it often turns out that 
the understanding arrived at was very imperfect. The 
issue of full details of a scheme was therefore a step 
of great importance. Moreover, whilst the reports 
have served to guide teachers and have practically 
been their text-books, their pupils have enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of working without a manual 
before their eyes to deaden their powers of perception 
and initiative. The reports, in fact, foreshadow the 
ideal elementary text-book of the future — one that 
will be consulted by students only after the knowledge 
is gained hy actual observation. 

Althoimli the course indicated in the British 
Association scheme was one that^had been found to 
work well in practice, I had not had sufficient oppor- 
tunity of using it with young children, my experience 
having been chiefly gained from observing its effect on 
less plastic material — mostly lads who had left school 
without receiving any scientific instruction. But 
being a profound believer in the superior intelligence 
of young children, holding also the pessimistic view 
that school training as often mars as it makes the 
career of a child, I was from the outset persuaded that 
the system would prove most useful in schools and be 
most applicable to them. 

We are entitled already to claim, I believe, that 
this is now placed beyond question. On the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hugh Gordon, M.A., in January 1891, 
by the School Board for London, as their Science 
Demonstrator in the East London and Tower Hamlets 
Division — one of the four districts into which London 
is divided — work Avas commenced in a number of the 
schools under his charge and was gradually extended by 
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liim and subsequently by Mr. Mayliowe Heller, B.Sc:, 
until in June 1897 the British Association scheme 
was in operation in no fewer than 40 of the London 
Board Schools. The attack thus made on the outworks 
of our English educational system was extraordinarily 
successful from the first, owing to the fortunate 
accident which led to the selection of capable com- 
manding officers ; and it is difficult to exaggerate the 
value of the service rendered by the two gentlemen 
named. Mr, Gordon, by his determination and energy, 
took the fortress by storm, cutting asunder the big, 
tangled baU of official red tape in dauntless fashion 
and so captivating both the teachers and inspectors by 
his enthusiasm for the work as soon to make willing 
helpers of nearly all of them. A little shilling 
manual — EUmmtary Course of PracMcal Science 
(Macmillan and Co., 1893) — which he “^prepared for 
the guidance of teachers and others was also of signal 
service. His successor, Mr. Heller, showed equal 
devotion to the work and not only carried it on in 
the boys’ schools but succeeded in introducing it into 
several girls’ schools ; he paid special attention also to 
the scientific side of domestic economy and may be 
said, indeed, to have given the first impetus to rational 
teaching of this all-important subject. 

Miss Grace Heath— a teacher of the very greatest 
promise, whose premature^ death is deeply to be de- 
plored' — early obtained most promising results at the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls, where, in 
consequence, such work is gradually becoming regarded 
as of importance. But the most systematic trial given 
to the method in a girls’ school has been that carried 
out at the Central Foundation School in Bishopsgate, 
London, by Miss Edna Walter, B.Sc. This lady has 
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embodied her exijeriences in an interesting paper read 
at the Liverpool meeting of the British Association in 
1896, which was afterwards printed in Jidmation, 

The co-operation of examining bodies — which the 
British Association Committee pointed out was so 
much needed — is also gradually being secured. The 
Association of Headmasters in 1894 appointed a 
Major Scholarships Committee 

To call together representatives of bodies interested in the 
award of Scholarships and Exhibitions offered by County 
Councils and similar bodies, which take the holders from 
Secondary Schools to places of higher education ; and, if 
possible, to formulate a scheme of examination lhat may he 
acceptable both to schools and higher institutions. 

The syllabus framed by this Committee, based on the 
British Association scheme, was tak& into consideration 
and further*' elaborated — especially the preliminary 
part dealing with simple physical measurements- — by 
a Special Committee appointed in 1895 by the Head- 
masters’ Association, which meanwhile had acquired 
the dignity of an incorporated body. The amended 
syllabus prepared by this Committee was received and 
adopted by the headmasters at their general meeting in 
January 1896. It will be quoted in full later on. 
Following the plan adopted by the British Association 
Committee in publishing a detailed scheme of work, the 
Headmasters’ Committee happily took steps to make 
the syllabus they issued useful to teachers by giving 
ample indication of the kind of work students should 
do in the form of suggestions of suitable experiments 
— thus setting examining bodies generally an example 
which was much needed. At the same time, they 
made their position clear by pointing out that it was 
not intended that the teaching should be limited to the 
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experiments described and that it was hoped that the 
suggestions would he suf3S.cient to indicate the lines on 
which the teaching should proceed and to assist teachers 
in inventing other experiments. A syllabus full of 
detail is naturally open to the theoretical objection 
that it may confine and stereotype teaching; but on 
the other hand so long as teachers need guidance — as 
the majority of those in schools do at present — it is of 
inestimable value in promoting sound teaching; for 
however slavishly a syllabus be followed, if it he a 
sound one good results will be obtained by its use. As 
the scheme^ in use are excessively unsatisfactory in 
most cases, we may probably congratulate ourselves, 
however, that the conventional syllabus is, as a rule, 
brief and vague and therefore does not greatly mislead 
if it render no assistance. 

In 1 8 9 5 steps were taken to invite ^ conference 
between the Local Examination Authorities at Oxford 
and Cambridge and the Headmasters' Committee for 
the improvement of the methods of Science Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. Eventually the Oxford and 
Cambridge authorities agreed to introduce into their 
examination scheme a syllabus in accordance with that 
adopted by the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters, which should, for the present, be alternative 
with that previously used. It is evident, when the 
schedules they have issued are considered, that they 
have done their best to comply with the understanding 
arrived at; unfortunately, however, their instructions 
in no way whatsoever imply or involve heuristic 
teaching : it is only too clear that that which is funda- 
mental in the recommendations of the British Associa- 
tion scheme has not been understood. 

As early as 1893, the Education Department had 
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■introduced into the Evening Schools Continuation 
Code a syllabus prepared by Mr. Gordon, based on his 
experience in carrying out the British Association 
scheme both in London schools and in evening classes 
which he held for the Surrey County Council. The 
syllabus was subsequently introduced into the Day 
Code as Course H of the Alternative Courses and also 
in a modified form, under the title Domestic Science, 
into Schedule IV of the Day School for Girls. It 
now ranks as a specific subject for boys. 

The Joint Scholarships Board— the outcome of the 
Major and Minor Scholarships Committees, appointed 
originally by the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters but now an independent and widely repre- 
sentative educational authority — in their various 
examinations make use of schemes which ail involve 
the decisioif that elementary physical science shall be 
taught on the lines prescribed by the British Associa- 
tion Comnaittee. 

The subject of chemistry teaching in schools was 
taken into consideration in 1896 by a highly repre- 
sentative hybrid committee appointed by the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council The 
recommendations of this committee, embodied in their 
report presented to the Technical Education Board in 
January 1897, also in all respects endorsed the 
opinions of the British Association Committee. Great 
impetus has been given to the rational teaching of 
elementary science in the London district by the 
enlightened action taken by Dr. Garnett and Dr. 
Kimniins, on behalf of the Technical Education Board, 
in advocating practical work. In a recent course of 
lectures to teachers, at the winter meeting in London 
organised by the College of Preceptors, Dr. Kimmins 
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gave most important testimony to the success achieved 
in schools using the headmasters' syllabus and also 
earned the gratitude of teachers by the hints he gave 
on methods of carrying on the work. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that the authorities 
of the University of London have recently taken the 
all-important step‘ of prescribing Gm&ral EUmmtary 
Science — which includes the elements of chemistry, 
mechanics and physics — as an obligatory subject at 
the Matriculation examination. But unfortunately 
the syllabus provided is a very unsatisfactory and old- 
fashioned o^e and is scarcely calculated in any way to 
inlluence favourably the methods of teaching science in 
schools. It could not well be otherwise, however, as 
no one fully aware of the progress that has been made 
in schools of late ylars, with knowledge of the details 
of such work, appears to have been placed on the 
Committees concerned in drafting the syllabus ; and 
almost any rational scheme is bound to be wrecked by 
a plethora of invertebrate opinion. This is the more 
to be regretted as there is little doubt that whereas 
formerly teachers in schools were much behind the 
times they are now considerably in advance (5f their 
j)rofessional brethren and should have been taken into 
their councils. Indeed, as a class, professional teachers 
of physical science are proving strangely conservative 
and apathetic students of method — at a time, too, 
when there is paramount need for activity and infinite 
opportunity for its exercise. It is, perhaps, permissible 
to regard the fact that such is the case as conclusive 
evidence of the want of proper and especially of wide 
heuristic training, for it is evidently quite a mistake 
to assume that the profession of science nowadays 
makes men truly and broadly scientific, however 
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scientifically tliey may be able to carry on work in 
some narrow and highly specialised field of investi- 
gatioiL 

For the benefit of literary friends who may here 
'adventure the remark, “ This is because you have had 
no proper literary training,” let me say at once : It is 
nothing of the kind; it is simply because '' science” 
is taught unscientifically— by literary methods, in fact, 
without sufficient regard to its essentially heuristic 
character. Had the literary party had command of 
the methods we are seeking to introduce, they would 
long ere this have effected the reforms we desire to 
bring about, the field having been in their possession 
for generations. Either this is true or they are in- 
competent to understand and use the weapons at their 
disposal. 

But there is no need for us to bicker about 
small matters and there is no inherent antagonism 
between the , views of our two schools when these are 
properly stated ; the difiiculties arising in practice are 
due to want of understanding and prejudice — I am 
bound to say, almost entirely on the literary side— 
when mot to wanton disregard or blind ignorance. 
What is required flow is that both parties should 
recognise that they have the same purpose in view 
and that there must be a judicious fusion of interests. 

Before discussing various points of detail, it will be 
well to call attention to the syllabus of the course of 
instruction in elementary science, based on the British 
Association scheme, which has been adopted by the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters (Appendix 
A). The syllabus is prefaced, it will be noticed, 
with a number of explanatory remarks which are of 
considerable importance and interest as showing the 
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point of view from which tho instruction should be 
given. 

There are many points in connection with the 
scheme of work embodied in this syllabus which may 
be dwelt on with advantage, especially on behalf of 
those unacquainted with such work and who desire to 
introduce the subject. 

The question of attitude comes first. It is true 
the teaching of all subjects is now made infinitely 
more interesting than was formerly the case even in 
my school days, owing to great improvements in the 
books used ^and also owing to the introduction of 
illustrations and demonstrations such as were formerly 
undreamt of ; and at the same time teachers have 
been growing more and more consistently liberal in 
their views. Yet, tvith rare exceptions, the attitude 
of teacher to pupil remains the same — it essentially 
didactic; the aphorism, ''Knowledge is power,-' 
narrowly interpreted, is still the guiding principle. 
But this cannot any longer be permitted. 

A great object lesson in the value of scientific fore- 
thought has recently been given to the world by Kansen. 
Earlier Arctic expeditions had been conducted by men 
equally brave— -but none had previously sought, as he 
did, to prepare themselves for every contingency by 
early training and by thinking out in advance all the 
ccuiditions of the problem. Our educators are mostly 
in the condition of the old Arctic explorers : often 
■brave, intelligent and self-sacrificing as they were ; 
keen to render service and to achieve distinction . for 
their country; yet in a sense very old-fashioned as 
well as untrained. The time is now come when we 
can only work on Hansen lines : teachers must display 
wider knowledge, wider grasp of their subject, more 
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foretlioiiglit, more power of appreciating the conditions 
of the problem they are called on to solve, more 
willingness to advance, greater bravery in facing 
change — whatever trouble it may involve, higher 
conceptions of the moral duties of their calling. 

It must from the outset and ever be remembered 
that the great object in view in education is to develop 
the power of initiative and in all respects to form the 
character of the pupil. The appreciation of this con- 
tention is crucial. The pious Pestalozzi is filled 

with measureless remorse when he finds that he has 
given a little boy a conception instead of inducing him 
to find it himself,” remarks Professor Meiklejohn. So 
should every teacher be ; and if the feeling expressed 
in this sentence can but be made to rankle in the 
mind of every teacher the end i5 achieved. Schools 
will then become educating institutions ; the didactic 
instruction which poisons our existence at the present 
day will be properly recognised as a fell disease. 

It is necessary to insist on this over and over 
again, as even among those who are become advocates 
of heuristic training there is often incomplete recogni- 
tion of the fundamental importance of observing such 
an attitude toward learners. The following passage, 
for example, occurs in the chapter headed '' Physical 
Science ” in Spencer's Aims and Practice of Teaching 
Physical /Sfcimre (London, 1897, C. J. Olay and Sons), 
to which I have contributed the chapter on Chemistry. 

A great deal lias been written in favour of the Research 
attitude on the part of the learner. But despite the force of 
some of the arguments adduced, it may be doubted whether 
this attitude is the proper one for a beginner. At tbe com- 
mencement of a science course the teaching cannot be too simple 
and it must be very clear and definite. Each step taken should 
logically follow from the work already done, and every experi- 
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ment sliould be undertaken witb a definite object which should 
be fully understood and appreciated by the class. In working 
out a course of this kind, the teacher might, with advantage, follow 
an imaginary research ]3^th into the subject but the scholars 
may not become conscious of this and it is quite unnecessary 
that they should. If scholars are taught to observe the progress 
of an experiment in a vague sort of way and asked to deduce 
results from their observations, without being told definitely 
what to look for and how to look for it, the only result of the 
work is waste of time. In fact, until the scholars have acquired 
a little knowledge of the subject, it is useless to expect them 
to reason for themselves in the way necessary to follow out 
even the simplest research. Eeasoning of this kind involves a 
knowledge of the facts and principles of the subjects and a 
beginner’s tim« is best employed in acquiring this knowledge 
under the guidance of a competent teacher ! 

This presentment of the question may appeal to 
some who are not* versed in the ’work. It is no 
question, however, of force of arguments adduced but 
one of facts established and of experience gained in 
practice among scholars of every type. It is in no 
sense mere opinion on my part but a conviction 
gradually forced upon me and established beyond all 
doubt by actual trial and observation during many 
years past, that the beginner not only may butF must 
be put absolutely in the position of an original dis- 
coverer; and all who properly study the question 
practically are coming to the same opinion, I find. 
Young children are delighted to be so regarded, to be 
told that they are to act as a band of young detectives. 
For example, in studying the rusting of iron, they at 
once fall in with the idea that a crime, as it were, is 
committed when the valuable, strong iron is changed 
into useless, brittle rust; with the greatest interest 
they set about finding out whether it is a case of 
murder or of suicide, as it were— whether something 
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outside the iron is concerned in the change or whether 
it changes of its own accord. 

A lady teacher who had thus presented the case to 
a class of young girls told me recently that she had 
been greatly amused and pleased to hear one of the 
girls, who was sitting at the balance, weighing some 
iron that had been allowed to rust, suddenly and 
excitedly cry out, “ Murder / ” This is the very 
attitude we desire to engender; we wish to create 
lively interest in the work and to encourage it to 
come to expression as often, as emphatically, as freely 
as possiblCn « 

It is of no use for the teacher merely to follow an 
imaginary research path : the object must ever be to 
train children to work out problems themselves and to 
acquire the utmost facility in doing so. Of course, the 
problems mhst be carefully graduated to the powers of 
the scholars and they must be insensibly led ; but do 
not let us spoil them by telling them definitely in 
advance what to look for and how to look for it : such 
action is simply criminal. 

My experience teaches me also that it is the 
grossest libel on young scholars to say that it is useless 
to expect them to reason for themselves in the way 
necessary to follow out the simplest research ; but, 
unfortunately, if you substitute teachers for scholars 
this is too often a true statement and here the supreme 
difficulty of properly carrying out heuristic teaching 
comes in. It is the teachers who are preventing 
advance. Let us teachers recognise this ; hut do not 
let us overlook and misrate the powers of young 
children. Let tis try what we can do and if we do 
not at first succeed let us try and try again ; we shall 
surely succeed if we* can only adopt this attitude. 
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But if we fail let us give up the work as soon as 
possible and leave it to others to succeed where we 
have failed. Ho other policy is an honest one — for 
the teaching of young children should never he regarded 
as a perfunctory task but as a sacred office. The 
whole policy of the teacher’s duty is summed up in 
one little word, yet the most expressive in the English 
language: it is to train pupils to do. On this it is 
easy to base a sunple test of competency; 

It is needless to say, young scholars cannot be 
expected to find out everything themselves ; but the 
facts must .^ilways be so presented to them that the 
process by which results are obtained is made suffi- 
ciently clear as well as the methods by 'which any 
conclusions based on the facts are deduced. And 
before didactic teacliing is entered mpon to any con- 
siderable extent, a thorough course of heufistic training 
must have been gone through in order that a full 
understanding of method may have been arrived at 
and the power of using it acquired ; scientific habits 
of mind, scientific ways of workings must become 
ingrained habits from which it is impossible to escape. 
As a necessary corollary, subjects must be tai^ight in 
such an order that those which can be treated heuris- 
tically shall be mainly attended to in the first instance. 

Largely in consequence of the discussions that have 
taken place as to the presumed antagonism of religion 
and science, the public have been led to misconceive 
the position of the scientific worker and to disregard 
the moral value of scientific training. It is very 
important, therefore, to emphasise the fact that experi- 
mental work, when properly conducted, affords means 
of developing character unquestionably superior to any 
provided by the other subjects in the school curriculum, 
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mainly because it touches upon daily practice at every 
point as well as on account of its disciplinary value. 
This argument is seldom brought sufficiently into 
prominence and it is difficult, moreover, to recognise 
its force as long as the teaching is so imperfect as at 
present. I know of few cases in which the value of 
science has been so clearly acknowledged from this 
point of view as it was by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, then 
a member of the School Board for London, in the 
course of the discussion, at the Health Exhibition 
Conference in 1884, on a paper read by Miss Beale 
on the curriculum of a girls’ school. After expressing 
the opinion that wminen were specially capable of 
taking scientific principles and drawing from those 
scientific principles practical rules for daily conduct 
and that in the future women would have a special 
work to do with regard to education, Mrs. Miller made 
the remarkable statement : She believed the way they 
would work it out was chiefly by morals, she meant 
the practical conduct of daily life ; and she believed 
there would be a development, of which they did not 
dream, of morals founded upon science, of good conduct 
based upon reason and upon reasoned facts, such as 
had never yet been seen and such as they could hardly 
conceive. She believed that the great work for which 
the world was waiting was a science from which they 
could daily draw their life lesson. . . 

Among the various ways in which, when properly 
conducted, heuristic experimental studies conduce to 
the formation of moral and intellectual character and 
purpose are the following : — 

In the first place, interest is excited in common 
objects and common phenomena and these are gradually 
studied— not merely talked about. Children are thus 
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encouraged to look about tbern — to be properly 
inquisitive and inquiring. 

They learn to use a balance, to weigh and measure 
not things only but deeds and words also — -for what- 
ever is done is done exactly ; measurements are made 
whenever possible and their value as the means of 
making exact statements is cultivated by use — 
measuring and weighing, in fact, are so constantly 
practised as to become ingrained habits. 

Habits of observing correctly are acquired. Neat- 
ness and care in all work is insisted on. The waste 
of materials^ is in every way discouraged and the 
practice of economy inculcated. The habit of patiently 
attending to details is acquired. 

The power of reasoning from observation is culti- 
vated in every possible way— a logical habit of mind 
is thus developed. The use and value 0f evidence 
becomes obvious. And that nothing may be taken for 
granted is insisted on. The faculty of reasoned judg- 
ment is cultivated. 

The power of devising and fitting up apparatus as 
well as of devising and carrying out experiments is 
cultivated. Thus handiness is acquired. • 

Surely a sufficient list of possibilities. 

Many practical problems must be solved, however, 
before suitable studies can be effectively introduced 
into schools generally and these results secured. 

It stands to reason that the instruction can only be 
properly given by sympathetic cultured teachers capable 
of engaging in elementary research work ; and if the 
subject be not in the hands of the head of the school, 
it must nevertheless be accorded the fullest sympathy 
and not rated inferior to any. 

The provision of proper teachers will occasion the 
S:, ■ 
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greatest difficulty until our colleges and universities 
take the requirements of teachers into account. The 
instruction given at Training Colleges at the present 
time is as anti-heuristic as it is possible to make it, so 
that little help can be derived from them. There is 
no doubt indeed that very special steps must be taken 
to secure a supply of competent teachers of both sexes. 

But that universal bugbear, the time-table, steps in 
even where the conditions are otherwise favourable. 
In the early part of the course there is no difficulty 
in treating the subject like all others ; but when 
experiments involving the use of apparatus come to he 
made, little can be done in the time devoted to an 
ordinary lesson. 

In all probability the time difficulty will never be 
properly met unless a radical change in our method 
of condiicfiing schools be effected: until a new con- 
ception of school life is introduced, based on due 
recognition of the fact that, as Huxley puts it, '' the 
great end of life is not knowledge but action."' 

Let us then guard our future by introducing into 
our schools an education calculated to promote action. 
Results show that our present system has precisely the 
opposite effect : the majority of scholars stream towards 
the clerk’s desk and sedentary employment — -for which 
their education affords some preparation whilst pro- 
viding practically none for a life of action. We must 
not only protest but revolt against and depose those 
who hold the nation back through want of culture and 
failure to understand the conditions of the problem. 
Surely our schools should give an education that is 
liberal in every sense of the word. 

To this end, we must give up a large proportion of 
the desk work done in schools and instead of enforcing 
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silence encourage our scholars to enter into rational 
conversation about the work they are doing. Why is 
it that our children so seldom talk about their school 
work? Why is so much trivial conversation indulged 
in on all hands ? Why is so much trivial literature 
read ? Is it not because so little encouragement is 
given to rational conversation and reading at schools ? 

When our pupils engage together in the work of 
discovery and are set to find out things themselves, 
they will naturally be led to discuss their work 
together, to exchange views, to ask each other’s advice : 
they will be ^o interested in their work that they will 
not fail to talk about it. Nothing could be less 
rational — less truly preparatory for the work of life 
— than the system of enforced silence we enjoin ; but 
it is a necessary outcome of didactic class teaching, 
extravagant indulgence in the use of books and dis- 
regard of all tools and weapons other than the pen. 

In all schools open in the afternoon, after the mid- 
day meal, I would only allow work to be done in the 
workshop or workroom — a room in which scholars 
can move about freely and do all kinds of practical 
work — and several mornings in the week should also 
be spent there. In schools such as Girls’ High Schools, 
where the practice prevails of giving lessons only in 
the morning, at least two mornings should be given up 
to workshop exercises. It would be better in such 
schools to substitute attendance in the school work- 
shop for some part of the excessive amount of home 
work exacted. In many schools— country schools 
especially— I would have little else but such work 
or equivalent outdoor exercises in the experimental 
gardens which will, I believe, in the future, be held to 
be an essential feature of their equipment. Gradually 
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I would have nearly all class-rooms converted into 
workrooms or workshops. 

The use of the words workroom and workshop is 
in itself not unimportant — -they are good Englisli, I 
believe. Laboratory^ — an un-Saxon term — ^is without 
significance to English ears in comparison with them ; 
even its pronunciation gives rise to difBculty, 

When class teaching is the order of the day, it is 
easy to exact attention and silence in the workroom 
by ringing a bell; at other times, teachers would 
constantly move about, noticing what is being done, 
criticising and giving brief directions tcv one group of 
pupils after another. The system is simply that 
pursued in many college classes. Young children will 
work as steadilj as their elders, if only they are 
properly disciplined from the very outset: under 
almost any conditions if interested in their work. 
Moreover, when such a system is adopted, an effective 
punishment will be a few days' banishment from the 
workroom to the bread-and-water-solitary-confinement 
atmosphere of the old-fashioned class-room. 

Of course it will be said: '^'But such a scheme is 
purely chimerical ; it is the dream of an idealist, of 
a theorist who has '"no acquaintance with, nor con- 
ception of, practical possibilities/’ Quite so! But 
most of my friends who were teachers in vschools were 
good enough to say that the British Association scheme 
was an impossible one to carry out in practice ; and 
yet a couple of earnest men, withoxrt preconceived views 
but full of common-sense, in the course of half a doxeh 
years succeeded in applying it to a large number of 
scholars in public elementary schools, which, surely, 
are sufficiently difficult and unpromising material to 
deal with. Many teachers in our great public schools, 
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I know, still hold such a view; but no one expects 
such schools to reform before the millennium is reached ; 
they are in the toils of our ancient Universities and too 
fully engaged in classical scholarship to consider what 
is good for boys generally. 

After all it is mainly a question of attitude. The 
revolution advocated could be effected if only it were 
seriously entertained ; if the matter were considered 
not from the point of view of the mere student but 
on the assumption that school training must be 
regarded as a preparation for the diversified work of 
life ; if the heads of schools and university authorities 
could only be led to see that it is now necessary to 
substitute “ well-practised '' for the expression well- 
read in which it is usual to embody the scholastic 
ideal of proficiency. * • 

And after all the inevitable must happen. Why 
cannot we therefore recognise this and in every way 
hasten the advent of a reform so urgently needed, 
especially as the thin end of the wedge is already 
inserted — for among the conclusions formulated in 
the report of the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council to which reference has* been 
made, the following are to be found 

1. That chemistry is a valuable subject for school teaching 
but that it should not exclude training in mathematics 
and languages but should with these form part of a 
general education. 

2. That it should be preceded by an elementary course of 
j)hysics, to be treated as mucb as possible as exercises 
in measurements and practical arithmetic. 

3. That the work should be always largely practical. 

4. That attention should be paid to the style of the daily 
record of work, so that it may serve as an education in 

, handwriting, grammar and English comj)osition. 
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These are sufficiently important recGinmendations 
to come from such a Committee and I rejoice to learn 
that they are already being attended to in many 
London schools. The last is, if possible, the most 
important of all, as it clearly contemplates what may 
well be termed the workshop method of instruction ; 
but drawing should have been included. 

At present little attention is given in most schools 
to handwriting and still less to drawing ; handwriting 
is spoilt rather than improved, as boys and girls are 
called on to scribble down a vast quantity of notes of 
lessons dictated to them. In the future^ this system, 
let us hope, will give place to a rational one from 
which hurried writing is abolished and in which every 
lesson involving writing will be a lesson in writing. 
Also, however mrfch attention may'^be lavished at school 
on grammar and composition, when young people leave 
school, as a rule, they cannot write six lines of plain 
English descriptive of common objects or events or of 
anything they themselves do. Many perhaps have 
learnt to compose plausible essays on the Imagination, 
the Infallible or the Infinite; but a simple personal 
reporiy- giving an account of the work carried out under 
their very eyes or even with their own fingers, is 
entirely beyond their power. 

It is to be hoped that when scientific method is 
introduced into schools all this will be changed. Let 
us consider what may be done. An elementary course 
of physics, treated as much as possible as exercises in 
measurement and practical arithmetic, is to come first, 
we are advised. As it is easy to teach children to use 
figures, to measure and weigh and do simide arithmetic 
with the aid of a foot-rule, even before they can 
either read or write, such work will have been begun 
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ill the Kindergarten class ; in school it will from the 
outset take the place of conventional arithmetic. In this 
work will be included the drawing of lines and simple 
figures of given dimensions with the aid of T and set 
squares, accibrncy being msistecl on; and colouring will 
be resorted to whenever possible. During this period, 
among other things, leaves of various kinds may be 
collected, their outline traced or drawn, the venation 
sketched in and the attempt may even be made to 
colour such sketches appropriately. The children will 
also be led to take note of the various materials of 
common occurrence and to collect specimens of these. 
As soon as flat figures are understood — the square, 
oblong, triangle, etc., — boxes or solid figures may 
be built up from these and the idea of volume early 
established. Such ♦ teaching may be varied in an 
infinite number of ways. No books will ♦be used but 
the class will gradually write its own book and so come 
to understand how books are written: for whenever 
an object has been properly studied, the teacher, instead 
of dealing with the scholars individually, will call them 
to order as a class and by judicious questioning will then 
elicit all that is needed for the description of the work 
done. The simplest possible account will be written 
on the blackboard as the questioning proceeds and at the 
close of the lesson a senior pupil will copy this with a 
typewriter; each member of the class will afterwards 
receive a copy, which will at once be pasted in a book, 
to be kept for reference and used as a reader. 

But as soon as they can write, children will be 
required themselves to make out lists of the things 
they have collected and as they systematically study 
these, to note down their origin, use, colour and 
other properties obvious to them. And then they 
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will go on to make experiments to ascertain properties 
which are not quite obvious. For example, they will 
be provided with a simple anvil— a common flat-iron 
turned upside down and supported in a box ~ and 
with the aid of this will find out that metals are 
more or less soft and may be bent and beaten out; 
that other substances are hard and brittle; and so on. 
Then, by measuring and weighing regularly shaped 
blocks, slabs or plates of wood, stone or metal, the 
differences in density of different stuffs will be dis- 
covered. The blocks required for these measurements 
should, at least in part, be fashioned by ^he class and 
there is no reason why girls as well as boys should not 
do such work, as they would thereby learn much of the 
natui*e of the materials in common use and also how 
to manij)ulate simple tools. The'^ choice of materials 
for examination would, however, be largely influenced 
by locality and the special requirements of the scholars; 
and girls and boys might often be treated somewhat 
differently in this respect. 

Most children take the greatest interest in. finding 
out what they can about the things that are before 
their eyes and in common use : if properly led at the 
outset they soon acquire the habit of helping themselves 
and of working systematically. By thus selecting 
some object for study and teaching several subjects 
at once, so to speak, the time given to the several 
subjects when taught in distinct lessons may be 
secured for one lesson, the advantage being that the 
teacher-— or teachers where several combine to take 
one such composite class — could then find time to 
pass round the class and criticise the doings of each 
pupil. . To make such teaching effective, the account of 
the work done should be most carefully written out by 
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the worker as the ivo7'k proceeds— the dictation of 
notes by the teacher being regarded as a criminal 
offence — -and no rough notes should be permitted. 
Such accounts will necessarily be brief and it will be 
easy for the teacher passing through the class to 
comprehend quickly what has been done, to underline 
the mistakes made or to give any necessary explana- 
tion. The child would then be at once informed what 
was wrong and guided in correcting mistakes and in 
future work. Under the existing system of correcting 
exercises out of school, not only is a most grievous 
burden imposed on teachers to the great detriment of 
their health and always of their efficiency as teachers 
— for no work is more soul- destroying — but correc- 
tions so made never come properly home to the 
scholars and more often than nbt are unnoticed. 
“ Take care of the pence and the jDOunSs will take 
care of themselves '' may be translated for school 
purposes into '' Attempt little but let that little be 
as near perfect as possible.” If we can but lay the 
foundations of method at the outset, great things 
may be done sut)sequently. Each day let some 
simple task be set; insist that this is carried out 
with scrupulous care and equally carefully recorded 
in very few lines of clear simple language * whenever 
possible have illustrative drawings introduced into the 
record ; teach spelling by calling attention to mistakes 
and requiring these to be corrected by reference to 
the dictionary— a book which should be in constant 
use but which is rarely consulted except by those 
who have grown ashamed of spelling badly ; ask 
for the meanings of certain words used in the record 
and have various parts of speech selected ; even go 
so far as to require certain words to be translated 
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into French, As the work proceeds, more and more 
difficult tasks may be set. 

In later work, when the problem stage is reached, 
a certain order in entering the record of work should 
always be insisted on. First should come a clear 
statement of motive — of what is to be attempted, 
what it is desired to find out. This should be 
followed by an explanation or justification of the 
particular form given to the experiment. The why and 
wherefore being thus made clear, an exact account of 
what is done should follow ; then would come the 
observations made and the results obtaine^. The con- 
clusions to be drawn and their bearing on the question 
under discussion having been most carefully pointed 
out, the next experiment should be led up to. 
Throughout, the language should be such as to make 
the accountf a personal one, leaving no doubt that 
something which had been done and witnessed by the 
writer was described. At present every boy and girl 
from school, when asked to describe something, will tell 
you to do this or that; or that if you do so and so, 
this and that will happen. They simply repeat the 
words *used by their teachers. If training can be 
given in schools on the lines above indicated, it will 
be simply invaluable as a preparation for the work of 
life. 

Of course there are many difficulties to be over- 
come. To teach scientifically will always be more 
difficult than to teach mechanically. But scientific 
teaching— not the teaching of science— 'is imperatively 
demanded of us and we must find out how to give it. 
The problem is one that can only be solved by trial* — 
hY JimristiG meanB. 

As showing how such work has been begun in 
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Elementary Schools, I append (Appendix C) a short 
account by Mr. Heller of the method Mr. Gordon and 
he have adopted. 

In the introduction to the Headmasters’ Syllabus 
of Instruction in Elementary Science, it is stated, it 
will be noticed, that the course is intended for all 
boys and girls commencing the study of science. This 
provision is one of very great importance from an 
educational point of view, as its acceptance involves 
the admission that other branches of experimental 
science cannot be usefully studied until the elements 
of physics and chemistry have been mastered. * This 
principle, I venture to think, is beyond all question 
although I fear there are yet many by whom it will 
not be regarded as established. Let us hope that 
even these will gradually become eonvinced as they 
reflect that practice in measurement is ef altogether 
fundamental importance as the foundation of all 
scientific procedure; and that as life is one unbroken 
series of chemical changes the comprehension of the 
nature of chemical change is also of the utmost value 
to all. 

Parts of the course, however, are undoubtedly 
of less importance than others to the majority of 
students and their consideration may well be either 
postponed or even omitted in favour of extensions of 
the course in other directions. 

The part of the physical course dealing with forces 
is in this latter category. Although the discovery of 
the composition of water is of the very highest value 
as an educational exercise, for most purposes of 
ordinary life the knowledge that water is a compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen does not come into account- 
such knowledge is essential only to the engineer and 
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other specialists. Therefore, if required to omit any 
part of the exercises, I should not hesitate to postpone 
those leading up to the discovery of the composition 
of water in order to retain all relating to the study of 
air, fire and earth, the last as typified by chalk But 
the comprehension of the nature of food materials 
and of their, function as heat producers, etc., is of the 
utmost consequence to all ; their study should on no 
account be omitted, if possible, and the composition 
of water might well be discovered before attempting 
their examination. 

With these limitations, both the series ^of exercises 
specified are of extreme value, on account of the 
discipline they afford as well as of their bearing on 
matters of everyday importance affecting all alike. 
But to make the ^ course in any tvay complete, from 
the point oi view here j)ut forward, it should be 
sujiplemented by a series of exercises calculated to 
excite an interest in plant growth and serving as an 
introduction to the comprehension of physiological 
processes. Parenthetically, I may point out that the 
teaching of physiology proper in schools, except to 
really advanced pupils, cannot be too strongly depre- 
cated. There is no greater fraud on public credulity 
practised in schools than that involved in teaching 
this subject 

It is true that botany has been introduced of late 
years, more especially into gilds’ schools, as a means 
of satisfying the growing popular demand for science ; 
but unfortunately the methods adopted have in too 
many* cases been such as to deprive the teaching of 
all value as training in scientific method. In fact, 
the reason for selecting it has frequently been that it 
could be taught without special apparatus. 
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A suitable practical course for the purpose here 
conteniplated remains to be devised. Professor 
Marshall Ward, however, has, at least, taken the finst 
step towards framing a scheme in a syllabus which he 
originally prepared for the Major Scholarships Com- 
mittee and which is now included in the programme 
of the Joint Scholarships Board Examinations. In 
order that his suggestions may not remain buried in 
the oblivion of a set of scholarships regulations, I 
venture to reproduce them here, merely remarking that 
they seem to me to afford a capable teacher ample 
material f^jr a series of intensely interesting and 
instructive heuristic exercises — some of which might 
be carried out coincidently with the earlier lessons of 
the elementary science course and others after the 
problems in the Chemical section •had been worked 
through. * 

The possibility — nay, the need— of adjusting the 
“ science ” exercises to meet special and local require- 
ments has been implied if not directly adverted to in 
the course of this article. It is in this direction that 
there is so much opportunity for capable teachers to 
display originality and scope for their talent. • 

On the human side we all have like requirements 
although the needs and powers of some extend further 
than those of others ; bnt as workers and as men and 
women we are called on to execute varied tasks. 
These considerations must govern our education and 
regulate the extent to which it is made alike for all 
and the extent to which it is diversified. 

It is to facilitate such treatment of the subject 
that it is imperative that the fullest understanding 
be arrived at of the object in view in introducing 
practical heuristic studies into schools : that it be 
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recognised that it is not intended to teach anj separate 
branch of science but that our one purpose is to give 
training in seientifie method — as a means of developing 
faculties at present rarely cultivated but which are 
essential to the successful performance of all ordinary 
duties. The general public will be with us instead of 
against us when this is once understood : ceasing to 
regard science as an extra, they will welcome it as a 
means of making school education a more practical 
preparation than it is at present for the work of life. 

But we shall have revolutionised our entire school 
system in attaining to this end. ^ 

It may be desirable that before concluding 1 
should briefly refer to the special provision to be 
made for experimental work in schools ; but rather 
by way of cautiorC: for on this suBject there has been 
much misunderstanding. Architects knowing nothing 
of the requirements have too frequently built and at 
the present time are building school laboratories 
which are mere slavish copies of those provided in 
colleges where technical education is given ; and most 
unfortunately, following the same example, some public 
authorities have declined to recognise laboratories 
unless provided with sinks innumerable and other 
elaborate fittings; consequently, not only has great 
expense been incurred unnecessarily but buildings 
have been erected altogether unsuitable for the 
elementary teaching proper in schools. Instead of 
being put on the common - place footing it should 
properly occupy, expeiiniental work has therefore 
necessarily been regarded as a somewhat expensive 
luxury to introduce into a school. And this will ever 
continue to be the case until — no doubt in the dim 
future — governing bodies see that it is greatly to 
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their advantage to consult those of us who are reallj 
capable of advising in such matters. When we are 
directly appealed to and asked to act as professional 
advisers and architects are required but to carry into 
execution schemes arranged with and sanctioned by 
us, for which we are held primarily responsible, there 
will be some chance of more economical and practical 
provision being made. Undoubtedly we too are sure 
to make mistakes and like doctors we shall differ 
considerably among ourselves ; but we can scarcely 
fail to display some understanding of our business and 
to appreciate the relative advantages of the various 
suggestions *rnade as well as judge of the suitability of 
the materials proposed. It is useless for architects to 
go about as they or their representatives often do at 
present, inspecting laboratory after laboratory, without 
ever properly grasping the meaning of wh^t they see — 
consulting one teacher after another, until bewildered 
by the apparent diversity of opinion with which they 
meet, they return home in despair and with the assist- 
ance of a clerk or draughtsman in the office do the 
wrong thing for the actual purpose in view. 

Eor work such as is contemplated in thia article 
there must be ample room provided but otherwise 
there need be no very special arrangements made. 

Benches of the kitchen- table type, which need not 
even be fixed, suffice for nearly all purposes. These 
must be provided with gas but not with water, one 
or two long sinks made of wood — elongated washing- 
tubs— and conveniently situated being sufficient to 
meet all the requirements of a large class; more are 
only provocative of endless trouble and untidiness due 
to constant spilling of water, besides which they 
engender a wasteful habit of squandering water which 
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cannot be too severely deprecated : in fact, when the 
day comes that we shall have tanght all children at 
school how to wash out flasks, test-tubes, etc., properly 
and with the minimum expenditure of water we shall 
have introduced a truly scientific procedure into our 
teaching as well as into household economy. In most 
schools, together with movable benches such as have 
been referred to, it will be desirable to provide one 
or more benches fixed against the wall of the room, 
having cupboards fixed in the space underneath. 
Four cupboards may conveniently be constructed in 
two tiers under the length of bench provided for a 
single worker; a tray which wiU slide in and out 
may with advantage be fitted at the top of each 
such cupboard. It is quite unnecessary to construct 
the bench tops of expensive hard wood — any well- 
seasoned wood will suffice ; but whatever the wood, 
it should be made impervious to water, acid, etc., by 
ironing in paraffin wax. 

As operations involving the production of un- 
healthy or unpleasant fumes need very rarely be 
conducted, a single draft closet is sufficient. This 
may conveniently be fixed behind a long narrow 
demonstration table placed on a raised platform at 
one end of the room. 

A considerable amount of wall vspace behind this 
table should be converted into a blackboard by 
pinning against it by means of a light wooden frame- 
work the specially prepared black canvas which is 
sold for this purpose. All free wall space should 
have upright battens affixed to it at regiilar intervals, 
to which shelves may be attached wherever necessary 
and hooks screwed in for hanging up things. 

As to apparatus, it should be gradually provided 
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to meet requirements as they arise ; every efibrt 
should he made to utilise ordinary articles — medicine 
and pickle bottles, jam-pots, saucepans, etc, — and to 
construct apparatus in the workroom ; for this latter 
purpose a carpenter’s bench and tools, vice and files, 
a small lathe, an anvil and even a small forge should, 
whenever possible, form part of the equipment. 
Infinite injury is done at the present day, invaluable 
opportunities of imparting training are lost, by pro- 
viding everything ready made. 

But there are certain articles which must be 
provided — notably centimetre - foot - rules, drawing- 
boards, T and set squares and balances. The best 
rule to provide is one made of steel, graduated on 
one face to millimetres and centimetres on the one 
edge and to inches* on the other; if the inches are 
subdivided into twelfths, an opportunity is afforded of 
contrasting decimals with duodecimals. It is advis- 
able to have the rule graduated on its second face 
into inches and tenths and lower decimals and sub- 
divisions on |:he one edge, and into inches and 
16ths, 32nds, etc., on the other. Such a rule is a 
perpetual object lesson ; its possessor cannot help 

visualising twelve inches and thirty and a half centi- 

metres as practically equivalent lengths. 

But even more fundamentally important, if possible, 
and altogether indispensable and essential as the 
primary weapon of heuristic instruction is a proper 
balance. There is no question that in the future the 
test of efficiency in a school will be the extent to 
which suitable balances are provided and used. 

/^Gott hat aides nach Zahlmass und Gewicht 
geordnet,” are words which ever and again flash 

before my eyes, recalling the time, over thirty years 
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ago, when I first saw them written on the wall of the 
chemical lecture theatre of the University of Leipzig. 
They express a truth but too rarely realised — a truth 
which we should seek to impress in principle on all 
children as the foundation of thrift; the balance, in 
fact, is an all-powerful, indeed the only instrument 
which directly enables us to inculcate thrifty habits. 

■Por school use, there are no balances to compare 
with those made by Becker and Sons, of Eotterdam. 
That sold by their London agents, Townson and 
Mercer, of Bishopsgate Street, as No. 66, at a cost of 
35s., is the one most to be recommended. Such 
balances are most conveniently placed on separate 
small shelves, supported on brackets attached to the 
walls ; when not in, use, the balance must always be 
kept covered either by a light wooden case or by one 
made of stcvrt cardboard and covered with bookbinder's 
cloth ; this is much better than an immovable glazed 
case with rising front, as it allows of far greater 
freedom in use. If properl}^ used and looked after, a 
balance will last for years. To abandon a few of the 
worthless text-books with which scholars are now so 
overburdened will in itself be an advance and if an 
instrument by the use of which character is neces- 
sarily developed be substituted for even a single one 
of the conventional soul-destroying manuals now in 
use, we shall have still greater cause to congratulate 
ourselves. 

It will not do to use any kind of balance ; the 
common see-saw sufBces for the demonstration of 
principles and so long as nothing more is in view no 
other instrument than a see-saw is needed. Nor is 
the balance to be used merely as a means of obtaining 
fairly accurate quantitative results. Mr. T, G-. Eooper, 
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one of. Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, in giving 
evidence recently before the Irish Commission on 
Manual Training in Primary Schools, referred to a 
balance which he had himself constructed at a cost 
of 2d., and spoke of the accuracy of the results he had 
obtained with it This may well be, but such an 
instrument never does and never can inspire the 
respect which is paid to a well-finished sightly 
instrument by nearly all young children. 

The balance, let me again insist, is to be regarded 
as an instrument of moral culture, to be treated with 
utmost care^and reverence. 

But probably when authorities have grasped and 
applied this fundamental article of the heuristic creed, 
it will no longer be necessary to urge that scientific 
method he taught i& schools generally : attention will 
then be paid to the uniform developmeift of all the 
intellectual faculties, because the, as yet, barely estab- 
Kshed art of education will have attained to the 
dignity of a true science. 


APPENDIX A 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Physios AND Chumistry 

In preparing the accompanying Syllabus of a course of 
instruction in Elementary Science the Committee have been 
actuated by the wish to indicate both to teacher and to examiner 
what experiments can suitably be performed by beginners. 

A large proportion of the time given to the subject should 
be occupied by the pupils in performing actual measurements 
themselves ; demonstrations are not excluded but should occupy 
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a secondary place ; text-books, however, should be avoided as 
far as possible. 

This Course is intended for all boys and girls commencing 
the study of science. It represents, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, a suitable commencement for those who continue the 
subject and indicates the manner in which it may be made of 
true educational value to those who do not pursue it further. 

The first four sections of the Physics Syllabus, involving 
measurements of length, area, volume and mass, should under 
any circumstances he taken first ; they constitute a course of 
practical arithmetic and geometry exercises and give infinite 
opportunity for problems upon ordinary surroundings. 

The remaining sections of the Physics may be taken alone 
or simultaneously with the Chemistry Course and the age at 
which it should be commenced may he left at tb^. discretion of 
the teacher. 

It is not intended that the teaching should be limited, either 
to the experiments here given or to the order in which the 
different subjects are^statei It is hoped, that these experiments 
will be sufficient to 'indicate the lines on which the teaching 
should be bas(fd and to assist the teacher in inventing others. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 

The graphic and experimental work in the following Syllabus 
is intended to serve as an introduction to physical science, 
bearing in mind its necessary co-ordination with general mathe- 
matical 'work. 

With this object in view, it is essential that the instruction 
should be given in a strictly logical order and the attempt be 
made to give a proof of each step taken, following as far as 
possible a proper order of sequence. In the mensuration 
exercises and, in fact, in carrying out all the work of the 
Syllabus, no formulas of any kind should be used. 

The exercises are arranged so that pupils may themselves 
discover the facts and be led to formulate definitions : and this 
they must be encouraged to do in every possible way, that they 
may become acquainted with some of the fundamental properties 
of matter and fundamental natural laws ; and that they may be 
led to understand the reasoning used in deducing definite con- 
clusions and generalisations from the results of their own 
observations and discoveries. 
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The apparatus recjuired for the mensuration; exercises is 
tracing-paper, a rule graduated to inches and tenths and to 
centimetres and millimetres, a pair of compasses, set and T- 
squares and a protractor. Although the mensuration course 
may he taken in an ordinary class-room, it is advisable to give 
such instruction in a laboratory, where the pupil is surrounded 
with apparatus and is in an atmosphere of measurement. The 
hydrostatics, heat and part of the mensuration should, as far as 
possible, be taken in a laboratory suitably fitted; but a large 
number of the experiments can be done in an ordinary class- 
room. The fittings for a suitable laboratory are very simple. 
All that is wanted are tables 8 ft. by 4 ft., with gas laid on to 
the centre. At the sides of the room and near each table there 
should be a water supply. For the mensuration, hydrostatics 
and heat, the iSipparatus required consists of sets of scales weigh- 
ing from 600 gm. to OT gm., a metre scale graduated to milli- 
metres, tin cans, tin or copper pots, glass tubing, blocks of wood, 
cylinders or cubes of iron, copper and other material. The 
apparatus should be pi^vided in sets, if pc^sible, one set for two 
pupils working together. ^ 

1. Measurement of Length. 

Books, pens, pencils, floor, walls and all available materials 
should be measured in English and metric units. The straight- 
ness of a line should be tested by means of tracing-paper and 
comparisons of ruled lines made by means of scales and dividers. 

Triangles and other straight-lined figures may be drawn upon 
paper and their sides measured. Curved lines slfould be 
measured by means of threads and by rolling a disc along them ; 
the distance round cylindrical surfaces, such as that of a glass 
bottle, should be measured by twisting thread round them and 
the ratio of the diameter of a circle to its circumference dis- 
covered. 

The use of the plumb bob and of the spirit-level having been 
explained, the character of perpendicular and inclined lines, 
squares, parallelograms, etc., should be discovered with their aid. 

2, Measurement of Area. 

Unit of Area.— The square inch and square cm. should be 
drawn. Areas of squares and oblongs should be found by 
drawing upon paper and dividing into units, by drawing upon 
‘‘squared” paper and counting squares or by cutting out in 
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paper and weighing. The same methods can he adopted for 
finding the areas of triangles, parallelograms, trapeziums and 
polygonal figures, care being taken that the areas of the first 
three are reduced to area of equivalent oblongs, all formula3 
being carefully avoided. The principles of land surveying and 
the use of off-sets in the division of irregular areas into figures 
already understood should be explained and illustrated with 
examples to be drawn and worked by the student. 

Aeea of Circle. — Circles and their equivalent figures (equal 
to times square on radius) should he drawn upon paper, cut 
out and weighed ; or circular discs of paper may be weighed and 
compared with weight of unit of area of same pajDer ; or the 
drawing upon squared paper may he adopted. In this way the 
relations between area of circles to their diameter should be 
ascertained. 

Surface Area of Solids. — The surface area of common 
solids, as oblong blocks, cubes, cylinders, prisms, cones, etc., 
should be determined by wrapping round with paper and after- 
wards developing an|;l measuring the areas of the paper by 
methods already used. 

3. Measitrement of Volume. 

To gain an idea of their dimensions, single units, viz., 1 c.c. 
or 1 cub. in, should be cut from soap or wood and a cubic 
decimetre or litre made from cardboard. 

The volumes of rectangular blocks, prisms and cylinders 
should be measured. The use of burettes and graduated vessels 
having been learnt, the volumes of irregular solids should be 
found by placing them in liquid in a graduated vessel. 

The volumes of various simple solids should be expressed in 
terms of the volume of their equivalent prism or cylinder ; thus 
the volume of a cone should be ascertained to be one-third the 
volume of a cylinder of same base and height and this can be 
done either by weighing or by use of graduated vessel. 

4. Meamremeut of MasB. 

Units of mass and weight having been brought under notice, 
a lever should be constructed from a boxwood rule laid over 
a fulcrum and its laws discovered by suspending weights at 
different distances. The use and construction of the balance 
having been explained, the blocks, etc., previously measured 
should be weighed and their density found, as well as definite 
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vohunes of water and other liquids measured and weighed. 
Graphic representations of densities should be constructed with 
the data thus obtained. Lastly, the construction and use of the 
spring balance should be studied and the difference between it 
and the balance made clear. 

5. Meamrement of Dendty, 

Densities and relative densities should be found and com- 
pared by weighing blocks or cylinders of dilferent solids (wood 
and metal), the volumes of which can be calculated or found as 
above. 

A 2 oz. bottle having had a nick filed along the stopper, the 
weight of water which it contains should be ascertained, hence 
its volume in c.c. It should then be filled with other liquids 
and weighed llnd thus their density discovered. The volume 
of small solids — as shot, nails, etc. — should be found from the 
weight of water which they displace. 

6. Measurement of Thr'U^t and of Pressure^ o^ Pull and of Tension. 

Distinction between Solids, Liquids and Gases. 

• 

Attention should be directed to the elasticity and plasticity 
of solids by experiments upon india-rubber, steel and copper 
springs or rods, pieces of lead, putty, cork, etc. 

Experiments should be made on the flow of sand, pitch, 
treacle, water, etc., leading np to the discovery of the horizontal 
surface of a liquid at rest and to the distinction between solids, 
liquids and gases and the mobility of particles of gases shown 
by their diffusion. • 

Fluid pressure should be expressed as “inches of water or 
“ lbs. weight per unit area.” The pressure of the gas in the 
laboratory should be measured in inches of water with a U-tube. 
Water or other liquids and mercury should he poured into 
different arms of U-tubes having the two arms of different sizes. 
Pressures at different depths under water should be measured 
with a U-tube containing mercury. The U-tube should now be 
used for determination of relative densities of liquid. 

Air should be proved to have weight by boiling water in a 
.Florence flask, weighing, closing it while full of steam, allowing 
air to enter and again weighing. It should be proved, by using 
an air-pump, that air exerts pressure and the principle of the 
barometer should be explained. A siphon barometer, with the 
short limb adjustable, having been constructed, daily observa- 
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tions should be made and plotted on square paper. Boyle’s 
law should be discovered for pressures greater and less than 
atmospheric pressure. The action of the syringe, the suction- 
pump and force-pump should be investigated. 

7. Measurement of the Force tohich a Liquid exerts iqjon a body 

immersed in it 

A block whose volume is known should be weighed in air 
and in water; the weight of water displaced should then be 
found by measurement and shown to be equal to the ^‘up- 
thrust.” This should be done with solids heavier and lighter 
than water, wholly and partly immersed in different liquids 
and thus the force exerted on a body immersed in a fluid made 
clear. The laws of floating bodies should be discovered by 
using a block of wood made to float at different depths by addi- 
tion of lead or a test-tube containing a paper scale and shot 
which is adjusted to cause floating at different depths. These 
principles should be aj)plied to the determination of densities of 
solids and liquids and the relation between weight, volume 
and fraction immersed in the case of floating bodies should be 
shown to leadmp to the use of the hydrometer. 

8. Measurement of Temqm'ature. 

Observations on the melting and boiling points of water 
having been made, the construction of the thermometer should 
be explained and the fixed points noted. 

Familiarity with the use of the thermometer in its various 
forms — maximum, minimum, clinical, etc. — should be gained 
and dafiy observations of tenijperature made, and plotted on 
squared paper. 

In order to study radiation, a vessel of water containing a 
thermometer should be coated with different substances — lamp- 
black, tin-foil, etc.—- and the time taken to cool through various 
temperatures observed. 

In order to study absorption, the thermometer should be 
allowed to cool while supported in a vessel coated inside with 
various substances. 

Conduction should be illustrated by the melting of wax on 
bars of different metals of the same size. 

9. Measurement of Quantity of Heat. 

Known weights of water at different temperatures should be 
mixed, the resultant temperature noted and the units of heat 
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gained and lost compared and hence the capacity for heat of 
the calorimeter is found. Different substances having been 
heated to 100 degrees by placing them in a test-tube in the 
mouth of a flask containing boiling water, they should be placed 
in water in the calorimeter, their heat capacity thus measured, 
and the equivalent mass of water determined directly by pouring 
in water at 100 degrees C. Pieces of dried ice should be 
placed in warm water and steam passed into cold water and 
the discovery made that heat is absorbed in producing changes 
of state. The terms specific heat ” and “ latent heat should 
be explained. 

10. Measurement of Vapour Pressure, 

Experiments should be made on evaporation by finding the 
loss of weighttfrom a dish of water day by day and the daily 
changes in weight of a bag of seaweed or a flannel roll. 

Observations should be made on condensation of vapour, on 
the distillation of water and of mixed liquids and on the use 
of the wet and dry bulb thermometer. 

11. Measurement of Force in lbs. or grams ivtHght and their 
Graphic Representation. 

The relation between tension and extension should be dis- 
covered by stretching an india-rubber cord and a spring-balance 
should be graduated. 

1 2. Resolution of Foixes. 

Eesultant arid components : Parallelogram of forces. Ex- 
periments should be performed with the aid of a board provided 
with pulleys, having cords passing over them knotted at one 
end and having weights on the other. The direction of the 
cords should be marked off on drawing-paper placed behind 
them. All exercises should be worked practically in this way 
as well as graphically, 

1 3. Fguilibrium of Three Forces. 

Triangle of forces. Experiments should he performed with 
the hoard mentioned in 12, using three weights and cords. 
The magnitude of the weights may be given or the directions 
of the cords. bTumerous experiments should be performed on 
triangle of forces, as with model of crane, where jib and tie are 
fitted with spring balances, two strings attached to balances 
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and tied to a weight, the angle between the strings being 
varied, simple roof truss, etc. The extension of this principle 
to the pull in a cord having a number of weights attached at 
different points and the two ends fixed to a bench and with 
spring balances between the weights, should be shown, thus 
introducing the funicular polygon.’’ 

14. Eq;mliWimi of Foiir or more Forces. 

Polygon of forces. This is a natural extension of the last- 
named principle and is worked experimentally in the same 
way. The model of the crane is used with the chain dividing 
the angle between the jib and tie. 

15. Parallel Forces. 

tr. 

Reaction at support of beams. The principle of the 
funicular polygon should be applied to finding the resultant of 
a number of parallel forces or the resolution of a single force 
into two parallel forces as at the supports of a beam. Experi- 
ments to illustrate flie first of these can be performed with a 
lever supported on or by a spring balance and with weights 
attached at different distances ; and as to the second by a lever 
suspended by spring balances at each end, and with a movable 
weight. All experiments should be verified by a graphic 
construction. 

1 6. Centre of Gravity. 

Experiments should be performed in balancing rods and 
circular, triangular and irregular plates of wood or cardboard. 
Triangular plates should be suspended by a string from each 
corner and the intersection of the strings shown to be the 
balancing point. Pieces of wood-board shaped to triangles, 
parallelograms, etc,, should be placed on a board and the effect 
of inclining this ascertained. Similar experiments should be 
made with oblong blocks of wood, cylinders and cones. In 
this way the student should discover the position and proi^erties 
of the centre of gravity. 

17. Principle of Moments, Levers. 

Meaning and use of moment. Numerous experiments can 
be performed on wood levers, divided along one edge into 
inches and having a simple movable or fixed knife edge to 
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foria a Mcrum. Weights can be attached by strings. A bell 
crank lever can be made with a spring balance at end of short 
arm, the long arm being graduated for weights at different 
distances from the fulcrum. The student should discover and 
prove the principle of moments, with varying loads and 
distances and with the different levers,, first by neglecting the 
weight of levers, and then by considering their weight, 

18. Binvple Machines, 

Principle of work. Units of work. Meaning and use of 
words “ agent,” energy,” “ power,” “ machine.” Simple 
machines, as pulley blocks (one, two or three sheaves), 
differential chain pulley, screw jack, wheel and axle, windlass, 
can be fitted up to permit of raising load by weights (called 
the power) placed in an axle pan. The velocity ratio of each 
machine should he found by actually measuring the distance 
moved by the power and load and this should be done several 
times and in different ways. The power required to overcome 
different loads should Ihen be found by Experiment and the 
mechanical advantage and efficiency of the machkies should be 
calculated. The results should be plotted upon squared paper 
in the form of curves. 


ELEMENTAEY CtlEMISTRY 

Synopsis • 

1. The object of the course of instruction indicated in this 
Syllabus is to impart, not only information, hut chieffy the 
knowledge of method. 

2. It involves the study of : 

Air and nitrogen. 

Combustion and oxygen. 

Hydrogen and water. 

Chalk and lime. 

Carbon and its importance in organic substances. 

3. The practical work consists in accurately describing given 
substances, and in quantitative experiments on the following 
subjects : — 

(a) The alteration in weight of substances on heating. 
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(b) The measurement of the volume and weight of gases 

given off on dissolving substances in an acid or on 

heating. 

(c) The production of crystallised substances and the 

estimation of water of crystallisation. 

(d) The weight of carbon dioxide and of water produced 

by burning organic compounds, 

(e) Volumetric experiments in alkalimetry without the 

use of formiilse. 

(/) The volumetric measurement of chalk in water. 

4. All formulte and equations, all ideas of molecules and 
atomic weights, are avoided in this course and chemical names 
are only introduced in proportion as their meaning can be 
established. 

Syllabus 

While the main object of the course should he to train sHdents 
to solve sim])te problems hj experiment— -to worh accurately 
and mth a clearly defined purpose and to reason from 
observation — the instruction given should eventually lead 
them to comprehend the nature of air, water, fire earth 
and food, 

1. Candidates should be made familiar with most of the 
common substances occurring naturally (such as sand, flint and 
quartz, chalk, limestone and calc spar, clay and slate, gypsum, 
galena, Tifematite and clay iron ore, iron pyrites, tin stone) and 
with the various metals and other substances in common use 
(such as the common acids, soda, salt, alum, whitening, lime, 
sulphur, sugar, starch, fats, oils, bone, difterent woods, charcoal, 
coke, alcohol, turpentine, etc.). 

2. They should be able to describe the appearance and other 
obvious properties of such substances and, in the case of many, 
to state what they are princij)ally used for and to give some 
account of their origin ; they should know if anything happens 
to those with which they are most familiar under ordinary 
conditions in contact with air or water or when burnt and be 
able to describe what happens in ordinary language, without, 
however, attempting to give any chemical explanation. 

3. They should have determined the relative density of most 
of the substances mentioned. 
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4. They should have examined their behaviour with water 
and other liquids, including acids; and have learnt how substances 
such as salt, soda and alum can be crystallised from water. 

5. Different natural waters should have been evaporated 
and the presence of dissolved solid matter ascertained and its 
amount. Purified water should have been prepared by distilla- 
tion. The appearance of air bubbles on heating water should 
have been noted and the amount of air ” dissolved in water 
approximately determined. 

6. They should have made simple quantitative experiments 
on the behaviour of typical organic, mineral and metallic 
substances when burnt or strongly heated. 

7. The study of changes such as attend the rusting of iron 
and the burning of ordinary combustibles should then have been 
entered on anc^ a series of experiments made whereby they had 
been led to discover that the air is concerned in such changes 
but not as a whole — that, in fact, it contains an active con- 
stituent ; the extent to which this constituent is present should 
have been determined and they should have been led to 
appreciate the general nature of the chanfes which attend its 
withdrawal. Attention should have been directed* to the charac- 
ter of the products, to the resembhance which many of them 
bear to earths and to their behaviour towards water, acids, 
etc. In some cases, copper and lead, they should have 
ascertained the extent to which the active constituent of air is 
fixed when the substance is burnt, thus becoming familiar with 
the existence of compound substances formed from definite 
proportions of substances differing altogether, from tliem in 
properties. 

8. Attention having been called to the production in large 
quantities of the substances formed on burning various metals 
(iron scale, copper scale, litharge, red lead, zinc white), the 
attempt should be made to separate the active constituent of 
air known to be present in these by strongly heating them, such 
attempt being based on the previous observation that some 
earthy substances (e.g.^ chalk) lose in weight when strongly 
heated. 

9. It having been previously observed that when metals such 
as iron and zinc dissolve in acids, a gas is given off which burns, 
this gas should now be studied with the object of finding out 
what happens when it burns. Having ascertained that it affords 
a liquid when burnt, they should have compared this liquid 
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with water^ — which it resembles in obvious properties— by as- 
certaining its density, freezing-point and boiling-point. Having 
thus discovered that water is formed on burning the gas in 
question, they should have been led to discover that oxygen is 
also concerned in its formation and to produce it from oxides 
such as those of lead and copper. They should then have made 
quantitative experiments from which they could infer the com- 
position of water by weight. The properties of water should 
have been contrasted with those of its components and the 
production of heat as a consequence of the association of the two 
gases and in other cases of association consequent on and attend- 
ing burning should have been thoroughly grasped — in fact, at 
this stage, a full general understanding of the nature of com- 
bustion should have been arrived at and the evolution of a 
definite amount of heat, as a consequence of thq formation of a 
definite amount of the compound substance, should have been 
made thoroughly clear to them. 

10. Passing next to the study of earthy substances, chalk 
should have been chosen for examination, on account of its 
resemblance to substances formed on burning metals, such as 
zinc, etc., in mr. It should have been carefully contrasted with 
lime, to bring out the fact that it is profoundly changed when 
burnt. The conversion into lime should have been studied 
quantitatively. Its behaviour towards acids should then have 
been examined and the discovery made that the gas which 
escapes is equal in amount to the loss which it suffers when 
burnt to lime; this being suggestive of the conclusion that 
“chalk-stuff” is composed of “lime-stuff” and the gas in 
question, experiments should have been made to reproduce 
chalk-stuff from lime-stuff and the gas. The discovery of the 
composition of chalk-stuff in this manner should also involve the 
accidental discovery of the formation of chalk-stuff on exposure 
of lime-water to air and the consequent discovery of the presence 
of “ chalk-stuff gas ” in air. 

Similar experiments should have been made with washing- 
soda, involving the discovery that it contains water of crystallisa- 
tion and that it resembles chalk-stuff in composition. The 
definite manner in which it acts on acids should have been 
established by titration experiments, its use in softening water 
should also be referred to and examined into and experiments 
made to determine hardness by soap solution. 

11. Attention should then have been directed to the study 
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of common organic materials — sngaiV starch, gluten (from flour) 
and white of egg being taken as typical examples. The 
presence of “ coal-stuff” or carbon in all of these having been 
inferred from their behaviour when incompletely burnt, the 
presence of hydrogen and oxygen will be indicated by their 
yielding water when destructively distilled. 

12. The formation, on burning carbon of the gas previously 
obtained from chalk and found in the air having been dis- 
covered by experiments in which carbon had been burnt in 
oxygen and the product compared with the gases previously 
studied, its production from carbonaceous substances generally 
should have been observed. The composition of the gas should 
have been ascertained. The conversion of sugar entirely into 
this gas and water on combustion having been demonstrated, 
albuinenoid substances should have been burnt and the discovery 
made of the presence in them of nitrogen in addition. 


EXPEKIMENTS TO BE CAEEIED OUT 

9 ■ 

1, 2, and 3. Examination of common substances by the eye 
and by simple tests requiring nothing more than very ordinary 
appliances — e.g., scratching, powdering or hammering, wetting 
with water — and determination of simple physical constants, as 
density, boiling-point, etc. (Great importance should he attached 
by the examiner to ability to satisfactorily examine and describe 
substances — and this should be tested ];>ractically.) « 

4. Behaviour of common substances towards common liquids, 

water, spirit, turpentine, dilute acids. (Such experiments 

may < well be carried out with drops of liquid on watch-glasses.) 

5. Discovery of dissolved matter (solid) in natural waters. 
Distillation of water and other liquids. Collection of air given 
off on boiling water (by filling a two-gallon tin can provided 
with a delivery tube with water, and heating, etc.). 

6. Effect of heat on substances generally. (Common sub- 
stances, other than metals, should he heated on platinum foil. 
Pieces of metals may be held in a flame or supported on charcoal, 
and organic substances may be held by a iffatinum wire.) The 
amount of ashes given by a few combustible organic substances 
— a dried vegetable, wheat, dried meat and hone. Substances 
such as sand, chalk, etc., should be heated strongly in porcelain 
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crucibles and any ciiange in weight ascertained. Weighed 
q^uantities of several metals — e,g. copper, lead and silver — should 
be heated in clay dishes (such as are made by Morgan and Co., 
of Battersea) if possible, in a muffle furnace, or over a blow-pipe 
dame and any alteration in weight, appearance, etc., noted. 

7. Discovery that air is concerned in common changes, such 
as the rusting of iron, combustion, etc., and that its activity is 
due to one constituent. The proposal having been made to 
study the rusting of iron as an instance of a change of very 
common occurrence, a careful comparison should be made 
between iron and iron rust, including the determination of 
their relative densities, as it is noteworthy that rust is appar- 
ently a light substance in comparison with iron. It being 
found that rust is considerably less dense than iron, in answer 
to the question, What does this suggest 1 it may be said tliat 
perhaps the iron loses something in rusting. The following are 
then appropriate experiments : — 

a, A weighed quantity of iron borings or turnings or small 
French naill is wetted, allowed to rust, dried and 
weighed ; the mass is then broken uj), wetted, exposed, 
dried and again weighed, this being done several times. 

h. Clean French nails are corked up in a medicine bottle 
full of water. 

c. A muslin bag full of iron borings is exposed in air over 

water, this experiment being made several times. 

d. Iron (coarse powder or bright fine wire) is strongly heated 
Jn a tube through which air is passed, and any alteration 
in weight ascertained. 

e. Fine copper wire is similarly treated, a comparison ex- 

periment being made in whicli the copper is heated 
inside a sealed tube. 

/. A candle is burnt in air over ■water, then a jet of gas, a 
spirit or petroleum lamp, sulphur and phosphorus- 

g. Phosphorus is burnt on a tile under a shade. 

h, A small piece of carefully dried pho.sphorus is burnt 
inside a dry jiear-shaped flask full of air shut in by a 
rubber stopper ; the dask is subsequently opened under 
water and the amount of water which enters is measured 
and compared with that which the flask will hold. 
The results of several such experiments are compared. 
By weighing the flask both before and after burning the 
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phosphorus proof is obtained that the heat which escapes 
is not material. 

i. A small stick of phosphorus is exposed in air over water. 
Iron turnings are subsec[uently exposed in the residual 
air from this ex|>eriment and phosphorus in like manner 
in the residual air from experiment e. 
h. Phosphorus is placed near to the end of a short tube 
packed with asbestos ; the tube having been weighed, 
air is slowly drawn through the tube and the phosphorus 
fired ; care must be taken to prevent the escape of fume. 
When the phosphorus is burnt out the tube is allowed 
to cool and is then weighed. 

N.B. — The tube should be about f in. wide and 6 in. long, 
drawn out at one end. Fibrous asbestos is carefully 
pushed^iiii to form a respirator, then a piece of phos- 
phorus and then a J in. plug of asbestos. The air is 
sucked through by means of an aspirator with a screw 
clip and it is well to insert a wash-bottle between it 
and the tube. % * 

l, The gas left on allowing iron to rust in air*is passed over 
heated copper. 

m. The extent to which finely divided copper increases in 
weight when fully burnt is determined, 

8. The various solids obtained by burning metals (magnesium, 
zinc, lead, iron), in air — their appearance — ^their production on 
a large scale — special behaviour of lead ; litharge and red lead, 
how produced and converted into each other ; their hqjiaviour 
when heated strongly tested by the balance ; separation of gas 
on heating red lead ; discovery that this gas supports combustion 
and that it acts on copper as air does. Keproduction of air on 
mixing this active gas with the inactive gas (nitrogen) left on 
exposure of iron in air. Formation of an acid solution when 
the solid formed on burning phosphorus is dissolved in water — 
explanation of the name oxygen. Preparation of oxygen from 
potassium chlorate ; combustion of various substances in it. 

9. Dissolution of magnesium, zinc and iron by diluted 
muriatic acid or oil of vitriol— the amount of gas given off on 
dissolving known weights of magnesium and zinc — the amount 
of zinc dissolved by a known weight of acid- — the amount of salt 
formed. Combustion of the gas— the formation of a condensible 
product of combustion — collection of the liquid (the gas may be 

'■ •■U 
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burnt from a small clay-pipe jet close uiiderneatb, a globular flask 
or retort, through which cold water is slowly circulated, bo 
arranged that as the water condenses on the flask it drops off into 
a small beaker) —-comparison of its properties with those of 
water melting-point of solid into which it is converted 
by freezing and its boiling-point) and its consequent identifica- 
tion as water. Hence the name hydrogen, Comlmstibility of 
hydrogen in oxygen but not in nitrogen — withdrawal of oxygen 
from red lead and copper oxide by hydrogen and formation 
of water — the amount of water formed from a given weight 
of copper oxide. The obvious properties of water and of the 
other oxides studied in comparison with those of their con- 
stituents. The explanation of combustion afforded by the fore- 
going experiments. 

10. Comparison of chalk (whitening) with lime — slaking of 
lime — determination of the increase in weight — solubility of 
chalk and lime ; preparation of lime-water. Loss in weight 
when chalk is strongly heated — qxiantities of about a gram may 
without difficulty be burnt in a small porcelain crucible over 
a good Pletcher bufner and still more easily over a blow-pipe 
flame — a French petroleum blow’^-pipe burner is sold by Townson 
and Mercer which is admirably adapted for this experiment- 
er in a muffle. Action of acids on chalk — the gas incombustible 
— measurement of the amount given off — comparison of its 
density with that of hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen — deter- 
mination of the weight given off on dissolving chalk in acids. 
Exposure of lime in atmosphere of gas from chalk and acid—' 
its reconversion into clialk-stuff established by the behaviour of 
the product to acids, the change in weight which attends the 
conversion and by the behaviour of the product on ignition. 
Examination of the solid formed on exposing a considerable 
quantity of lime-water to the air — e.g,y its behaviour towards 
acids, determination of the extent to which it loses on ignition 
and of the amount of gas evolved on dissolving it. 

Examination of washing-soda — conversion of the clear crystal 
into a white powder — the loss in weight attending this change 
— reconversion of the white powder into clear crystals by 
crystallisation from water — separation of liquid from the crystals 
by distillation and its identification as water. 

Action of acids on soda^ — examination and identification of 
the gas — the amount given off — titration of soda solution by 
acid solutions and discovery of the definite character of the 
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action — separation of product from solution by crystallisation — 
the weight of product formed. Production of chalk-stuff on 
adding soda solution to lime-water or to solution prepared from 
chalk and an acid proved by carefully comparing the product 
with chalk-stuff. Presence of chalk in natural waters — its 
deposition on boiling— -effect of adding soap solution to lime- 
jvater — measurement of the amount of soap solution required to 
produce a permanent lather in distilled water and natural 
waters before and after boiling. 

11, Examination of vegetable and animal food materials, as 
indicated in syllabus — separation of liquid by carefully heating 
sugar, etc., in test-tube provided with delivery tube and its 
identification as water. Combustion of carbon and of (a) 
paraffin, (6) sugar, as examples of compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen and of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen— proof that only 
water and carbon dioxide are formed on burning sugar with 
copper oxide in a tube from which the air has been displaced 
by carbon dioxide having been given, the production of nitrogen 
on burning animal matter will be easily made clear. 

'9 ^ . 


APPENDIX B 

BOTANY 

The questions set will he based on the assumption that the 
main object of the instruction has been to lead students to find 
out by their own observation the most important obvious facts 
relating to the nature and growth of plants and to treat their 
study as that of living objects, . 

Introductory Course 

1. Students should be led to take particular notice of the 
commoner herbs, shrubs and trees, which they may have 
the opportunity of seeing and to describe them in ordinary 
language. 

2. They should be induced to collect leaves and to carefully 
compare their shape, colour, markings and other characters, to 
measure them and trace their outline on paper, as wdl as make 
coloured drawings of them. The different ways in which leaves 
are attached, the scars left on falling and the buds in the axils 
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slioiild also be noted. (Dried specimens of different leaves 
slioiild be mounted in the note-books.) 

3. They should be led to note in a diary kept for the 
purpose when different plants, shrubs and trees put forth and 
lose their leaves and when flowering takes place. 

4. Whenever possible they should note the situation in 
which different plants and trees grow ; also the influence of 
situation on growth and time of flowering and the existence of 
evergreens as distinct from not evergreens. 

5. In the case of trees they should be led to note the great 

difference in shape, due to the different arrangement of the 
branches, especially evident when they are without leaves, 
which makes trees good objects of study in the winter. The 
barks of different trees should be noticed and compared. (Such 
instruction is much facilitated by showing photographs and 
lantern slides of common trees ; and children may with great 
advantage be led to illustrate the descriptions in their note-books 
by blue prints which they have themselves made from paper 
negatives.) ^ ^ 

6. A mimber of stems should be examined and the leaf 
scars and nodbs noted, as also the difference in the length of the 
internodes. 

7. The parts of a big bud such as that of the horse-chestnut 
having been made out, the presence in a bulb (hyacinth) of 
essentially similar parts should be noticed ; and it should be 
recognised that in tubers such as that of the potato the eyes are 
the buds. The gradual growth of buds as also of the hyacinth 
and potato should be watched, in order that the resemblance 
they bear to each other may be discovered. 

8. Attention should be directed to the use made of different 
kinds of wood — and by cutting pieces of such wood with a 
pocket-knife, boring holes in them, weighing and measuring 
regular slabs and so ascertaining the weights per cubic centi- 
metre or cubic inch (use may be made of such data in framing 
arithmetical exercises, c.p., calculations of the weight of planks 
of different sizes, floors, etc.) and carefully describing their 
appearance ; students should be led to correlate their use for 
certain purposes with their properties. (It should be noted that 
herbaceous flowering plants have wood too, although very little ; 
and that wood consists of nothing hut pipes such as are met 
with in veins of leaves, stems, etc.) 

9. Weighed quantities of sawdust or chips from different 
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wood should be dried in the water-oyen and the loss on drying 
ascertained and should then be burnt and the amount of ashes 
noted (this would be part of the Chemistry course). 

10. The effect on the growth of trees and other plants of 
crowding together should be noted whenever opportunity offers 
in the case of trees and should be ascertained by trial with 
some suitable , garden plant. Students should be led to inc[uire 
why this is the case. 

11. In the case of leaves students shonld be led to realise 
that the leaf is but the flattened-out growth of the stem, as is 
especially evident in the lettuce and cabbage. 

12. That however varied in shape, leaves are ordinarily flat, 
thin, veined and green — they should be led to inquire why. 

13. That the veins act partly as supports, as do the ribs of 
an umbrella, w^ich is particularly obvious when skeleton leaves 
are prepared with the aid of a solution of hleaching-powder. 

14. That the veins also act as pipes. 

15. That the leaves are built up of cells. 

16. That there are o;genings (stomata) in the surface layer of 
cells leading into the interior of the leaf.* (The injection of 
fluid or the expulsion of air may be observed by dipping leaves 
’-^Eanunculus ficaria or an onion leaf-—into water and blowing 
or sucking.) 

(Conclusions 14, 15 and 16 should be arrived at by students 
from their own observation with a microscope or hand lens.) 

17. Tresh leaves should be put on the balance and counter- 
poised and the fact demonstrated that they grow lighter as 
water is lost ; they should also be dried in the water-ov^n and 
the amount of water lost ascertained ; the dried leaves should 
then be burnt and the amount of ashes they yield ascertained. 

18. By observing rootSy they should be led to see that they 
offer a large surface and many points of attachment, this being 
enforced by setting them to measure and estimate the total 
length of the roots of some common plant, such as geranium. 

19. That the roots are covered with root hairs, which still 
further increase their power of coming into contact with the 
moist soil in every direction. By experiments with cuttings 
(geranium, etc.,) they should be led to discover that until new 
roots are formed, the cuttings cannot become plants capable of 
independent life. 

20. That roots are cylindrical — ^firm and slippery at their 
tips and that they therefore penetrate easily. 
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21. That the tips are provided with protective caps, which 
gives them still greater power of penetration. 

22. By observing a few common flowers^ they should he led to 
notice the differeuce between corresponding parts. 

23. To realise that the calyx has a protective office. 

24. That the corolla plays the part of a coloured banner, 
being attractive. 

25. That all stamens bear pollen. 

26. That although pollen is often found on the pistil, it 
does not bear pollen and the seeds develop from within it. 

27. A considerable number of common fruits and seeds 
should be studied (such as acorn, chestnut, bean, pea, wheat, 
barley, oat, tropseoluni, onion, date, cucumber, castor-oil, sun- 
flower); their appearance should be noted and described and 
their average weights ascertained. 

Vegetable Physiology 

1. Germin'ation. — Why do seeds “germinate^’ when sown 
in the ground; in^vhat way are the ^jonditious under which 
such seeds are placed different from those under which unsown 
seeds are placed? The answer to such a question would 
suggest that the following experiments should be made to solve 
tbis problem ; that four parcels of seed, barley or mustard, for 
example, should be kept (in a sufficiently warm place) close 
together, one of them (a) dry and exposed to light, another (b) 
also dry but covered over so as to be in the dark ; the remain- 
ing two, after thorough soaking in water, to be kept on muslin 
just above water, (c) being exposed to light, (d) being covered 
over. 

2. Why do seeds germinate quickly at one time of the year 
and not at another? Comparative experiments on germination 
should he made in and out of doors in cold weather to answer 
such a question as this. Experiments should also be made, if 
possible, at somewhat high temperatures, so that it might be 
discovered that there is an upper limit of temperature as well 
as a lower one. 

3. The shrunken appearance of germinated seeds having 
been noted, a weighed quantity of seed (barley) should be 
allowed to germinate until the young plant is an inch or so 
high and the germinated grain should then be dried in the 
water-oven and weighed. Similar experiments might be made 
with potato tubers. 
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4. The result shonlcl suggest the. question — ^What has 
become of a portion of the seed ? ' The student would know 
from the chemistry lessons that seeds consist of carbonaceous, 
combustible matter and that in changes which take place in 
the air the air is very frequently concerned and would, there- 
fore, be prepared to expect the formation of the gas which is 
produced on burning carbonaceous matter. An experiment 
should therefore be made to ascertain if such is the case. 

5. A further experiment should then be made in which 
seeds are allowed to germinate in air confined over water, in 
order to ascertain if air is concerned in germination. 

6. The results of 4 and 5 should serve to suggest the 
question whether, as in burning carbonaceous materials, heat is 
not given out during germination. To test this a handful of 
steeped barley ,^should be allowed to germinate (in a wooden box 
provided with a muslin bottom so as to allow air to penetrate), 
a clinical thermometer being placed within the mass and 
another near to the box to indicate the external temperature. 

7. Attention should be directed to the difference in taste 
between germinated and ungerminated *barley, and to the 
change which a potato undergoes during germination, and the 
question asked — what the difference suggested. 

8. An account should be given of the production of malt on 
a large scale, and of the use made of it by the brewer. The 
changes which go on should then be investigated. 

9. Weighed quantities of finely crushed barley and malt 
should be dried in the water-oven and the amount of. water 
lost ascertained. Weighed quantities of the same materials 
should be mixed, each with about twenty times its weight of 
water ; the mixtures should be frequently shaken or stirred and 
after several hours should be filtered. After once washing the 
residues they should be dried and weighed. 

10. The question would then arise — What was dissolved ? 
The presence of starch in raw grain should then be discovered 
by kneading flour in water and the starch should be separated 
and its conversion into a paste and its behaviour with iodine 
observed. 

11. The taste of the extract from the malt having been 
noted, its behaviour to an alkaline cupric solution in comparison 
with that of starch should be studied. 

12. Attention should then be directed to the fact that the 
brewer at first digests the malt with warm w^ater and only 
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boils the liquid after some time ; and this should suggest the 
experiment of trying the effect of boiling water on the malt. 
It would thus be discovered that the conversion of the starch 
into sugar takes place to a large extent gradually, on digest- 
ing the malt with water ; that therefore something is formed 
during germination which makes starch soluble by converting it 
into sugar. This should suggest the experiment of adding some 
cold water malt extract to a thick starch paste or potato mash 
and noting the gradual change in the behaviour of the mixture 
to iodine. A similar experiment might then be made, using a 
portion of the same malt extract but boiling it before mixing 
it with a starch, 

13. Growth of Plants. — Attention having been directed 
to the size of a plant in comparison with that of the seed from 
which it grew and to the production of many seeds from one, 
the changes which attend growth should be followed. The 
growth of several quick - growing common plants (cress, 
trop£eolmn, barley, pea) should be carefully watched and 
measurements made and every detail recorded. Finally the 
weight of produce— ^of root, stem and ""stalk, leaf and seed — ■ 
should be ascestained, then the weight of dry matter and lastly 
the amount of ashes. (A careful distinction should be made 
between “growth” and “nutrition”^ the seedling grows in the 
dark and at the end weighs less than the original seed, whilst 
a leaf may cease to grow and yet be capable of j)roviding good 
substance for nutrition long afterwards. 

14. Then the question would arise — Whence does the 
increase come ? It is easy to understand that the mineral 
matter (obtained as ashes on burning vegetable matter) conies 
from the soil ,* hut does the combustible carbonaceous matter ? 
Does the soil contain carbonaceous matter ? Experiment shows 
that it does. Is this necessary, however, to the growth of 
plants? Experiments are therefore made to grow plants in 
water and wet sand free from carbonaceous matter. 

15. The results suggest that the carbon may be derived 
from the air which is known to contain the gas formed on 
burning carbonaceous matter. Experiments to confirm this 
conclusion should be made. 

16. Attention has been called to the recognised importance 
of light to plants, the effect of light should be studied by 
observing the difference between portions of plants exposed to 
light and portions protected from light, as in the case of celery, 
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endive, etc., and experiments sliould be made. In like manner 
tlie difference between the growth of the hyacinth and potato in 
the dark and in the light should be studied. 

17. The presence of starch in leaves having been demon- 
strated, the influence of light on its formation may be studied 
by covering up portions of leaves. 

18. Experiments to test the connection between the forma- 
tion of starch and the presence of carbon dioxide may be made 
by growing plants in vessels containing and free from this gas 
and ascertaining whether starch is found. The evolution of 
oxygen should also be demonstrated. 

19. Special experiments should be made to show the im- 
portance of water to plants and the importance of salts should 
be illustrated by a few simple sand-culture experiments. 

20. Yeasty T^oulds a7id fungi. Attention having been directed 
to the use made of yeast by brewers, its actions on sugar 
solutions should be studied. Its mode of growth should also 
be investigated and the importance of certain food materials, 
including salts, should be fully recognised. Moulds and fungi 
should also be examineS, so that a ge7ieral\desi of their nature, 
of the conditions under wdiich they can live and» of the ge^ieral 
character of the effects they produce may be gained. Their 
destruction (“ sterilisation ”) by heat should be studied and the 
application of knowledge so gained to household economy 
(preservation of food) should be insisted on. 

By experiments sneh as suggested the student should have 
been led to realise that the plant is afc, inasmuch as (a) it 
respires oxygen, (6) it feeds, (c) it grows, (d) it moves (g,pparent 
on watching tendrils and coiling of nasturtium petioles), (e) it 
responds to stimuli (as shown by heliotropic and geotropic 
movements and the behaviour of the sensitive plant) and (/) 
reproduces its kind through seeds. 

At the close of such a course, moreover, there would be full 
opportunity of making clear the cycle of change from the 
mineral to the organic and back to the mineral, through which 
the study of plant-life carries us; of their dependence on the 
sun’s energy ; and hence of the important office they hold in tbe 
economy of nature in handing on the sun’s energy. 

21. In order to lay the foundation for the future study of 
systematic botany — to encourage the systematic comparison of 
likenesses and differences, to familiarise students with the 
relative values of the differences which are manifest in com- 
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paring plants and to lead tliem to understand how a short 
suinmarj of the characteristic features of a family or group of 
related plants may be given^ — students should be led to compare 
flowers— such, for example, as the buttercup, primrose and 
willow and to point out in what respects they are alike and in 
what other they are different. They should then, in like 
manner, be led to examine and compare other typical flowers — 
such as the wallflower, laburnum, hedge-parsley, dead-nettle, 
foxglove, dandelion, daisy, hyacinth, orchid, grass. 


APPENDIX C 

The Method adopted by Messrs. Gordon a^d Heller in 
GIVING Instruction in Elementary Schools 


The demonstrator usually made one visit to a school per 
fortnight and gave one lesson of thr^e-quarters of an hour 
duration to each of Standards Y, YI and YU, or to what- 
ever Standards there were in the school. 

The schools visited may be divided into two classes : first, 
those in which the assistant teachers had been through a course 
of training at Berners Street ; secondly, those in which the 
teachers were beginning the subject (Course 4) without previous 
knowledge of the methods to be used. 

In the case of those of the former class the demonstrator was 
free to teach the scholars alone, without considering the class 
teacher. The monitors of the class usually had charge of and 
were responsible for keeping the apparatus clean and in order. 
This was stored in a specially designed lecture table and cupboard 
combined, fitted with lead sinks and draining-boards, divided 
drawers, etc., which cost nearly 10 ,* in many cases, however, 
such a table was not provided and the apparatus was kept in 
ordinary stock cupboards, ■ the experimenting-tahle being im- 
provised by placing a blackboard across twm dual desks. In 
many cases a hinged flap table folding down against the wall was 
found most convenient for experimental work by the scholars. 

The demonstrator usually spent a few minutes questioning 
the class as to the work accomplished during the previous fort- 
night and dealt with the difficulties that had occurred, taking 
care to emphasise the exact position the experiments already 
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made had left the scholars in j he then’ invited suggestions as to 
what would be the next point to elucidate. Yery good sugges- 
tions were often made hut as a rule the class had to be led to 
the consideration of the next question to he answered. As soon 
as it was clearly understood what was to he the particular object 
of inquiry, two or four boys would get the apparatus out, 
fit it lip and make the necessary weighings. Perhaps other 
boys would' carry through the experiment to the finish. There 
was seldom any necessity for the demonstrator to handle the 
apparatus at all and the fact that the demonstration experiments 
were performed by the boys themselves ensured the closest atten- 
tion of their fellows., A living interest in what was going on 
and a condition of enthusiasm was thus aroused, which was 
reflected in the whole subsequent work of the class. Between 
the demonstrator’s fortnightly visits there were, as a rule, three 
intermediate lessons, which were utilised in repeating the last 
lesson, for back work and in writing up notes ; advantage 
was often taken of writing lessons and com]3osition lessons for 
note-book work. ^ 

In many schools one or two experiments were kept always 
going on a table in a corner of the room am? a few boys — 
usually not more than four- — were always engaged at experi- 
mental work, so that in the course of the fortnight every boy in 
the class would have performed the chief experiments connected 
with that portion of the work under consideration, 

In the second class of school,, in the case of a teacher un- 
familiar with the work who was, perhaps, at first not willing to 
take the extra trouble involved in keeping the boys %>t experi- 
mental work, it often happened that the class lost interest and 
results were unsatisfactory. 

Apparatus was supplied to the school at the beginning of the 
year’s work, everything that, was required for the work being 
provided and due allowance made for breakages. Did the 
occasion arise, apparatus was loaned from the central laboratory 
to schools likely to use ifc with advantage, so that work was 
never allowed to stand still for want of apparatus. 

At annual inspections sufficient .additional apparatus was 
sent to schools to enable fifty hoys to be at work at once. 


SUGGESTIONS FOE A COUESE OF ELEMENT- 
AEY INSTEUCTION IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Although the Committee is ostensibly * charged to 
report as to methods of teaching chemistry, chemistry 
pure and simple is not what is generally required in 
schools : therefore^ the Committee* must be prepared 
to take into consideration and make recommendations 
for a course of instruction, preliminary to the natural 
science course proper, which in their opinion affords 
the most suitable and efficient preparation for later 
natural science studies. 

After the most careful consideration of the question 
during *at least ten years past ; after long holding 
the opinion that chemistry as usually understood is 
not the most suitable science subject for school 
purposes : I am now of opinion that a course which is 
mainly chemical is not only the best but also the only 
one possible if we are to secure all the objects aimed 
at in introducing science teaching into schools. Those 
objects are essentially : to train boys and girls to use 
their brains ; to train their intelligence ; to make them 
observing and reasoning beings, accurate observers and 
accurate thinkers ; to teach them to experiment— and 
that, too, always with an object — more frequently than 
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not with what may be termed a logical object— not 
?or mere descriptive purposes ; to graduaEy inculcate 
the power of “ doing” on which Charles Kingsley has 
laid so much stress and which undoubtedly is the 
main factor of success in life. It can scarcely be 
gainsaid that, through chemistry more than though 
Ly other branch of natural science, it is possMe to 
"ive precisely that Mud of “practical’ training so 
requisEe at the present day, because the student is 
able to ascertain hj experiment what are the exact 
fls and thus to arrive independently at an explana- 
whereas in the case of other sciences, more often 
than not, tlie explanation, of necessity, has to be giien 

tional value becaush pupils are toM, more ofte^i tl a^ 

not that “ such and such M the case, iiiitead of bei g 

indeed that which has to be proved is usually taken 
for granted. Practical chemistry has hithwto, as a 
rnle^been interpreted to mean the preparation of a 
few ’ceases etc., and the analysis of simple salts. Much 

t™Sidmcy*mtoiUeaiy is for arudyds to degenerate 
ITmecWcal drill', and looldng at the qnestron 
ton, the piaotleal point of rlew and^consideting what 
is the rental ontcome of snoh teaching, ptobaUy w 
1 ho^rto agi-ee that the resnits th«s to obtained 
S mjally unatistaotory. The difflonlty, howeven is 

course sufficiently 

the respecTto this item of cost the 

ComSttee has to make clear to parents and teachers 
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the claim of natural science to a fair and propor- 
tionate share of the total expenditure, which certainly 
has never yet been granted to it. By the introduc- 
tion of such studies into the school course, a set of 
faculties are trained which it is all-important to 
develop but which hitherto have been allowed to 
remain dormant, if not to atrophy, through neglect— 
which, all competent authorities admit, cannot possibly . 
be developed by any amount of attention to literary 
and mathematical studies. It is often not sufficiently 
clearly stated or understood that the advocates of 
natural science studies have no desire to displace any 
of the traditional subjects from the scliool course ; 
that all that they ask for is a fair share of the child’s 
time, attention and brains — a share proportionate to 
the effect which swch studies can demionstrably produce 
in developing the mental faculties of the individual: 
that, in fact, natural science claims to co-operate and 
in no sense puts in an appearance as a rival. 

Stage I . — -Lessons on Common obnd Familiar Objects 

The .first stage of instruction must be one of simple 
object lessons ■ but these should have an intimate 
relation to the child’s surroundings and should be made 
the pegs on which to hang many a tale. Probably the 
most satisfactory and practical mode of commencing is 
to get children to draw up lists of familiar and common 
objects under various heads, such as 

Natural objects. 

Things used in building construction. 

Things from which household furniture is made or 
which are ill daily dise. 

Things used as clothing. . 
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FoocI materials. 

The children should be induced to describe these 
from observation, as far as possible ; to clas>sify them 
according to their origin into mineral and animal and 
vegetable or organic ; and occasion should be taken at 
this stage to give by means of reading lessons and 
demonstrations as much information as possible about 
the different things, their origin, how made and their 
uses. It is obvious that in this way a great deal of 
geography and natural history {NatiiTlmnde) might be 
taught in an attractive manner. Geikie's Science 
Primer on Physical Geography is the type of book 
which may be worked through with great advantage 
at this stage. 

Stagb 11.— Lessons in Mec^urement 

# 

This stage should he entered upon as soon as 
children have learnt the simple rules of arithmetic 
and are able to add, subtract, multiply and divide — 
and to use decimals. 

Lineal measurements may be first made, using both 
an English footrule with the inch subdivided in warious 
ways and a metric rule subdivided into millimetres. 
In this way the relation of the two scales is soon 
insensibly learnt. 

Measurements of rectangular figures and the cab 
dilation of their areas may then be made. 

After this the use of the balance may be taught 
and the relation between the English and French 
systems may be learnt by weighing the same objects 
with the two kinds of weights. Use may then be 
made of the balance in determining the areas of 
irregular figures by cutting out rectangular and 
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irregular figures from the same cardboard or thin sheet 
metal and weighing these, etc. 

Solid figures are next studied: a number of cubes 
made from the same wood having been measured, their 
volumes are then calculated and the results thus 
obtained are compared with those which are obtained 
on weighing the cubes. The dimensions and weights 
of cubes made from different woods or other materials 
are then ascertained and thus it is observed that 
different materials differ in density. The study of the 
relative density of things generally is then entered upon. 
The ordinary method is easily learnt and used by 
children, a suitable bottle being provided by filing a 
nick down the stopper of a common two-ounce narrow- 
mouth bottle ; it may then be shown that the same 
results are obtakied by the hydrostatic method of 
weighing in -air and water and it is not difficult to 
lead children to understand this latter method after 
they have detexmiined the heights of balancing columns 
of liquids such as turpentine, water and saturated 
brine, of which they have previously ascertained the 
relative density. These hydrostatic experiments are 
of value at a later stage in considering the effects of 
atmospheric pressure. 

By determining the dimensions of a cube and the 
weight of the water which it will displace, an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to point out that if the results are 
expressed in cubic centimetres and grams respectively, 
there is a practical agreement between the numbers 
and hence, to explain the origin of the metric system 
of weights and the relationship between its measin’es 
and weights; the irrationality of the English system 
may then he explained. 

The relative densities of a large number of common 
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substances having been ascertained^ the results may be 
tabulated and then the value of the data as criteria 
may be insisted on ; as an illustration of their value, 
quartz, Hint, sand and gravel pebbles may be selected ; 
the children having determined their relative densi- 
ties, the agreement between the results may be 
pointed out and the identity of the material explained. 
By drawing perpendiculars corresponding in height to 
the densities of various substances, a graphic repre- 
sentation is obtained which serves to bring out the 
value of the graphic method of representation. 

A very valuable exercise to introduce at this stage 
is based on* the well-known fact that in certain con- 
ditions of the atmosphere things appear moist: a 
muslin bag full of seaweed may be hung up under 
cover but freely e^jposed and may^then be weighed 
daily at a given time ; simultaneously tlig state of the 
weather, direction of the wind, the height of the 
barometer and the state of the wet and dry bulb 
thermometer may be noted; on tabulating the results, 
especially if the graphic method be employed, the 
variations and their relationship will be noticeable. 

Familiarity with the thermometer having tlyis been 
gained this instrument may be used to examine melting 
ice and boiling water; the construction of both the 
Centigrade and Fahrenheit thermometers may then be 
explained and the effect of heat on bodies made clear. 
The density of ice and of water at various temperatures 
may then be determined, a Sprengel tube^ — which is 
easily made- — being used for warm water ; the bursting 
of pipes in winter, the formation of ice on the surface 
of water, eta, may then be explained. Afterwards, 
simple determinations of the heat capacity of a few 
metals, etc. and of the latent heat of water and steam 
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may be made in accordance with the directions given 
in a book such as Worthingtons Physics. 

Stage III , — -SHdies of the Pffect of Seat on things in 
general; of their leharionr lohen 

As it is a matter of common observation that heat 
alters most things, the effects of heat on things in 
general should be studied ; in the first instance 
qualitatively but as early as possible, subsequently, 
quantitatively. Bits of the common metals may be 
heated in the bowl of an ordinary clay pipe plunged 
into a clear place in any ordinaiy fire or in such a 
pipe or a small iron spoon over a gas flame. The 
difference in fusibility is at oncG» aj>parent. In the 
case of metal^ like iron and copper it is noticeable that 
although fusion does not take place, a superficial 
change is produced ; the gradual formation of a skin 
on the surface of fused lead and tin is also easily 
perceived. Observations like this become of great im- 
portance at a later stage and indeed serve to suggest 
further experiments : this is a point of special im- 
portance. From, the beginning of this stage great 
attention should be paid to inculcating habits of 
correct observation ; the effect should first he recorded 
by the pupil, the notes should then he discussed and 
their incompleteness pointed out and they should 
afterwards he rewritten. The fusibility of substances 
which are not affected when heated in the tobacco-pipe 
may be tested by heating them with a Fletcher gas 
blow-pipe on charcoal ; and by heating little bits of 
wire or foil in such a flame it is easy for children to 
discover the clianges which metals undergo when burnt, 
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especially in cases such as that of zinc or copper or 
iron. 

The further study of the effect of heat should be 
quantitative and uiay well commence with water. 
It being observed that water disappears on heating, 
water may be put into a clock glass or glass dish placed 
on a water "bath (small saucepan); it evaporates and 
it is then observed that something is left. A known 
quantity of water by weight or volume is therefore 
evaporated and the residue weighed. This leads to 
the discovery that water contains something in solution. 
The question then naturally arises, What about the 
water that escapes ? so the steam is condensed and 
the distilled water evaporated. The conception of 
pure water is thus acquired. An experiment or two 
on dissolution — ^usiflg salt and sugar — may then be 
introduced, a water-oven or even an air-cwen (a small 
Fletcher oven) kept at a known temperature being used 
and the residue dried until the weight is constant. 
Kain- and sea- water may next he examined ; the results 
afford an opportunity of explaining the origin of rain 
and of accounting for the presence of such a large 
quantity of dissolved matter in sea-water. Then the 
various common food materials may be systematically 
studied, commencing with milk ; they should first he 
dried in the oven, then carbonised and the amount of 
char determined, then burnt and the percentage of ashes 
determined. A small platinum dish, 15 to 20 grams 
in weight, is required for these experiments ; a gas 
muffle furnace is of the greatest use in burning the 
char and in oxidising metals. In addition to the dis- 
cipline afforded by such, experiments, a large amount of 
valuable information is acquired and the all-important 
fact is established that food materials generally are 
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combustible .substances. Afterwards mineral sub- 
stances are examined in a similar manner, such as sand, 
clay , chalk, sulphur, etc, ; then metals such as lead, copper, 
tin and iron may be studied ; the increase in the weight 
of these latter is in striking contrast to the inalterability 
of substances like sand and salt and the destruction 
of vegetable and animal substances. Chalk, from 
which lime is made by burning, is found to occupy a 
middle position, losing somewhat in weight when 
strongly heated. The exceptional behaviour of coal 
among mineral substances and of salt among food 
materials, is shown to be capable of explanation 
inasmuch as coal is in reality a vegetable and salt a 
mineral substance ; but sulphur remains an instance 
of exceptional behaviour requiring explanation. It is 
not exceptional ih being combusfible- — ^as metals like 
magnesium ^fQd zinc are combustible— but in aflbrding 
no visible product. The smell of burning sulphur, 
however, serves to suggest that perhaps after all there 
is a something formed which is an invisible substance 
possessed of an odour and then follows quite naturally 
the suggestion that perhaps in other cases where no 
visible* or perceptible product is obtained — as on 
burning charcoal, for instance— there may nevertheless 
be a product Whereas, therefore, in Stage I the 
pupil will have learnt to appreciate the existence of a 
great variety of substances and will have gained the 
power of describing their outward appearance more or 
less fully ; and in Stage II, having learnt how to 
measure and weigh, will acquire the habits of deter- 
mining by measurement certain properties of sub- 
stances and will thus be in a position to express in 
exact terms the kind of differences observed; in Stage 
III the pupil will be led to see that profound changes 
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take place on burning substances and that these 
changes involve something more than the destruction 
of the things burnt The foundation is thus laid for 
the study of change, i.e. chemical studies proper. 

Stage IV. — The ProUem Stage 

Many of the changes observed in the course of the 
experiments made in Stage III might be examined 
and their nature determined but the best to take first 
is a very familiar case, that of the rusting of iron. 

Problem I. To determine what ha^ppens when iron 
rusts.— The pupil must be led in the first instance to 
realise that a problem is to be solved and that the 
detective's method must be adopted and a clue sought 
for. It is a familiar observation* that iron rusts, 
especially when wet ; what happens to the iron, why 
does it rust, is the iron alone concerned in the change ? 
ISTo information can be gained by looking at it — per- 
haps the balance which has brought to light so much 
in Stage III may be of service, so the iron is allowed 
to rust in such a manner that any change in weight 
can be observed. A few grams of iron filings or 
borings are put on to a weighed saucer or clock glass 
along with a bit of stiff brass or copper wire to be 
used as a stirrer ; the iron is weighed, then moistened 
and exposed under a paper cover to keep off dust, 
preferably in a warm place ; it is kept moist and 
occasionally stirred. After a few days it is dried in 
the oven and then weighed. The weight is greater. 
Something from somrMliere has been added to the iron. 
Thus the clue is gained. Where did this something 
come from? The fact that when a tumbler, for 
instance, is plunged mouth downwards into water the 
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water does xiot enter and that on gradually tilting the 
tumbler to one side something escapes— viz. air~at 
once affords a demonstration of the presence of air in 
the space around us. The iron rusted in this air but 
was kept moist, so it may have taken up the some- 
thing from either the air or the water. To ascertain 
whether the air takes part in the rusting, some iron 
borings are tied up in a bit of muslin and the bag is 
hung from a wire stand placed in a (jam) pot full of 
water and a so-called empty (pickle) bottle, which in 
reality is full of air, is inverted over the iron ; in the 
course of a few hours, as the iron rusts, phe water is 
observed to rise until it occupies about one-fifth of the 
jar (determined by measuring or weighing the water) ; 
the something added to the iron during rusting 
appears therefore* to come from *the air. The all- 
important fabt is thus discovered that the rusting is 
a change in which not the iron alone but also the 
air is concerned. The experiment is several times 
repeated, fresh iron being used with the same air 
and the same iron put in succession into fresh 
portions of air— the same result is always obtained: 
whence it follows that whatever it is in the air which 
takes part in the rusting, the air as a whole is not 
active. The changes previously observed to take place 
when iron, copper, lead, zinc, etc., were heated in air, 
are then recalled ; as the metals were found to increase 
in weight, it would ai)pear probable that in these cases 
of change also the air was concerned. 

These results at once suggest the question, What 
is air ? So much having been learnt by studying the 
change which iron undergoes in msting, other changes 
which happen in air therefore are next studied. 

PiiOBLEM II. To determine the nature of the changes 
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idMcIi take place on ’burning substances m ran— The use 
of phosphorus is introduced by reference to a match. 
Phosphorus is then burnt under a bell jar over water 
and the result noted : the disappearance of some of 
the air again shows that the air is concerned. The 
fact that phosphorus smokes when taken out of the 
water in which it is always kept suggests that some 
change is going on, so a stick of phosphorus is exposed 
in air as in the previous experiment with iron : soon 
one-fifth has disappeared and the phosphorus then 
ceases to smoke. The quantitative similarity of the 
two results suggests that iron and phosphorus behave 
alike towards air and vice versa; it also serves to confirm 
the idea that some constituent of the air, present only 
to the extent of about one-fifth, is active. But nothing 
is to be taken for granted, so iron is exposed in the 
phosphorus-air residue and phosphorus In the iron- 
air residue: as no change occurs there is no room 
left for doubt. Eecalling the experiments in which 
various metals were burnt in air in order to de- 
termine whether in these cases the same constituent 
of the air was concerned in the change, air from 
which the active constituent has been removed by 
means of iron is passed through a heated tube 
containing bits of the metals : no change is observed, 
so it is evident that as a rule, if not always, one and 
the same constituent of air is concerned. The experi- 
ments with iron and phosphorus, although they show 
that the air is concerned in the changes which are 
observed to take place, do not afford any information 
whether or no the water which is also present is con- 
cerned in the change. Phosphorus is therefore burnt 
in a dry pear-shaped flask closed with a rubber stopper : 
on removing the stopper under water some water enters; 
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by measuring this and the amount of water which 
will fill the flask the same result is obtained as in the 
previous cases. To be certain whether in this case 
anything enters or escapes from the flask it is weighed 
before and after the phosphorus is burnt. There is no 
change in weight. But does nothing escape ? Yes, 
much heat: whence it follows that heat is not material — - 
that, although some of the air disappears, it is merely 
because it has become affixed to or absorbed by some- 
thing else/ This has been proved in the case of the 
rusting iron and the burnt metals. To obtain indis- 
putable evidence in the case of the phosphorus this is 
burnt in a current of air in a tube loosely filled with 
asbestos to retain the smoke : the weight is found to 
increase. The observation that the phosphorus ceases 
to burn after a time suggests the introduction of a 
burning tap&’ into the residue left by iron, etc. ; it is 
found to be extinguished. Then a candle and subse- 
quently a gas flame may be burnt in a bell jar Ml of 
air over water. Eeversed combustion may then be 
demonstrated in order to fully illustrate the reciprocal 
character of the phenomena. Thus it is ascertained 
that although all ordinary cases of combustion are 
changes in which the air is concerned, not the air as a 
whole but a particular constituent is active ; and it is 
beyond doubt that the same constituent is always active 
but active under different conditions ; it is realised also 
that the production of heat is the consequence of the 
union of the substance burnt with the active siibstance 
in air. The experiment of exposing phosphorus in air 
affords the opportunity of demonstrating the evolution 
of heat even in a case where no visible combustion 
occurs, as the phosphorus is always observed to melt. 
At this stage careful note should be taken of the 
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appearance of the different products of combustion 
and of a change such as that which occurs when the 
product from phosphorus is exposed to the air. 

Problem III. To sejrfaQ^aU the active froTw the 
inactive mistitiient of am — It now has become of 
importance to get this active constituent of the air by 
itself and the question arises whether it cannot be 
separated from one of the metals or other substances 
with which it has been found to combine. The pupil 
is therefore told to collect information about the 
different substances formed by burning metals, etc. — 
whether they can he obtained in sufficient quantity to 
work 'with, etc. Iron rust and iron scale are easily 
obtainable and so is copper scale; zinc is burnt to 
produce zinc wdiite, which is used as paint; lead is 
also burnt on a large scale and in this case it appeals 
that one or other of two substances is forffied — litharge 
at a high temperature, red lead at a lower temperature. 
This peculiarity of lead suggests the study of the two 
])ro{lncts in the hope of discovering the clue to a 
method. Weighed quantities of the litharge and red 
lead are heated; it is observed that only the latter 
changes in appearance and that it loses weight. But 
wliat does it lose ? It was formed by merely roeusting 
lead in the air and the something which it loses must 
therefore have been derived from the air. When the red 
lead is heated in a tube a gas is given off which may be 
c'ollected and tested- — how ? with a taper or glowing 
s] din ter as it is to be supposed that the gas will 
support combustion if, as is to be expected, it is the 
active constituent of air. The discovery of the active 
constituent of air is thus made 1 If air consist of this 
gas and that \vhich remains after exposing i)hosphoriis 
or iron in air, ilien by adding to such residual air as 
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much of the gas from red lead as was withdrawn, air 
should be re-obtained ; this is found to be the case. 
The names of the two gases are now stated for the 
first and an easy method of preparing oxygen is 
demonstrated — such as that of heating a chlorate— but 
without any explanation. The conclusion previt^isly 
arrived at, that probably in all the cases previously 
studied of changes occurring in air the oxygen is the 
active substance, may now be verified by burning or 
heating in oxygen the substances which had been burnt 
in air. The comparison of the densities of the two 
gases with that of air should then be mad§. 

So much having been learnt of tlie chemistry of 
air, the study of the pressure exercised by air may 
next be taken up and the common pump, the force 
pump, the baromefer and air currents may be discussed 
and explainecF. Nowadays the charts given in the daily 
papers and the Ben Nevis and Glycerin barometer 
readings quoted in the Times make it particularly 
easy to explain tlie barometer. The pupils should be 
led to make barometer curves. 

PiiOBLEM: IV. ' To determine vjliat luvpimis vShen 
ehcdh is^hnrnt to lime. — The discovery of the Gom 2 :)osi~ 
tion of the air in the course of experiments made with 
the object of determining the nature of certain changes 
naturally suggests that the attempt should be made to 
ascertain the composition of other things by studying 
the changes which they undergo. Chalk is known to 
give lime when burnt and experiments made in Stage 
III have indicated that chalk loses something when 
burnt — the idea that an invisible something is given 
off is especially probable after the experiments with 
red lead have been made: so it is decided to heat 
chalk strongly ; but before doing this chalk and lime 
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are examined comparatively. Chalk is observed not 
to be altered by water j on shaking it with distilled 
water and evaporating some of the filtered liquid in a 
weighed dish, very little residue is obtained~so it is 
established that it is but very slightly soluble in water. 
Lime is slaked, weighed quantities of lime and water 
being used ; the retention of a considerable amount of 
water, even after exposing the slaked lime in the 
drying oven, shows that the slaking involves a definite 
change in composition — that slaked lime is lime and 
water. The solubility of the lime is next determined 
and found to be considerably greater than that of the 
chalk. It is found that chalk is but very slightly 
altered in weight when heated over a gas flame and 
that it is only when it is strongly heated that it is 
converted into lime*: so the chalk ts strongly heated 
in an iron tube in a Lletcher hlow-pipe furnace : gas is 
more or less freely given olf; subsequently it is found 
that the chalk has become lime. The gas is tested 
with a taper, which it extinguishes, so it cannot be 
oxygen but may be nitrogen; its density is therefore 
compared with that of nitrogen and found: to be 
greater, so evidently it is a peculiar gas and *may he 
called chalk gas. If chalk consist of this gas and 
lime, it should be possible to reproduce chalk from 
them; so the gas is passed through a small weighed 
tube containing lime — the tube is found to get 
heavier. But lime and chalk are so much alike that 
it is dilfieult to say that chalk is formed : perhaps 
dissolved lime will act similarly; the gas is therefore 
passed into or shaken up with lime-water. The 
pi*ecipitate which forms looks like chalk and probably 
is but this remains to be decided. The discovery ct 
this behaviour of clialk gas is important as affording a 
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means of again comparing tlae gas from chalk with 
nitrogen. In working with lime-water it is scarcely 
possible to avoid noticing that a film forms on its 
surface ; by exposing a quantity of the lime-water a 
considerable amount of the precipitate is obtained : its 
resemblance to chalk having been established and the 
possible presence of chalk gas in air is suggested ; this 
and the precipitates previously obtained are collected, 
dried and then introduced into pieces of narrow hard 
glass tubing, connected to wash-bottles containing lime- 
water and on heating strongly by means of a blow- 
pipe flame, while air is sucked through to carry forward 
any gas into the lime-water, the white precipitates are 
again obtained, so no doubt remains that the original 
precipitates were chalk. Incidentally the discovery is 
thus made that afe contains something besides oxygen 
and nitrogeuf viz., chalk gas. 

It being thus established that chalk consists of two 
things, lime and chalk gas, at this stage it is pointed 
out how firmly these two constituents hold to each 
other in the challc. The absorption of tlie gas by the 
lime — its entire disappearance in fact — is commented 
on. Accurate determinations of the loss of weight on 
heating crystallised chalk (calc spar) should at this 
stage be carried out before the class, if not by the 
pupils, so that the numbers may be quoted and that it 
may become impressed on them that the proportions 
in which the lime and chalk gas are present is 
constant Their attention may be recalled to the 
oxides previously studied, it being pointed owt that on 
inspection these afford no indication that tliey contain 
oxygen: that here again the gas entirely loses its 
individuality on entering into union or combination. 
That oxides contain their constituents in fixed proper- 
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tious may be demonstrated experimentally by oxidising 
linely-divided copper and determining the increase in 
weight, lime being nsed as drying agent. In this way 
the characteristics of mn])ovMs are elucidated. Then 
the comparison may be made with air and the fact 
made clear that it behaves as a mere mixture. Still 
no reference should be made to elements. 

PuoBLKM V. To determine, lohat haffms when 
orycmic siihstanees are burnt, — The experiments thus 
far made liaxm shown that phosphorus and a number 
of metals burn in the air because they combine with 
the oxygen, ^forming oxides, heat b§ing given out as a, 
cmmqueiwc ; but that chalk when burnt is split up 
or decomposed into lime and chalk gas, this result 
being a eouserpumce of the heating alone, the air 
having nothing to d5 with it. It rdtnains to ascertain 
what liappeiis when organic substances mre burnt as 
these give no visible product beyond a little ashes. 
As in all eases when vegetable or animal substances 
arc burnt a certain amount of “char” is obtained, 
which then gradually brnns away, charcoal or coke is 
first studied. It having been discovered that the 
oxygen in air is the active cause of burning ih many 
cases, it appears probable that the air is concerned in 
the burning of charcoal, coal, etc. As when once set 
fire to these continue to burn, the charcoal is at once 
Iieated in oxygen : it burns, but no visible product 
is formed ; it therefore follows that if the charcoal is 
oxidised the oxide must be an invisible gas. How 
is this to be tested for? What gases are already 
known to the pupil ? How are these distinguished ? 
Oxygen is excluded. Is it perhaps nitrogen and 
is not perhaps the nitrogen in air merely used-up 
oxygen, as it were, produced by the burning of 
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organic substances ? Or is it perhaps that gas which 
was found in the air along with oxygen and nitrogen, 
which turned lime-water turbid ? This last being 
an easy test to apply is at once tried; as the lime- 
water is rendered turbid, to leave no doubt a sufficient 
amount of the gas is prepared and passed into lime- 
water and the precipitate is collected : it is found to 
"ive off chalk gas when heated and when the loss it 
suffers on heating is determined it is found to be the 
same as that suffered by the precipitate prepared from 
chalk gas. Thus the discovery is made that chalk 
gas is an oxide of carbon and that chalk consists of at 
least three things. 

It may be objected that to make the experiment 
in this manner takes too much time ; hut to this it 
may be answered'that such expeilments are precisely 
similar to tlK)se made in actual practice and that they 
exercise a most important influence in teaching the 
pupils to take nothing for granted, never to jump at 
conclusions and to rest satisfied if they progress 
surely, however slow the advance may be. 

The char from a number of organic substances 
may naw be burnt in oxygen and the gas passed into 
lime-water ; chalk gas is found in every case to be 
a product and hence the presence of a common 
constituent—carbon— in all is established. In burn- 
ing substances such as sugar, it is scarcely possible to 
avoid noticing the formation of a liquid product, so it 
is evident that chalk gas is not the only product of 
their combustion or carbon their only constituent 

Food materials generally having been found to 
contain '' carbon,*’ as they are obviously in some way 
destroyed within the body and it is known that air 
is necessary for life, the question arises, Whaf becomes 
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of food and why is air necessary for life ? Is the 
food, perhaps, in large part burnt up’’ within the 
body, thus accounting for the fact that our bodies are 
always warm ? The characteristic product of eom^ 
bustion of carbonaceous substances is therefore tested 
for by breathing into lime-water. The discovery thus 
made affords an opportunity for a digression and for 
explaining how plants derive their carbon from the 
air. 

[Problem VI, To determine what happens lohen 
sulphur is hiirnt , — From the results of the experi- 
ments with carbon, it appears probable that the 
disappearance of sulphur when burnt is also really due 
to its conversion into a gaseous oxide, so it is kindled 
and introduced into oxygen : if it be burnt over wafer 
in a bell jar in a spoon passing thi^ugh the stopper 
(a rubber cork), the water is seen to ris^^; if, on the 
other hand, it be burnt in a dry flask closed by a 
rubber cork carrying a gauge- tube, as suggested by 
Hofmann,^ the volume is seen to be almost unchanged 
after combustion. It follows, therefore, that the 
sulphur and oxygen unite and form a soluble product. 
Sulphur is next burnt in a tube in a current of 
, oxygen and the gas is passed into water; a solution 
is thus obtained having the odour of the gas and sour 
(acid) to the taste. The fact that carbon and sulphur 
—both non-metals — hehave alike in yielding gaseous 
oxides suggests tliat a comparison be made of their 
oxides: so the acid solution is added to lime-water; 
a precipitate is formed which redissolves on adding 

^ By burning carbon also in this way a most effective demonstra- 
tion IS given of the fact that no loss or gain of matter attends the 
change and that only heat escapes ; the results in the case of carbon 
and sulphur are particularly striking, as the products are gaseous and 
invisible. 
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more of the sulphur gas solution ; on the other hand, 
on adding the lime-water to the acid liquid, this latter 
after a time loses its characteristic smell There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that the sulphur gas does in 
some way act upon the lime. The discovery that 
the addition of more of the sulphur oxide leads to 
the dissolution of the precipitate which it first forms 
in lime-water suggests trying the effect of excess of 
the oxide of carbon on the lime-water precipitate ; this 
is done and the discovery is made that the precipitate 
gradually dissolves. The solubility of the new sub- 
stance may then be determined by passing the gas 
into water containing chalk in suspension, filtering 
and evaporating. This leads to the observation tliat 
oil heating the liquid a precij)itate is formed, which 
is soon found to<rbe chalk. An» opportunity is thus 
afforded of complaining the presence of so much chalk ” 
in water ; of demonstrating its removal by boiling and 
by means of lime-water: and the effect it has on soap. 

The observation that the oxides of both carbon 
and sulphur combine with lime suggests trying 
whether the one will turn out the other, so the 
solution of the sulphur oxide is poured on to chalk : 
effervescence is observed and on passing the gas into 
lime-water a precipitate is obtained. The production 
of this effect by the mVr solution suggests trying 
common vinegar — a well-known add substance. This 
also is found to liberate chalk gas and the discovery 
of an easy method of preparing chalk gas is thus made. 
The oxide formed on burning phosphorus, having 
previously been found to give an acid solution, is 
tried and it is found that it also liberates chalk gas. 
As a good deal of vinegar is found to give very little 
chalk gas, the question arises, Are there not acids to 
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be bought which will have the same effect and are 
stronger and cheaper ? On inquiry it is found that 
sulphuric acid or oil of vitrioh muriatic acid or spirits 
of salts and nitric acid or aquafortis may be bought 
and that these all act on chalk. The behaviour of 
chalk with acids affords a means of testing the lime- 
water precipitate obtained in working out Problems 
IV and V. In this manner the pupil is led to realise 
that certain agents may very readily produce effects 
which are only with difficulty produced by heating — 
that the chemical agent may produce very powerful 
effects. The ready expulsion of the oxide of carbon 
from the chafl?: suggests that other substances not yet 
studied, such as the metals, when treated with acids 
may behave in a special manner which will afford 
information as to tlfeir nature. At^this point, prior 
to making the experiments with the acids,*an explana- 
tion may be given of the names oil of vitriol, spirits 
of salts and aquafortis ; the processes by which they 
are made may be described and illustrated, without, 
however, any attempt being made to explain them 
from the chemical point of view. The sulphuric acid 
should be made from green vitriol and its behfiviour 
on dilution should be demonstrated as well as its use 
as a drying agent. 

Peoblem VII. To determine what happens when 
metals are dissolved in acids . — Iron, zinc, lead, tin, 
copper and silver may be taken. On pouring diluted 
oil of vitriol on to iron or zinc, the metal dissolves with 
effervescence; the gas is collected and when tested 
is found to burn. Thus a new gas is discovered, 
differing from all which have previously been studied, 
inasmuch as it is combustible; in order ; not to 
interrupt the study of the action of acids on metals, 
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however, its further examination is postponed for a 
while. Eesuming the experiments with metals, lead, 
tin, copper and silver are found not to be acted upon 
by diluted oil of vitriol. 

Muriatic acid, in like manner, dissolves iron and 
zinc and also tin with effervescence; the gas which 
is given off in each case exhibits the same behaviour 
as that obtained from iron or zinc and diluted oil of 
vitriol. Lead, copper and silver are not appreciably 
affected. 

Aquafortis is found to dissolve not only iron and 
zinc but also copper, lead and silver and to convert tin 
into a white substance — to attack all '"the metals, in 
fact, thus justifying its name. The gas which is given 
off‘ as the metal dissolves is observed to be coloured ; 
when it is colleeted over water, liowever, it is seen fco 
be colourless but to become coloured on coming into 
contact with air — -oxygen and nitrogen are, therefore, 
added to portions of the gas over water. In this 
manner, not only is a new gas discovered but also a 
test for oxygen; and opportunity is afforded of here 
calling attention to the fact that air behaves exactly as 
oxygen, that the oxygen in air appears to be unaffected 
by its association with nitrogen— that, in fact, it is 
uncombined. From these experiments it is obvious 
that metals and acids interact in a variety of ways. 
Finally, the dissolution of gold and platinum by aqua 
regia may be demonstrated. 

Peoblem VIIL To deteomimo what happens when 
oxides are acted w Sy Iii the course of the 

previous experiments a number of oxides have been 
prepared by burning various metals in air; these are 
found to he unchanged by water. The discovery that 
acids act on metals suggests a trial of the effect which 
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acids will have on their oxides ; so the oxides of xinc, 
iron, copper and lead are submitted to the action of 
the three acids previous^ used. .. Sulphuric acid is 
found to dissolve zinc oxide, iron rust and copper oxide 
but no combustible gas is evolved ; excess of the oxide 
may be used and the filtered liquid concentrated ; the 
crystals w’'hich separate may be examined and compared 
with those obtained by dissolving the metal in sul- 
phuric acid, etc. Litharge apparently is not changed 
by sulphuric acid but red lead is, although not dissolved. 
Muriatic acid being used, all the oxides are found to 
dissolve and in the case of red lead a greenish yellow 
gas is given *off possessing a most disagreeable smell ; 
this is noted as a case for study. The product from 
the lead oxides is observed to crystallise out' from the 
hot liquid on standing, so the un4issolved original 
product is boiled up with water and th« solution is 
filtered, etc. Attention is thus directed to the differ- 
ence in solubility of the products, hlext, aquafortis is 
used ; again all are dissolved, except the red lead, which, 
however, is obviously altered. In the case of the lead 
oxides the ijroduct is again less soluble than those 
afforded by the other oxides but more soluble than 
the product obtained on using muriatic acid. The 
pupil has already been led to realise that of two sub- 
stances capable of acting on a third, such as chalk gas 
and sulphur gas, which both combine with lime, one 
may be the stronger and may turn out the other, 
sulphur gas turning out chalk gas from chalk. A 
comparison of the three acids with the object of ascer- 
taining which is the strongest is therefore suggested— 
the metal or oxide is dissolved in one of the acids and the 
others are then added. No positive result is obtained 
in the case of zinc, iron or copper; but the solution 
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of lead in nitric acid is precipitated by muriatic and 
by sulphuric acid ; the precipitate caused by the former 
is found to dissolve in boiling water and to crystallise 
out in exactly the same way as the substance obtained 
from lead oxide and muriatic acid. The sulphuric acid 
product is found to be almost insoluble in water and 
also in muriatic and nitric acids ; these observations 
make it possible, by examining the behaviour towards 
muriatic and nitric acids of the products of the action 
of sulphuric acid on the lead oxides, to establish the 
fact that the product is the same whether lead be 
dissolved in nitric acid and sulphuric acid be then 
added or whether either of the oxides be treated with 
sulphuric acid. It is further evident that those acids 
which give difficulty soluble or insoluble products act 
with difficulty iP* at all on the ffietal. Other metals 
besides thos^e mentioned may be now studied and, a 
solvent being found, the acids wdiich do not dissolve 
the metal may be added to the solution. In this way, 
for example, the chloride test for silver is discovered. 

In experimenting with acids the pupils can hardly 
fail to stain their clothes and their fingers. The 
observation that acids alter colours serves to suggest 
experiments on the action of acids on colours, especi- 
ally those of leaves and flowers. The use of litmus, 
methyl-orange, cochineal, etc., may then be explained. 
As various oxides have been found to “ neutralise ” acids, 
the study of their effect on the colours altered by 
acids is suggested. Lastly, a few experiments with 
vegetable and animal substances, sugar, etc,, may be 
made, to demonstrate the corrosive action of oil of 
vitriol and aquafortis. 

Peoblem IX, To determine what happens vjlben 
the gas obtained by dissolving iron or zinc in sulphuric 
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or mtiriatic acid is burnt — *The gas has been observed 
to burn with a smokeless, odourless flame. To 
ascertain whether, as in all other cases of combustion 
previously studied, the oxygen of the air is concerned 
in the combustion, a burning jet of the gas is plunged 
into a dry cylinder full of oxygen, in which it is not 
only seen to continue burning but it is also noticed 
that -drops of liquid condense on the cylinder above 
the flame ; this immediately suggests that the product 
is a liquid. The jet is found to be extinguished in 
nitrogen, so evidently when the gas burns it forms an 
oxide. The experiment is repeated and the gas burnt 
in a bell jar full of oxygen over water : the water 
rises as the combustion proceeds, proving that the 
oxygen is used up. To collect a sufficient quantity of 
the product for exainination, the drifed ^ gas is burnt 
at a jet underneath a Plorence flask thro^igh which a 
stream of cold water is allowed to circulate: the neck 
of the flask is passed through the neck of a bell jar 
and the flask and bell jar are clamped up in an 
inclined position, so that the liquid which condenses 
may drop into a small beaker placed below the rim of 
the jar. What is the liquid ? It looks very lik^ water 
and* is without taste or smell. Is it water? How is 
this to be ascertained ? What are the properties of 
water ? The knowledge previously gained here be- 
comes of importance. It has been observed that frozen 
water melts at O'" Centigrade, that water boils at 100'' 
and that one cubic centimetre weighs one gramme at 
4° C. ; so the liquid is frozen by the ice-maker’s mixture 
of ice and salt, a thermometer being plunged into it so 

^ The importance of drying the gas is realised without difficulty, as 
previous observations have shown that the air is moist and as the gas 
is given off in presence of water ; lime may be used. 
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that the solid ice forms on the bulb : the melting-point 
is then observed. Subsequently, the boiling-point is 
determined^ a little cotton -wool being first wrapped 
around the bulb of the thermometer. Lastly, the density 
of the liquid may be determined. It is thus established 
that the gas yields water when burnt: the name of 
the gas may for the first time be mentioned and 
explained. The results thus obtaiixed leave little doubt 
that water is an oxide of hydrogen ; but in order to 
place this beyond doubt it is necessary to exclude 
nitrogen altogether. How is this to be done? Red 
lead is known to consist of lead and oxygen only; 
it readily parts with at least a portion of its oxygen ; 
so dried hydrogen is passed over red lead, which is 
then gently heated. Again a liquid is obtained which 
behaves as water, so there can be'^no doubt that water 
is an oxide ^of hydrogen. Water is not obtained on 
merely mixing oxygen and hydrogen; it is only produced 
when combustion takes place. To start the combustion 
a flame is applied to a small quantity of a mixture of 
the two gases: a violent explosion takes place. An 
opportunity is here again afforded of calling attention 
to the entire change in properties which takes place 
when the compound is formed. On heating red lead in 
hydrogen, lead is obtained, although on heating it alone 
the oxide loses only a portion of its oxygen ; and the 
'' reduction '' takes place very readily ; evidently, there- 
fore, hydrogen is a powerful agent. This observation 
suggests further experiments. Will it not be possible 
to remove oxygen by means of hydrogen from other 
oxides which are not altered on heating ? and will not 
other combustible substances besides hydrogen remove 
oxygen from oxides ? 

P.EOBLEM X. To determine what happens when 
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liydrogmi and otlwr eomhusUble stihstanees are heated 
ivith oxides . — Ziuo oxide, iron rust and copper oxide 
are now heated in a current of hydrogen: the first 
remains unaltered, the other two are seen to change, a 
liquid being formed which it cannot be doubted is 
water; the copper oxide evidently becomes reduced to 
copper. Is the iron rust similarly reduced to the 
metallic state? How is iron to be tested for? Iron 
is attracted by the magnet and when it dissolves in 
diluted oil of vitriol hydrogen is evolved. Applying 
these tests, no doubt remains that the iron rust is 
deprived of its oxygen. 

Litharge find copper oxide may then be mixed with 
soot or finely powdered charcoal and heated in tubes ; 
gas is given off which renders lime-water txirbid and 
metallic lead or copper is obvious]^ obtained. It is 
thus established that some but not all (p:ides may be 
deprived of their oxygen by means either of hydrogen 
or carbon. Opportunity is here afforded of explaining 
the manufacture of iron. 

Several dried combustible organic substances--r-sugar, 
bread and meat— may now be burnt with copper oxide 
in a tube the fore part of which is clean and which is kept 
cool : liquid is seen to condense while “ chalk gas ” is 
given off ; the liquid has the appearance of water and 
sufficient may easily be obtained to ascertain whether 
it is water. The presence of hydrogen in organic 
substances is thus discovered ; its origin from water 
may now be. explained and the double function of 
water in the ]plant and animal economy may be 
referred to — viz, that it both enters into the composi- 
tion of the animal and plant structure and also acts as 
a solvent. The combustion of ordinary coal gas, of 
alcohol, of petroleum, of oil and of candles, may then 
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be studied and the presence of hydrogen in all of 
these noted. 

Pkoblem XI. To determine wliethm' oxides such as 
water and chalk gas may he deprived of oxygen hy means 
of metals.- — It being found that hydrogen and carbon 
withdraw the oxygen from some but not from all 
metallic oxides, it follows that some metals have a 
stronger^ others a weaker, hold upon or " affinity '' to 
oxygen than has either hydrogen or carbon ; the 
question arises whether any and which metals have so 
much greater an affinity to oxygen that they will 
withdraw it from hydrogen and carbon. Copper and 
iron have been found to part with oxygen but zinc 
and magnesium did not, so these four metals may be 
studied comparatively. Steam is passed through a 
red-hot copper tube full of copper tacks : no change is 
observed. The experiment is repeated with an iron 
tube charged with bright iron nails : a gas is obtained 
which is soon recognised to be hydrogen and on 
emptying out the nails they are found to be coated 
with black scale. Zinc and then magnesium are tried : 
like iron, they are found to liberate hydrogen. Chalk 
gas is next passed over red-hot copper and is found to 
remain unchanged but on passing it over red-hot iron 
or zinc a gas is obtained which burns with a’ clear blue 
smokeless flame : this gas is not absorbed by milk of 
lime but on combustion yields chalk gas, so it evidently 
contains carbon and is a new combustible gas. Like 
hydrogen, it is found to afford an explosive mixture 
with oxygen. Finally, magnesium is heated in chalk 
gas: it is observed to burn and the magnesium to 
become converted into a blackish substance unlike the 
white oxide formed on burning it in air. But it is to 
be expected that this oxide is produced— to remove 
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it, as it is known from previous experiments to be 
soluble in muriatic acid, this acid is added : a black 
residue is obtained. What is this ? Is it not probable 
that it is carbon? If so, it will burn in oxygen 
yielding chalk gas. So the experiment is made. 
These experiments in which hydrogen is obtained from 
water and carbon from chalk gas afford the most 
complete “analytic'' proof of the correctness of the 
conclusions previously arrived at regarding water and 
chalk gas, which were based on “ synthetic " evidence ; 
taken together, they illustrate very clearly the two 
methods by which chemists determine composition. 

As hydrogen and carbon form oxides from which 
oxygen may be removed by means of some metals but 
not by all, the question arises, which has the greater 
hold upon or affinity^to oxygen— carbon or hydrogen? 
As it is the easiest experiment to perform, steam is 
passed over red-hot charcoal: a combustible gas is 
obtained which yields water and chalk gas when burnt, 
so evidently the hydrogen is deprived of its oxygen 
and this latter combines with the carbon, forming the 
combustible oxide of carbon. Will not carbon partly 
deprive chalk gas of its oxygen ? The experiment is 
made and it is found that it will. These results afford 
an opportunity of calling attention to and explaining the 
changes which go on in ordinary fires and in a furnace. 

Problem XIL To determine the composition of 
salt gas and the manner in 'which it acts on metals and 
oxides . — It has previonsly been demonstrated that 
spirits of salt or muriatic acid is prepared by acting 
on salt with oil of vitriol and passing the gas which 
is given off into water ; the solution has been found 
capable of dissolving various metals and oxides, chalk, 
lime, etc.:' as water alone does not dissolve these 
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substances the effect is apparently attributable to the 
dissolved gas, so it becomes of interest to learn more 
of this gas in order that its action may be understood. 
It is first prepared ; its extreme solubility in water is 
observed and also the fact that as it dissolves much 
heat is given out; and it is noted that although 
colourless and transparent it fumes in the air. How 
is its composition to be determined? Is there any 
clue which can be followed up ? Eeference is made to 
the previous observations and it is noted that its 
solution dissolves various metals with evolution of 
hydrogen; water alone has no such effect. Is this 
hydrogen derived from the water or from the dissolved 
gas ? The gas alone is passed over heated iron turn- 
ings and the escaping gas is collected over water : it 
proves to be hydrogen, so evidently salt gas is a com- 
pound of hydrogen with something else. How is this 
something else to be separated from the hydrogen ? 
Do not previous experiments suggest a method ? 
Yes, they have proved that hydrogen has a marked 
affinity to oxygen and now it is recollected that on 
treating muriatic acid with red lead — a substance 
rich iir oxygen — a greenish-yellow gas is obtained. 
The experiment is repeated on a larger scale and the 
gas is examined. If it is contained together with 
hydrogen in salt gas, perhaps salt gas will be obtained 
on applying a flame to a mixture of the two gases 
just as water is from a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen: the mixture is made and fired and the 
result leaves little doubt that salt gas does consist of 
hydrogen in combination with the greenish-yellow gas 
— chlorine. Whence is this chlorine derived — from 
the salt or the sulphuric acid ? 

The notes are again consulted and it is seen that 
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a solution, of silver in nitric acid gave a characteristic 
precipitate with muriatic acid but not with sulphuric, 
so salt solution is added to the silver solution and a 
precisely similar precipitate is obtained, leaving little 
doubt that the chlorine is derived from the salt. It 
is now easily realised that the iron and zinc dis|)lace 
the^ hydrogen of the dissolved hydrogen chloride. 
What happens when the oxides are acted on ? In 
addition to the metal they contain oxygen, which is 
known to combine readily with hydrogen, forming 
water ; is water formed ? Zinc oxide is therefore 
heated in hydrogen chloride; a liquid is obtained 
which behaves exactly as a solution of hydrogen 
chloride in water. When the action is complete and 
all that is volatile has been driven off by heat, a solid 
remains very like fused common s^lt — doubtless zinc 
chloride, since it is to be supposed * that as the 
hydrogen has taken the place of the zinc the chlorine 
has taken the place of the oxygen. What, then, 
is the action of hydrogen chloride on chalk? It 
evidently not only separates the chalk gas from the 
lime but also dissolves this latter. What is formed? 
Dry (unslaked) lime is therefore heated in a* current 
of hydrogen chloride. It behaves just as zinc oxide, 
yielding a liquid product— evidently a solution of 
hydrogen chloride in water, as it dissolves zinc with 
evolution of hydrogen and the residue is like that of 
zinc chloride. The important discovery is thus made 
that lime also is an oxide— that chalk, in fact, is a 
compound of two oxides ; the resemblance of lime to 
zinc oxide and magnesium oxide is so striking that 
the conclusion is almost self-evident that lime is 
probably a metallic oxide and it may be here pointed 
out that this actually is the case. The gradual dis- 
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CO very of the composition of chalk in the manner 
indicated is an especially valuable illustration of 
chemical method and serves to show how chemists are 
often obliged to pause in their discoveries and to 
await the discovery of new facts and methods of attack 
before they are able to completely solve many of the 
problems which are submitted to them. The solids 
obtained on dissolving zinc oxide and lime in muriatic 
acid and boiling down the solution, when all the 
water is driven off, are white solids lilce fused salt. 
But on exposure they gradually become liquid. In so 
doing they increase in weight and evidently behave 
like sulphuric acid. Probably water is absorbed from 
the air : no change takes place when they are kept 
over sulphuric acid or dry lime. In this way two 
new desiccating agents are incidentally discovered. 

Peoblem: Kill. To cMmmno the coiwpodtion of 
washing soda. — The study of this substance is of 
importance as introducing the conception of an alkali. 
The preparation of washing soda from salt is first 
described. On heating the crystals they melt and 
give off '' steam ” ; the exjDerinient is made in such a 
way that a quantity of the liquid is obtained sufficient 
to place beyond doubt that it is water. The water is 
found to be easily driven off on heating the crystals 
ill the oven and to constitute a very large proportion 
of the weight of the crystals. The conception of 
water of crystallisation is thus gained. On heating 
the dried substance to full redness in the platinum 
dish, no loss occurs. The residue dissolves in water 
and “ soda crystals '' may again be obtained from the 
solution, so that heat does not affect it. Perhaps acids 
which have been found to act so powerfully in otlier 
cases will afford some clue — on trial this is found to 
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be the case : a colourless, odourless gas is given off, 
which extinguishes a burning taper. Is this perhaps 
nitrogen or is it chalk gas? The lime-water test at 
once decides that it is the latter. So it is determined 
that washing soda, like chalk, is a compound of chalk 
gas — but with what ? With an oxide ? The dried 
substance is heated in hydrogen chloride: chalk gas 
is given off as before and' a liquid which is soon re- 
cognised as water saturated with hydrogen chloride. 
The residue dissolves in water and separates from the 
concentrated solution in crystals exactly like salt : in 
fact, it is soon recognised to be salt ; evidently, there- 
fore, that w’liich is present in salt along with chlorine 
is present in soda crystals along with oxygen, chalk 
gas and water. The preparation of the metal sodium 
from soda is tliefi explained. Acquaintance being 
thus made with compounds of chalk «gas with two 
different oxides, the question arises, which oxide has 
the greater affinity to the chalk gas ? Will lime 
displace sodium oxide from soda or mce mrsa ? On 
adding lime-water to soda solution, a precipitate of 
chalk is formed. What does the solution contain ? 
Lime-water contains lime in combination with water ; 
is the sodium oxide present in combination with water ? 
Soda is boiled with milk of lime (in an iron saucepan to 
avoid breakage) until it no longer affects lime-water ; 
afterwards the liquid is poured off and boiled down. 
The product is very unlike soda: it is very caustic 
and when exposed to the air becomes liquid. If it is 
a substance analogous to slaked lime, it should com- 
bine with chalk gas and be reconverted into soda ; 
this is found to be the case. Caustic soda is thus 
discovered. Chalk and lime are known to neutralise 
acids ; both soda and caustic soda are found to do so 
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and their effect oil vegetable colours is found to be the 
reverse of that of acids. At this stage the origin of 
the name alkali is explained and it is pointed out 
that the oxides which have been studied may be 
arranged in two groups of alkali-like or allcylie 
acid-forming or acidic oxides, the former being derived 
from metals, the latter from non-metals. The produc- 
tion oi salts by the union of an oxide of the one class 
with the oxide of the other class is then illustrated by 
reference to earlier experiments. 

The point is now reached at which the results thus 
far obtained may be reconsidered. The student has 
been led in many cases to make discoveries precisely 
in the manner in which they were originally made ; 
and it is desirable that at this stage, if not earlier, the 
history of the discovery of the cofhposition of air and 
water, etc., steuld be briefly recited. It is then pointed 
out that a variety of substances have been analysed 
and resolved into simpler substances^ — air into oxygen 
and nitrogen, water into oxygen and hydrogen, etc.; 
that these simpler substances thus far have resisted 
all attempts to simplify them further and are hence 
regarded as dements, A list of the known elements 
having been given, the diverse properties of the elements 
may he illustrated from the knowledge gained in the 
course of the experiments. The fact that when elements 
combine compounds altogether different in properties 
from the constituents are formed also meets with 
manifold illuvstration. Too little has been ascertained 
to admit of any general conclusion being arrived at 
with regard to the proportions in which elements 
combine but it is clear that they may combine in 
more than one proportion, since two oxides of carbon 
have been discovered and in the only cases studied— 
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vi55. copper oxide and chalk~tlie coiiipositioii has been 
found not to vary. The existence of various types of 
compounds has been recognised and a good deal has 
been learnt with reference to the nature of chemical 
change. But, above all, the method of arriving at a 
knowledge of facts has been illustrated time after time 
in such a manner as to influence in a most important 
degree the habit of mind of the careful student. Hew 
facts have been discovered by the logical application 
of previously discovered facts : the habitual and logical 
use of facts has been inculcated. This is all-important. 
It has become so customary to teach the facts without 
teaching ho^ they have been discovered that the great 
majority of chemical students never truly learn the 
use of facts ; they consequently pursue their daily 
avocations in a p^functoiy manner and only in ex- 
ceptional cases manifest those qualit^s which are 
required of the investigator ; their enthusiasm is not 
awakened and they have little desire or inclination to 
add to the stock of facts. It must not for one moment 
be supposed that the object of teaching chemistry in 
schools is to make chemists. Habits of regulated 
inquisitiveness, such as must gradually be acquired by 
all who intelligently follow a course such as has been 
sketched out, are, however, of value in every walk of 
life ; and certainly the desire to understand all that 
comes under observation should as far as possible be 
implanted in every one. 

Stage V . — The Quantitative Stage 

The quantitative composition of many of the sub- 
stances which have previously been studied qualitatively 
should now he determined— in some cases by the 
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teacher in face of the pnpils, so that every detail may 
be observed and all the results recorded; in other 
cases by the pupils. 

The composition of water is first determined by 
Dumas’ method; this may easily be done and fairly 
accurate results may be obtained in the course of a 
couple of hours. The results obtained by Dumas and 
subsequent workers should then all be cited and 
attention having been drawn to the extent to which 
such experiments are necessarily subject to error, the 
evidence which the results afford that hydrogen and 
oxygen combine in certain fixed and invarialle propor- 
tions to form water is especially insisted upon. 

The composition of chalk gas is next determined ; 
this also is easily done, as impure carbon ^ (lampblack) 
may be burnt and the hydrogen allowed for. Again, 
attention is directed to the results obtained by skilled 
workers and the evidence which they afford that 
chalk gas never varies in composition. 

The composition of copper oxide has already been 
ascertained ; it may be redetermined by reducing the 
oxide in hydrogen : in fact, in determining the com- 
positiom of water. 

The lead oxides may be reduced in a similar 
manner, the oxide obtained by igniting wdiite lead as 
well as red lead and the brown oxide obtained by 
acting on red lead with nitric acid being used. In 
this way it is ascertained that the browm oxide is the* 
highest oxide; the loss in weight which this oxide 
suffers when ignited may then be determined. 

Tabulating the results thus obtained, after calculat- 
ing with what amount of the particular element that 
quantity of oxygen is associated which in water is 

^ Electric light carbon is a better material. 
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combined with one part by weight {‘imit weiffht) of 
hydrogeHj numbers such as the following are obtained:— 

1 part of liydrogen is eomliined with 8 imrts of oxygen in W'ater 
3 „ carbon „ „ S „ „ chalk gas 

31*5 „ copper ,> *> S u j> copper oxide 

103*5 „ lead „ „ 8 „ ,, lead oxide (litharge) 

» jj jj » 8 „ „ „ (brown). 

These clearly illustrate the fact that elements 
combine in very different proportions and the results 
obtained with the lead oxides afford also an illustration 
of combination in multiple proportion. 

The amounts of silver and lead nitrates formed on 
dissolving silver and lead in nitric acid are next 
determined by evaporating the solutions of known 
weights of the metals in porcelain crucibles on the 
water -bath and then drying uiitil^ the weight is 
constant ; accurate results may easily be obtaiiied and 
these two exercises afford most valuable training. .The 
nitrates are subsequently evaporated with muriatic 
acid and the weights of the products determined. 
What are these products? Does the metal simply 
take the place of the hydrogen in hydrogen chloride 
as zinc does when it dissolves in muriatic acid ? If 
so, the products are silver and lead chlorides and it 
may be expected that the same substances will be 
obtained- — that the same increase in weight will be 
observed when, say, silver is combined directly with 
chlorine as when it is dissolved in nitric acid and the 
solution is precipitated with muriatic acid or salt. 
Silver is, therefore, heated in chlorine and is found to 
increase in weight to the same extent as when it is 
dissolved in nitric acid, etc. : a given weight of silver 
precipitated by salt is also found to increase to the 
same extent as when it is directly combined with 
chloriney The composition of silver chloride having 
■ ' % ■ ' 
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thus been ascertained, the amount of chlorine in salt 
is determined. The composition of salt being as- 
certained^ purified dried washing soda is converted 
into salt and also the amount of chalk gas which it 
contains is determined : from the data, the composition 
of sodium oxide may be calculated. In like manner 
the composition of lime may be ascertained by con- 
verting chalk into chloride by igniting it in hydrogen 
chloride and then determining the chlorine in the 
chloride; the same method may be applied to the 
determination of the composition of the oxides and 
chlorides of zinc, magnesium and coppei'j^ 

Discussing these various results, and comparing the 
quantities of oxygen and of chlorine which combine 
with any one oi^ the metals examined, it is seen that 
in every case about 3 5 ’4 parts of chlorine takes the 
place of eight parts of oxygen. Combination in tc- 
ciprocal proportions is thus illustrated and by consider- 
ing the composition of chalk and washing soda it may 
be shown that this applies equally to compounds of 
two and to compounds of three elements. As 35-4 
parts of chlorine is found in every case to correspond 
to eight parts of oxygen, it is to he expected that 
hydrogen chloride contains one part of hydrogen in 
combination with 35*4 parts of chlorine; a solution 
containing a known weight of hydrogen chloride is, 
therefore, prepared by passing the gas into a tared flask 
containing water and the chlorine is then determmed. 

It being thus clearly established what are eqxdmlent 
weights of elements, the conception of equivalents may 
be further developed by exercises in aeidimetry carried 
out by the pupils themselves. The proportions in 
which washing soda and hydrogen chloride interact 
may be determined by mixing solutions of known 
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strength until neutralisation is effected • if the solution 
be evaxjorated and the chloride weighed, the results 
may be used in calculating the composition of hydrogen 
chloride ; they serve, in fact, as a check on the con- 
clusions previously arrived at as to the composition of 
washing soda and hydrogen chloride. Solutions of 
sulphuric and nitric acid may be similarly neutralised 
and, the amounts of sulphate and nitrate formed having 
been ascertained, the equivalents of the acids may be 
calculated on the assumption that the action is of the 
same kind as takes place in the case of hydrogen 
chloride. Determinations of the strengths of acids, 
etc., may then be made. In a similar manner the 
volumetric estimation of silver may be taught and the 
percentage of silver in coinage and other alloys deter- 
mined. 

Such a series of quantitative exercises^as the fore- 
going, when carried out before and to a considerable 
extent ly the pupils, undoubtedly affords mental dis- 
cipline of the very highest order and is effective of 
good in so many ways that the value of such teaching 
cannot be over-estimated. The failure to grasp quanti- 
tative relationships which examiners have so frequently 
to deplore is without question largely, if not alone, due 
to students' entire ignorance of the manner in which 
such relationships have been determined. Moreover, 
the appreciation by the general public of the principles 
on which quantitative analysis is founded would 
certainly be directly productive of good in a multi- 
plicity of cases. 
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Stage VI. — Studies of the fliysiccd properties of gases 
in comparison with those of liquids and solids. The 
molecidar and atomic theories and their application. 

A series of quantitative experiments on the effect 
of heat on solids, liquids and gases should now be 
made, which should be followed by similar experi- 
ments on the effect of pressure ; the similar behaviour 
of gases and the dissimilar behaviour of liquids and 
solids is thus made clear. The condensation of 
gases is then demonstrated and explai:|jied ; also the 
conversion of solids and liquids into gases and the 
dependence of boiling-point on pressure and temperature. 
RegnaulPs method of determining gaseous densities is 
studied and the method of determining vapour densities 
is illustrated; The molecular constitution of a gas is 
now discussed ; the phenomena of gaseous and liquid 
diffusion are studied and a brief reference is made to 
the kinetic theory of gases ; then Avogadro's theorem 
is expounded and applied to the determination of 
molecular weights ; and eventually the atomic theory 
is explained and the manner in which atomic weights 
are ascertained is brought home to the pupils. The 
use of symbols must then be taught. Finally, the 
classification of the elements in accordance with the 
periodic law should be explained. 

It is all-important that at least a large proportion 
of the experiments in each of the stages should be 
made by the pupils ; but even if this were not done 
and the lessons took the form of demonstrations, much 
valuable instruction might still be given. 

The majority of pupils probably would not proceed 
to the fifth and sixth stages ; but those who perforce 
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must terminate their studies without gaining any 
knowledge of chemical philosophy should unfailingly 
be led to make a few simple quantitative experiments : 
for examj)le, to determine silver volumetrically ; and 
the method of determining the composition of water 
and chalk gas should be demonstrated in their presence. 
And it may be added that if only the examples in Stages 
I and II and Problems I to V of Stage III were 
thoroughly worked out, most important educational 
training would be given and much valuable informa- 
tion as to the nature of common phenomena would be 
gained. 

The com]^ete course would undoubtedly take up 
considerable time but so does a satisfactory mathe- 
matical or classical course of study and it is absurd 
to suppose that useful training in^ science is to be 
imparted in a few months. If instructton be given 
in the manner suggested at all generally, it will be 
necessary, however, to 'modify the jpresent system of 
testing results. Pupils could not be expected to pass 
at an early age examinations such as are at present 
held and awards would have to be based chiefly on 
an inspection of the classes at work and of notb-hooks 
and on mm wee questioning. But all are agreed that 
the present system of payment on results tested by a 
terminal examination is a most unhealthy one and 
that a more rational system must be substituted for it. 
I may suggest that if members of the staff of science 
colleges, such as are now established in so many towns, 
could be appointed siupervising inspectoo^s^ whose duty 
it would be to advise teachers in schools and oceasion- 
ally to inspect the teaching in company with the 
permanent inspector, it would be possible to secure 
the assistance of a body of men who are in touch with 
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scientific progress and conversant with the improve- 
ments which are being effected. A man w^ho “ once 
an inspector is always an inspector” of necessity must 
get into a rut and will escape from the wholesome 
leavening and rousing influence which is always more 
or less felt by those whose office it is to follow the 
march of scientific progress. 

It should also here be pointed out that the great 
majority of the experiments and exercises described 
may be carried out with very simple apparatus and 
with sHght provision in the way of special laboratory 
accommodation. In but very few cases^is there any 
production of unpleasant smells or noxious fumes. 
It is, in fact, a mistake to supjiose that an elaborately 
fitted laboratory is in every case essential for successful 
teaching: much niight be done in an ordinary school- 
room provided with a demonstration bench for the use 
of the teacher, a draught closet over the fireplace, a 
sink, a rais^ed table for balances (raised so that the 
teacher might see what was going on), a cupboard for 
apparatus and a long narrow bench provided with 
gas-burners at which, say, twenty pupils might stand 
ten a side. At present the Science and Art Depart- 
ment will not recognise " practical cliemistry ” unless 
it be taught in a laboratory fitted up in a certain 
specified manner and their regulations are such as to 
enforce the provision of expensive laboratories in alj 
cases where it is desired to obtain the grant. If 
greater latitude in fittings were allowed, more attention 
being paid to the character of the work done and less 
to the tools with which it is accomplished, probably 
much less money would be wasted by inexperienced 
school authorities in providing special laboratories 
and there would be much greater readiness displayed 
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to enter on the teaching of experimental science. The 
course which has been sketched out is one which 
doubtless might well be modified in a variety of ways 
according to circumstances. Thus many simple 
exercises , in mechanics, in addition to those directly 
mentioned, might be introduced into Stage II, and 
the mechanical properties of common materials might 
be somewhat fully studied at this stage in districts 
where engineering trades are largely established and 
where such knowledge would be specially valuable. 
In like manner the physical effects of heat on 
substances might be studied in Stage III instead of 
Stage VI. ’^And there are other chemical problems 
and simple exercises besides those described which 
might be substituted for some of them or included in 
the course. « « 

Probably, however, it would be found- undesirable, 
if not impossible, as a rule, to continue the teaching 
of chemistry proper much, if at all, beyond the stage 
indicated in this scheme. Other subjects will have a 
prior claim should it ever be deemed essential to 
include in a comprehensive scheme of school education 
the elements of the chief physical and biological 
sciences ; it certainly is of primary importance to 
introduce at as early a period as possible the con- 
ception of energy and to explain the mechanical 
theory of heat, so that later on it may be possible to 
* discuss the efficiency of heat and other engines ; and 
until the laws of the electric current are understood, 
the subject of chemical change can never be properly 
considered. 

In many cases, where it is convenient or desirable 
to continue the chemical studies, it probably will be 
advanta.geous as a rule that they have reference to 
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specific (local) requirements — uj, to agriculture ia 
schools in agricultural districts ; to food materials and 
physiology in the case of girls especially, etc. But in 
any case more consideration must be paid, in the 
future, in schools where chemistry is taught, to educa- 
tional requirements — the teaching must have reference 
to the requirements of the general public; and it 
must be remembered that the college, not the school, 
is the place for the complete study of a subject. 


XVII 


EXERCISES ILLUSTRATIVE OE AE ELEMENT- 
ARY COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 

The scheme put forward in the report presented last 
year by the Committee sufficed to indicate the kind 
of instruction likely to inculcate Imbits of observing 
correctly, of reasoning from observation Md of setting 
new questions and obtaining answers thereto by 
experiment and observation : habits which it is now 
generally admitted are of great consequence in the 
struggle for existence and which cannot be acquired 
except through training in the methods of experimental 
science. ISTevertheless, it has been felt that ‘detailed 
directions how to proceed were necessary for the use 
of the less experienced teachers and that even those 
who fully sympathise with the proposals already made 
would welcome the more complete display of the 
^system. I have therefore obtained the permission of 
the Committee to append the following suggestions to 
their report, in amplification of certain parts of the 
scheme already published. 

It is obviously impossible to sketch more than a 
small portion of a complete programme of instruction ; 
the portion now offered is that appropriate to the 
■ 34'5 , ■■ . ■ ■■ . ■ 
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earliest stage in whicli quantitative studies can be 
engaged in : its study can be commenced by children 
of fair intelligence when 9 or 10 years old. It is an 
essential feature of the scheme that it has reference 
to common things, the object being to lead children 
to engage in the rational study of the objects which 
are daily brought under their notice. 

Time to he devoted to Tlxperimental Studies and 
Mode of Teaching. — Erequently during the past year 
the question has been put to me, '' How much time is 
to be devoted to such science teaching ? ” and 
complaint has been made of the difficulty of dealing 
with large classes of children, of keeping them 
employed and of providing the requisite space and 
appliances. 

The question as to time will ever continue to be 
put until the fundamental fallacy which hitherto has 
retarded the progress of experimental teaching in 
schools is discarded, viz. that sufficient training in a 
scientific siiBject can be imparted in the course of a 
term or two. This undoubtedly is the view enter- 
tained in the majority of schools — girls’ schools in 
particular. It is well known, for example, that of 
the many hundred students who each year present 
themselves at the London University Matriculation 
examination, the vast majority have had but a fevj 
months' comhing in chemistry, mechanics or physics, 
although they have bad lessons in arithmetic and like"^ 
subjects during tl\Oi whole period of their school career. 
It was long a superstition that to pass in chemistry 
all that was necessary was to have read some one of 
the small text-hooks and a very large proportion of 
matriculants have doubtless had only such preparation. 
The fact is that our schools hitherto have been all but 
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entirely in the hands of those who have had a purely 
classical or mathematical training and who have 
gained their knowledge by reading ; teachers thus 
trained, cannot realise that the useful effect of science 
teaching is only attained when the instruction is 
carried out on entirely different lines: they cannot 
realise that accurate experimenting is the essential 
feature in the system ; that knowledge gained by 
mere reading is and can be of little use, as in acquiring 
it the mental faculties which it is desired to exercise 
never become trained. It must be recognised by all 
who have charge of schools that, in order to secure 
the due development of those faculties which science 
teaching alone can affect, the instruction must be 
imparted from the very beginning ami during the entire 
period of the school ^career, # 

If this be done, many of the diffictil ties hitherto 
encountered may disappear. Probably it will be 
found advantageous, at least in the earlier stages, 
rather than disadvantageous, to devote but a short 
time during any one lesson to actual experimental 
work. There is no doubt that far too much is usually 
attempted; that too many facts are brought under 
the student’s notice in the course of the lesson, the 
result being a blurred mental picture destitute of 
sharp outlines. After considerable experience I am 
^ satisfied that it is difficult to proceed too gradually— 
it may almost be said too slowly. 

The following two sets of instructions are given by 
way of illustration ; it is not pretended that they are 
complete nor is it suggested that the exercises should 
be worked through either exactly in the order in which 
they are stated or completed by all pupils ; the teacher 
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must determine which are suitable for the particular 
set under instruction. 

Studies of Water and Common Liquids " 

1. Make every effort to elicit from the pupils by 
question and answer all that they have noticed with 
regard to water. Induce them to take advantage of 
any opportunities the neighbourhood affords of ob- 
serving water and its effects. Let them ascertain the 
area covered by the school-house roof and the amount 
of water which falls on it when it rains; institute 
systematic observations of rainfall and embody the 
data ill arithmetical exercises. Call attention to the 
different yearly rainfall in different parts of the 
country and poiirt out the influence of hills and 
mountains : bt outline maps be coloured, so as to 
indicate the different rainfall of different districts. 

2. Call attention to the geographical distribution 

of water, etc. ; also to the work which it does in nature 
(cf. Geilde’s Geognifpliy, Huxley’s Physiography, 

etc.), illustrating this part of the subject—especially at 
an inlaM school — by lantern photographic slides of 
ships, sea-coasts, Niagara Palls, etc. 

3. Call attention to the disappearance of water, i.e. 
the drying up of rain, the drying of clothes, etc., and 
lead the pupils to notice that this takes place most 
quickly in hot weather and in warm places ; then let 
them pour water into a clock glass placed either over 
a saucepan in which water is boiled by a gas-burner 
(or petroleum or spirit lamp, if gas be not available), 
or in a small gas cooking-stove ; they will see that the 
water evaporates, leaving a certain amount of residm^ 
[At this stage experiment on the extent to which water 
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evaporates out of doors and iudoors under different 
conditions and at different times of the year by exposin 
water in weighed glass (crystallising) dishes about 
4 inches in diameter and weighing at intervals, 
call attention to the fact that in certain states of the 
weather things become damp and that moisture is 
sometimes deposited on the windows in cold weather; 
then let the condensation be noted of a liquid 
tinguishable from water which occurs, for instance, 
when a closed flask filled with water and ice is exposed 
in a room. Let some seaweed enclosed in a muslin 
bag be hung up out of doors where it cannot be wetted 
by rain and have it weighed daily. At the same 
have the temperature, direction of the wind and char- 
acter of the weather noted. Later on have the dry 
and wet bulb thermometer read Haily. Have the 
changes in weight of the seaweed and tlfo dry and wet 
bulb thermometer readings represented by curves. 
Lead the pupils to contrast and discuss^ the results.] 
The experiment should then be repeated with a known 
quantity of water and a weighed glass dish, so as to 
determine the amount of residue ; the character of the 
residue should be noticed. Discuss the origili of the 
water and point out whence the residual matter may 
have come. Next, if a well water was taken, let a 
local river or pond water be examined in a similar 
, way, then rain water and, if possible, sea water. 

4. Let an ordinary 2-oz. narrow-mouth stoppered 
bottle, having a nick filed down the stopper, be filled 
with each of the waters and weighed; and let the 
operation be repeated several times with each water, 
so that the esc^erimenial error may be ascertained ; it 
will be found that the different waters, sea -water 
excepted, have practically the same density. At this 
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stage, aritlimetical exercises relating to the weight of 
known bulks and mce mrsa of water, the quantities 
of dissolved solids present in given bulks of various 
waters, etc., may advantageously be set ; these .should 
be solved practically by actual measurement in as 
many cases as possible. 

5. Fext ask, But what becomes of the water when 
driven off by heat ? '' If it have not been noticed' that 
water collects (condenses) on some object near at hand, 
let a cold object be held over boiling water, then let 
water be boiled in a glass flask connected with a glass 
condenser. Afterwards have water distilled in larger 
quantity from a tin (2 -gallon) can. The density of 
the distilled water should then be determined and its 
behaviour on evaporation. Data would thus be ac- 
cumulated renderirrg it possible to'' explain the drying 
up of water under ordinary conditions, the origin of 
rain, the differences between waters from various 
sources and the method of separating water from the 
associated foreign matters will have been brought home 
to the minds of the pupils. 

6. As the water is heated to boiling in the flask, if 

attentionP be paid to all that occurs, it will probably be 
noticed that bubbles separate from the water, rising 
up through it and escaping at the surface ; frequently 
the bubbles adhere for a time to the flask. Let the 
experiment be repeated in such a way that the some- 
thing which escapes from the water can be collected 
and measured ; for example, a 2 -gallon tin can having 
been fiUed with water, insert into the neck a rubber 
cork through which a bent tube is passed, 

place the can over a burner, introduce the upturned 
end of the delivery tube into a basin of water and 
insert a small jar over it. Heat to boiling. An air- 
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like substance will gradually be driven off but it will 
be noticed that after the water has been boiling for 
some time it ceases to give off gas ; let the amount of 
gas collected be measured and have the experiment 
repeated several times. As the gas does not continue 
to come off on boiling the water, it would seem that 
it is not a part of the water — there is so little of it — 
but merely something dissolved in the water ; it is 
like air, as the water had been in contact with air- 
may it not be air? Let the boiled water be poured 
out into a galvanised iron pan and after it has been 
exposed to the air for several hours let it be again 
boiled. The water which previously no longer gave 
off gas will probably now yield as much as before. It 
will thus be discovered that water dissolves air as 
well as the solid * matters with Which it comes in 
contact and the presence of air in watei^will he recog- 
nised, This knowledge will be of value later on when 
the existence of animals and plants under water comes 
to be considered. 

7. Attention having thus been directed to the 
solvent action of water, let special experiments be 
made on its solvent action, using salt, sugar, suet, 
washing soda, alum, tea and coffee, field or garden soil, 
clay, chalk or limestone, gypsum, etc. ; known quan- 
tities of the filtered solutions should be evaporated to 
dryness and the residues dried (conveniently in a 
small gas cooking-oven) and weighed. Opportunity 
will be afforded to call attention to the separation of 
some of the substances from solution in definite shapes, 
ie. crystals ; show these under the microscope as well 
as home-made cardboard models of some of them. Let 
larger crystals of alum be grown and call attention to 
sugar crystals. Natural crystals of calcite, gypsum, 
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pyrites, quartz, fluorspar, etc., would *be appropriately 
shown at this stage. The question may then be put, 
Does the water which passes through the body dissolve 
anything V' By evaporating urine and determining 
the amount of dried residue it would be found that a 
good deal of matter passes away from the body in 
solution. 

8. Having directed attention to the different be- 
haviour of different waters with soap, let determinations 
be made of the amount of alcoholic soap solution 
required to produce a lather in distilled and other 
waters. Directions for performing the soap test are 
easily obtained from a book on water analysis and the 
operation is one of extreme simplicity. 

9. Other liquids should now be compared with 
water, such as metiiylated spirit, turpentine, petroleum, 
salad oil, vin^Jgar and perhaps the common acids — 
muriatic, nitric and sulphuric — -also. The noticeable 
differences between these and water — ap>pearance, 
odour, taste in dilute solution— having been registered, 
their relative densities should be determined; also 
their behaviour towards water and towards each other, 
their behaviour when heated on the water-bath in 
comparison with that of water, their behaviour when 
burnt, their behaviour when boiled together with 
water in a flask attached to a condenser and their 
solvent action in comparison with that of water should 
be ascertained. 

10. Having given an account of the origin, etc., of 
the various liquids examined and having alluded to 
the presence of alcohol in beer and wine, demonstrate 
the separation of alcohol from beer by distillation ; then 
describe the production of alcohol by fermentation and 
carry out the experiment, first with sugar and yeast, 
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then with malt ; explain tliat yeast is an onjammi ; 
either show it under the inicroscope or enlarged photo- 
graphs of it. Alake several mixtures of alcohol and 
water and let the relative density of each be deter- 
mined;* then exhibit a table of relative densities of 
spirit solutions of various strengths. Let a measured 
amount of beer be distilled, have the distillate made 
up with distilled water to the hulk of tlie beer taken 
and let its density be determined ; reference being 
then made to the table of relative densities, the strength 
of the alcoholic distillate could be ascertained and 
thus the amount of alcohol in beer would be determined, 
11. The behaviour of water when' heated may now 
be further studied. Attention having been called to the 
thermometer as an instrument which enables us to judge 
degreevS of heat, watei should be heated and the gradual 
rise of the meTcury column of the thermonieter noted, as 
well as the steady position which it assumes when the 
water boils. In the same way boiling water should be 
allowed to cool and the fall of the mercury column 
noted ; further cooling should then be effected by 
means of ice, so that opportunity might be given for 
the stationary position to be observed which the fcolumn 
eventually takes up and maintains so long as unmelted 
ice is present. Having specially directed attention to 
these /‘ fixed points,” describe the construction of the 
thermometer. Next let a quantity of water be distilled 
from a flask or can having a thermometer in its neck 
and let the steady position of the mercury throughout 
the distillation be observed. Also let water be frozen 
by means of a mixture of ice and salt ; the “ tempera- 
ture” of the freezing mixture having been ascertained, 
the thermometer bulb should be inserted into the 
water which is being frozen (in a test tube), so that 
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the ice may form around its bulb ; the temperature 
should be noted during freezing and also during the 
subsequent melting of the ice. Do this out of contact 
with the refrigerating mixture. 

12. Let the relative density of ice be determined, 
ie. after showing that although '' lighter '' than water 
ice is “heavier ” that turps, let a cylinder partly filled 
with turpentine be counterpoised and after the 
temperature has been lowered by immersing the 
cylinder in ice water, note the position of the turps, 
tlien introduce a few pieces of dried ice, note the rise 
of the turpentine — thereby determining the volume of 
the ice — and subsequently weigh in ordbr to ascertain 
the weight of ice introduced. Have the result thus 
obtained checked by subsequent observation of the 
bulk of water which is obtained when the ice melts. 
The expan shn of water on freezing liaving thus been 
observed, the bursting of pipes in winter may be 
explained ; and attention may also be directed to the 
destructive ^effects on rocks produced by the freezing 
of water ; the extent to which ice floats may be dis- 
cussed and arithmetical problems may be set which 
will lead the pupils to realise the extent to which the 
volume changes when water changes its state. 

13. Let the relative density of water and the other 
liquids he determined at O'" C. and at a higher tempera- 
ture — that at 0“ by weighing and that at the higher 
temperatui'e by observing the expansion of the liquids 
in. bulbs with graduated stems of known capacity — lot 
curves be constructed showing the relation between 
temperature and volume. 

14. Let spirit, turpentine, petroleum and vinegar 
be distilled ; the temperature during distillation being 
observed, the gradual rise especially in the case of 
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spiritB and j^etroleum will be noted. Fractionally 
distil several times some quantity of spirit and of 
petroleum ; let the relative density of each separate 
fraction be determined and let the water separated 
from the spirit be characterised by freezing it and 
determining the melting-point of the ice and the boiling- 
point of the liquid which is obtained when the ice melts. 

15. Having directed attention to the fact that heat 
is ^Aised up'’ in melting ice and boiling water, let 
determinations be made of the amounts, following 
Worthington’s Practical Physics, for example. 

Studies of Chcdk and other Cornrmn Solids. 

1. Call attention to the use made of lime in building 
and its production ^’rom chalk or limestone ; slake a 
lump of lime ; exhibit specimens and pictures of chalk 
cliffs or quarries and limekilns— if not to be seen in 
the district Point out on a geological map those 
parts of the country in which chalk occurs and those 
where limestone is met with. Explain how chalk is 
supposed to have been formed ;• show pictures of the 
forms which are present in it — if possible,* micro- 
scopic slides. Explain that whitening, which is 
purchasable everywhere, is but kevigated chalk, 
describe its preparation and let chalk and sand be 
separated by kevigatiom 

• 2. Let the conversion of chalk into lime be studied 

quantitatively. For this purpose 3 to 5 grams of 
dried whitening should be weighed out in a small 
platinum dish and heated to full redness in the comredy 
dish during an hour over a Fletcher-xirgand-Bunsen 
burner: the dish is then removed from the burner; 
after about ten minutes, when cold, it is weighed; 
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the bottle A. The cork having been inserted, connection 
is established by means of the flexible tube 0 with the 
bottle D. The side tube E having been so adjusted 
that tKe end e is on a level with the watei’ in the 
bottle D, the measuring cylinder H is . so placed that 
any water which runs from e may be collected in it 
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and the bottle A is then carefully tilted so that the 
acid may gradually run out of the tube B into A ; gas 
is at once given off and expels water from D. As the 
water sinks in D the side tube E is lowered so 
that its orifice remains about on a level with the water 
in D. The water is then measured. Several experi- 
ments should be made and the results should he 
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compared by calculating the volume of gas which 
would have been obtained, supposing, say, 100 grains 
of the chalk had been dissolved. 

5. In this way it is ascertained that is 

clmmctermd by (1) yielding between 56 and 57 per 
cent, of lime, which increases by about 3“3 per cent, 
when slaked; and (2) by yielding about 22,000 cubic 
centims. of chalk-gas per 100 grams when dissolved 
in acid. 

6. Comparing lime with chalk, it is found that if 
the chalk be thoroughly burnt no gas is evolved on 
dissolving the recently slaked lime in acii; this result 
serves at least to suggest that tlie gas which is given 
off when chalk is dissolved in acid is perhaps expelled 
during the converi^on of chalk int(,x lime. The loss in 
weight which^oecurs is therefore determined and when 
it is ascertained that it is very nearly tlie same as that 
which clialk suflers when hiiriit, no room is left for doubt 
that the same substance is dispelled by heating and by 
dissolving the chalk in acid. The experiment is very 
easily carried out in small bottle or conical flask 
provided, with a tube to contain acid and closed by a 
cork through which pass a narrow tube bent at a right 
angle and a small drying tube full of cotton wool. 
The chalk is weighed out on thin paper and dropped 
into the flask, a little water is poured on to it and the 
acid tube is introduced, after which the cork is* 
inserted. The bent tube is closed by a small stopper. 
On tilting the flask, acid escapes and attacks the chalk ; 
the spray is prevented from escaping by the cotton 
wool. When the action is at an end, air is sucked in 
through the narrow bent tube to disjflace the chalk- 
gas ; finally the loss in weigl.it is determined. Such 
an apparatus gives admirable results. 
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7. Marble may then be examined in a similar way ; 
as it is found to behave both on heating and when 
dissolved in acid much as chalk does, it may be pre- 
sumed •to consist of chalk-stuff.' Next, limestones 
should be taken; the result obtained with them may 
be lower owing to their containing clay, etc. ; but this 
is to a large extent rendered evident by insoluble 
matter left on treating with acid. Let the percentage 
of chalk-stuff in the limestones be calculated from the 
results which they afford, assuming the results obtained 
with chalk to be practically those afforded by pure 
chalk-stuff. ^Lastly, direct attention to the occurrence 
of crystals (calcite) in limestone rocks, to stalactites, 
etc, ; show specimens and have them examined : the 
results will show that they also consist of chalk-stuff 

8. Having pointed out that chalC consists of shells, 
etc., of sea-aniiiials, coral and shells of v^ious kinds— 
oyster, cockle, limpet — should be given for examination ; 
all these will be found to give results ffoin which it 
may be inferred that for the most part they consist of 
chalk -stuff. Egg-shell and lobster or crab shell, in 
like manner, will be found to yield lime when burnt 
and to behave much as chalk does towards ahid; but 
the presence of a certain amount of ‘'animal’’ matter 
will be evidenced by the blacking on heating and the 
insolubility of a certain proportion in acid. 

9. Ordinary bone, gypsum, clay and rocks other 
than chalk or limestone rocks are next gi-ven for study, 
in order that it may be discovered that the behaviour 
of chalk-stuff is peculiar and characteristic and that 
there are many varieties of natural solids. Eough 
estimates of the amount of chalk in soil may be made 
by determining the amount of chalk -gas evolved on 
treating the soil with acid. 
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compared by calculating the volume of gas which 
would have been obtained, supposing, say, 100 grains 
of the chalk had been dissolved. 

5. In this way it is ascertained that chalk-stuff is 
characterised by (1) yielding between 5G and 57 per 
cent, of lime, which increases by about 3o per cent, 
when slaked; and (2) by yielding about 22,000 cubic 
centims. of chalk-gas per 100 grams when dissolved 
ill acid. 

G. Comparing lime with chalk, it is found that if 
the chalk be thoroughly burnt no gas is evolved on 
dissolving the recently slaked lime in acicJ^; this result 
serves at least to suggest that tlie gas which is given 
ojf when chalk is dissolved in acid is perhaps expelled 
during the conver^on of chalk intQ lime. The loss in 
weight whicli^occurs is therefore determined and when 
it is ascertained that it is very nearly tlie same as that 
which chalk suffers when burnt, no room is left for doubt 
that the same substance is dispelled by heating and by 
dissolving the chalk in acid. The experiment is very 
easily carried out in .a small bottle or conical flask 
providec} with a tube to contain acid and closed by a 
cork through whicli pass a narrow tube bent at a right 
angle and a small drying tube full of cotton wool. 
The clialk is weighed out on thin paper and dropped 
into the flask, a little water is poured on to it and the 
acid tube is then introduced, after which the cork is‘‘ 
inserted. The bent tu])e is closed by a small stopper. 
On tilting the flask, acitl escapes and attacks the chalk ; 
the spray is prevented from escaping by the cotton 
wool. When the action is at an end, air is sucked in 
through the narrow bent tube to displace the chalk- 
gas; finally the loss in weight is determined. Such 
an apparatus gives admirable results. 
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7* Marble may then be examined in a similar way; 
as it is found to behave both on heating and when 
dissolved in acid much as chalk does, it may be pre- 
sumed ^o consist of chalk- stuff. Next, limestones 
should be taken ; the result obtained with them may 
be lower owing to their containing clay, etc.; but this** 
is to a large extent rendered evident by insoluble 
matter left on treating with acid. Let the percentage 
of chalk-stuff in the limestones be calculated from the 
results which they afford, assuming the results obtained 
with chalk to be practically those afforded by pure 
chalk-stuff. ^Lastly, direct attention to the occurrence 
of crystals (cal cite) in limestone rocks, to stalactites, 
etc. ; show specimens and have them examined : the 
results will show that they also consist of chalk -stuff. 

8. Having pointed out that chalK consists of shells, 
etc., of sea-animals, coral and shells of v^ious kinds — 
oyster, cockle, limpet — -shonld be given for examination; 
all these will be found to give results fpm which it 
may be inferred that for the most part they consist of 
chalk -stuff. Egg-shell and lobster or crab shell, in 
like manner, will be found to yield lime when burnt 
and to behave much as chalk does towards ahid ; but 
the presence of a certain amount of animar’ matter 
will be evidenced by the blacking on heating and the 
insolubility of a certain proportion in acid. 

► 9. Ordinary bone, gypsum, clay and rocks other 

than chalk or limestone rocks are next gwen for study, 
in order that it may be discovered that the behaviour 
of chalk-stuff is peculiar and characteristic and that 
there are many varieties of natural solids. Eough 
estimates of the amount of chalk in soil may be made 
by determining the amount of chalk-gas evolved on 
treating the soil with acid. 
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10. In a hard- water district, the residue from the 
water will probably look more or less like chalk ; its 
behaviour when heated with acid and when strongly 
heated should therefore be determined and local boiler 
or kettle scale should then be studied as chalk was 
previously. 

11. In this manner, a large number of data will be 
accumulated which render it possible to discuss the 
origin of chalk, to explain the presence of chalk-stuff in 
water and its withdrawal from water by animals, etc. 

The study of chalk in the manner indicated would 
make it possible for the student (1) to comprehend 
the principle of the method followed by chemists in 
characterising substances wherebj; they are led to 
discover distinct forms or species ; (2) to realise not 
only that there are compomids but also that such 
substances have a fixed composition; and (3) the 
entire difference in properties beUveen a compound 
and its constituents would have been brought out most 
clearly by comparison qf chalk-stuff with its constitu- 
ents — lime and chalk -gas. The chalk studies, in 
fact, should serve to incite the student's curiosity and 
should lead to further inquiries being undertaken as 
to the composition of other substances and the 
characters of their constituents and as to the nature 
of other changes ; and with regard to the metliod of 
undertaking inquiries into the composition of other 
substances, the important results obtained in the case 
of chalk by studying the it undergoes 

would serve to illustrate the importance of studying 
change as a means of determining composition. 

It cannot be denied that otily well-informed, 
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thoughtful teachers could give useful instructiou iu 
accordanee with the foregoing schemes ; but this is 
scarcely an objection. The amount of special training 
rec[uir(?d to carry out the experimental portion would 
not, however, be great; and there is no reason 
such instruction should not be given in schools where 
there is no special science teacher engaged — although 
the services of such a teacher would undoubtedly he 
necessary if instruction in accordanee with the more 
complete scheme embodied in the report presented 
last year by the Committee were carried out in its 
entirety. • 

The suggestion that it will probably be found 
advantageous at least in the earlier stages, rather thiin 
disadvantageous, t(i devote but a jshort time during 
any one lesson to actual experimental ^ork (cf page 
B46) would be realised in practice if the experimental 
science lesson were associated with the measurement 
or practical arithmetic and drawing lessons ; and it is 
difficult to imagine that this is not possible. Suppose 
a set of twenty-four pupils to «be at the disposal of a 
teacher during an entire morning or afternpon, in a 
properly appointed room of sufficient size, and that 
they are set to work to carry out the experiments 
with chalk, described on page 356. Several — -say vsix 
—might be told off to weigh out in platinum dishes 
• the necessary quantities of whitening and having then 
placed the dishes on Eletcher burners or in a muffle, 
they would return to their places ; at the end of an 
hour they would remove the dishes and after leaving 
them during ten minutes to cool would weigh them. 
To determine whether any change took jjlace on further 
heating, they would reheat the dishes during say half 
an hour, at the expiration of whieli time, as soon as 
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the dishes Avere cool, they would weigh them again. 
As soon as the first set of six Iiad weighed out the 
chalk, a second set of six miglit be set to work in a 
precisely similar way if the necessary apparatus were 
available; if^not at Ksome other exercise involving the 
use of the balance. 

Tlie nature of the experiments which each set were 
engaged in perforniing should be made known to the 
wliole class and all tlie data sliould be written up on 
a blackboard. Each pupil slioukl write out an account 
of the experiments and of the results ; opportunity 
would thus be given to compare the results of tlie six 
or twelve separate experiments. At the next lesson 
the Uvo remaining sets of the class Avould carry out 
the same experiments. Each pupil would thus liave 
the advantage j:)f perforniing one or other of the ex- 
periments and of knowing what results had been 
obtained by a, number of fellow-students. If necessary, 
two pupils miglit be set to perform one experiment, 
care being taken that they took equal parts in it ; and 
thus the whole class of twenty-four might complete 
the experiment or experiments in a lesson. 

Those of the class who at any time were not 
actually engaged in carrying out the experiment might 
he occupied in other ways, cjj. in measuring distances, 
in drawing figures of stated dimensions, etc., in de- 
termining areas, in determining relative densities, in - 
working out arithmetical problems or in writing out 
notes and answers to questions. It avouIcI not be 
difficult as the class progressed to devise an infinite 
number of problems and exercises the data for Avhich 
Avere derived from experiments performed by the class. 

If only one such lesson Avere given per week, a 
single teacher and an assistant might deal with 240 
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pupils or with half that number if each class had 
two lessons per week— a much better course ; working 
on a similar plan, much u>seful work might be done 
even iif the course of two hours. 

With regard to the appointments for such work, 
the schoolroom should be provided with simple 
working benches in addition to the ordinary desks 
and forms. A narrow table might be placed across 
one end of the room — preferably on a raised platform 
• — at which the teacher could sit and on which the 
balances couid be placed ; the teacher would then be 
able to supervise the weighing and secure that due 
care were taken of the balances. A narrow bencli 
(of deal, into which^ paraffin had been ironed/’ so as 
to waterproof it) might be fixed against jind along the 
wall at either side of the room. This should be fitted 
with simple cupboards and drawers for apparatus and 
if possible with gas taps ; and at a suitable distance 
from the wall and above the table there should be a 
bar, carried by brackets affixed ^o the wall, from which 
various apparatus, small scales, etc., could be suspended. 
A simple draught arrangement should and might easily 
he fitted at each working place, so that no unpleasant 
or noxious fumes need escape into the room. At the 
other exid of the room it would be desirable to have a 
• demonstration table and behind this, against the wall, 
a draft closet at one end of a bench at the other end 
of which was a capacious sink. It would be well also 
to have a sink within the closet, which could be made 
use o^ for instance) in washing out a sulphuretted 
hydrogen apparatus. A muffle furnace at the side 
of the ordinary stove would be a most valuable 
adjunct. 
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The cosb of carrying out experiments such as have 
been suggested remains to be considered. 

The chief item is undoubtedly the balance. Useful 
work may be done at a very early stage of the nfeasure- 
nient lessons with scales costing five or six shillings, 
as suggested by Professor Worthington ; but their use 
for quantitative chemical work such as is comprehended 
in the foregoing scheme is entirely to be deprecated. 
The acquisition of the habit of weighing carefully and 



exactly is in itself a discipline of the utmost value, to 
which every boy and girl should be subjected. It is 
all important, therefore, that a fairly good balance 
should be used and that the utmost care in its use 
should be efijoined. When not in use the balance 
should be covered over with a cardboard box. Becker's 
No. 51 (Eig. 2) and No. 67 balances, to be had from 
Towiisoii and Mercer, the English agents, are to be 
strongly recommended, the former being probably the 
more suitable as the pans are carried by bowed " 
wires, giving more room for maui])ulatioii, when, as iu 
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•deterniiniiig relative densities by the hydrostatic method, 
a bridge to carry a glassful of water is ])]aced across 
the scale-pan. No. 51 costs £1: 17: 6 ; No. 67 
£2 : Is. A suitable set of weights (No. 31), from 500 
grams downwards to centigrams, costs 18s. 4d. Even if 
six balances w^ere provided — and such a dumber would 
suffice for a large class — the cost would be but £18. 

A convenient size of platinum divsh to use is one 
about |- inch deep and 2 inches wide, weighing, with 
a light cover, about 20 grams. At a normal price of 
platinum such a dish would cost about 25s., so that a 
considerable number, might be provided for an outlay 
of £10. Such dishes last a long time when pro- 
perly used, and are still of value when damaged 
(Note A). 

A water oven far drying would cost about £1 ; one 
of Fletchers small air ovens for drying costs l7s. 6d. 

Fletcher’s Argand Bunsen burners, with tripod, are 
to be recommended as superior to the ordinary burners 
for school work. The smaller size ensts 2s.; the 
larger 3s. Suitable black rubber tubing for use with 
these burners, I- inch in diameter, costs about 9d. per 
foot. A pair of iron crucible tongs costs Is. 

The apparatus for measuring the gas evolved on 
dissolving chalk in acid would cost about 7s., including 
a 500 cubic centim. measuring cylinder. 

Glass basins about 3 inches in diameter cost 4d. 
♦ each; clock glasses, 6 inches in diameter, 5s. per 
dozen.’ '' 

60 cc. burettes cost 3s. 6d. each. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the cost of the few 
remaining articles required for the suggested experi- 
ments, as they are well known. An expenditure of 
£50 would certainly cover the cost of apparatus 
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required by a class of, say, twenty-four ; and this^ 
would suffice for the use of several such classes. 

Note A. — The unfortunate rise in the price of 
platinum, which makes the purchase of any number of 
platinum vessels for school use out of the question, has 
led me to make a number of experiments in the hope 
of substituting silver ; but, as was to be expected, this 
has proved to be impossible. I find, however, that 
porcelain may be iised, provided that the heating be 
effected in a muffle furnace. Small thin hemispherical 
porcelain capsules may be obtained from the dealers, 
about the size of the platinum dishes specified, wdiich 
are more suitable than porcelain crucibles for the 
experiment. Such dishes may also be used in studying 
tlte eflect of heat qii organic substaiices, the char being 
burnt in the muffle furnace. 
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THE TEACHING OE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

In order that children may acquire scientific hahits, 
they should be led to look around them and take note 
of all the wrious objects which present themselves to 
view ; lists of such objects having been prepared, their 
several uses having been as far as possible understood and 
much simple infor^iation as to their origin, etc., having 
been imparted by reading lessons and practical demon- 
strations, a stage will be reached at which the children 
can themselves begin to determine the properties 
of common objects, generally by memmemmi. The 
measurement lessons in the first instance may be of 
the simplest kind. Much ingy be done with the aid 
of a boxwood scale divided into tenths of an inch on 
the one edge and into millimetres on the other ; with 
the aid of such a scale; children may learn to measure 
accurately and may he taught the use of decimals and 
the relation between tbe English and the metric system. 

• Obviously such work might well form part of the 
arithmetic lesson and there can be fio doubt that 
“ practical arithmetic ” lessons would often be far more 
easily mastered and be more interesting than are the 
dry problems of the hooks. It is easy also to take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by these lessons 
to impress useful information. 
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of so costly a balance for school use, I hold to be quite 
unwarrantable ; schools have no hesitation in charging 
for the use of books and a charge of lialf a crown a 
year wquld more than cover their cost, if it were not 
possible to provide weighing appliances as part of the 
school furniture. I have been told that you cannot 
trust boys to use so delicate an instrument as that I 
advocate ; and probably you cannot, if you wait until 
they have grown past control : but I believe that the 
difficulty Will not arise if the instruction be given to 
children when quite young. 

Having learnt to measure and weigh exactly, the 
children may*^e set to examine things generally. One 
of the best exercises that can be devised consists in 
weighing and measuring rectangular blocks of different’ 
kinds of wood and*then reducing the results so as to 
ascertain the weights of equal bulks ; iiil^this way the 
cliild is led to realise that in the several varieties 
different amounts of the w^ood-stuff are packed into the 
same space; that some woods are than otliers. 

The relative densities may then be calculated, taking 
the lightest as standard; and 91so their densities, is. 
the quantity of wood-stuff in the unit of wolume, 
choosing several different units both of mass and of 
volume. The data thus obtained may be made use of 
in many ways, e,g. in setting arithmetical problems 
as to the weights of planks, etc., of various sizes ; and 
lessons may at the same time be given a§ to the uses 
and characters of the different woods, the trees from 
which they are obtained, etc. In a similar manner, 
common liquids may be studied comparatively with the 
aid of a simple “ density '' bottle, constructed by filing 
a nick down the glass stopper of an ordinary 2 oz. 
narrow-mouth bottle, which may also be used in 
' ' 3b. . : ; - 
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detcmiioiiag the relative density of solids of irregular 
shape. Children are thus put in possession through 
their own efforts of a series of numerical data whereby 
various materials may be characterised and can be led 
to understand that it is possible to convey exact 
information by quoting these numerical data. 

It is almost supertiiious to point out that when the 
use of the balance has been learnt, a stage is reached 
at which the study of levers and other simple 
mechanical powers may very properly begin ; and that 
the determinations of densities of liquids serve as an 
appropriate introduction to Hydrostatics.^ 

Measurements of another kind, which afford most 
valuable training, are those effected with the aid of a 
thermometer. It is most important that the use of 
this instrument * should be generally understood — 
especially by woineii. It is astonishing how few 
])eople know the temperature at which water boils ; 
and how mysterious an instrument to most is the 
clinical thermometer. Practice having thus been 
acquired in making ^measurements and considerable 
knowledge having been gained of properties of common 
materials, I would advocate the quantitative study — 
especially by girls — of the effect of heat on vegetable 
and animal food materials and subsequently on earthy 
substances and metals : such exercises would serve as 
an appropriate introduction to the study of chemical 
change, whifli at this stage should he entered on more 
particularly with the object of developing the reasoning 
powers. I j)ropose to give two examples by way of 
illustration — the one relates to the discovery of the 
composition of air ; the other to the discovery of the 
composition of chalk. 

In considering air, it is the practice with most 
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teachers, I believe, to explain, and iii some cases 
demonstrate, how oxygen may be pi'^pared find how 
brilliantly many snbstances burn in it ; air is then 
stated to be a mixture of oxygen with nitrogen in 
certain proportions and certain of this statement 
are advanced. Although much interested in the 
statements and delighted at witnessing the firework 
displays which attend combustion in oxygen, the young 
student is not much the wiser for such lessons.: a 
certain amount of jorepared food ” has been put into 
his or her mouth but no understanding acquired as to 
how it has been prepared or whence it came, I 
advocate an entirely different course : I would not say 
one word as to what air is or as to its having any- 
thing to do with combustion but would lead the 
scholar to discover that air is concerned in many 
common changes which apparently occur spontaneously 
and to understand how the discovery that this is the 
case is made. Having directed attention— to the 
manner in which animal and vegetable substances 
gradually decay and are destroyed when burnt-^ 
to the rusting of iron, etc., would propose that 
such changes should be experimentally investigated 
and suggest that as iron -rusts so readily when moist, 
the rusting of iron should be first examined ; then 
would come the question, “ But how is this to be 
4one? '' Having become so habituated to the use of 
the balance and to express facts by niuiierical data, 
the student would appreciate the advice, '' Let us see 
whether the balance will not aid us; let us endeavour 
to ascertain whether the iron gains or loses in weight 
during rusting.’' A clock glass or saucer is therefore 
weighed; some iron borings or nails are put upon it 
and the weight ascertained ; and as iron is known to 
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rust more rapidly when wet, the borings or nails, are 
wetted and set aside to rust. After several days the 
rusted iron is dried in an oven and weighed: it is 
found that the weight has increased, whence itr follows 
tlmt somei/img J^v7?i somcw/iere has been added to the 
iron. Thus a clue has been gained and following the 
example of the detective in searcl) of a criminal this 
clue is at once followed up. '' Where did the some- 
thing come from ? It might be the water : but is 
there no other possible ‘offender?’ Yes — the iron 
rusted in air.” This suggests the experiment of 
exposing wet iron in air in such a way as to ascertain 
whether the air is concerned in the rusting. Some 
borings are tied up in a piece of muslin and the bag 
is hung from one end of a piece of stout wire, bent 
round at the opposite end so as to foriii a foot ; the 
wire is set upright in a dish full of water and a large 
pickle jar is inverted over it, the mouth of the jar in 
the water. Jhe iron is thus sliut up over wafer along 
with air. Gradually the iron rusts and concurrently 
the water rises in the jar — sliowing that the air is 
concerned, as no rise is observed in a comparison 
experiment without the iron. But after a time the 
water ceases to rise; measi?.rement shows that only 
about one-fifth of the air disappears. Clearly, there- 
fore, the air is concerned. The experiment is repeated 
and the same result obtained; fresh iron is put intou 
the residual**^ air and still no change results; hence it 
follows, that although the air plays a part in the 
rusting of the iron, the air as a whole is not active 
hut only one-fifth part of it, which serves to suggest 
that the air is not iiniform luit has Gonsider 

the importance of the lesson thus learnt ; the number 
of discoveries made by a few simple quantitative 
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experiments ; the insight into exact method which is 
gained by a thoughtful worker. 

To pass to my second example — the discovery of 
the composition of chalk : how is this to be effected ? 
I would call attention to what is known about 
chalk by people generally — what it is like, where 
it occurs and what it is used for and ask whether 
there is no wmll - known fact connected with chalk 
which will serve as a clue and enable us to apply 
our detective’s method. One of the great’ uses of 
chalk is for making lime, which is got by burning 
chalk. Is there anything known about lime which 
shows that it differs from chalk? Yes, when wetted, 
it slakes and much heat is given out, whilst chalk is 
not altered by wetting ; when tlie experiment is made 
quantitatively, lime* is found to incfease about 33 per 
cent in weight on slaking. Let us tfien study the 
conversion of chalk into lime by burning and as our 
unaided eyes tell us nothing, let us call, in the aid of 
a balance. A weighed quantity of chalk is strongly 
heated and is found to grow lighter ; after a time, no 
further loss is observed and wlien this is the case, the 
loss amounts to, say, about 43 per cent ; on Repeating 
the experiment, the samie result is always obtained 
and therefore it cannot be an accident that the 
loss amounts to only about 43 out of every 100 
parts of chalk. What conclusion are we to draw ? 
Evidently that the stuff* composing chailc consists of 
lime-stuff plus something else which is driven off* 
when the chalk is burnt. What is this something — 
can’t we catch it as it is given off? [We can, but 
the experiment is difficult, requiring special appli- 
ances, owing to the higher temperature required to 
burn chalk in a close vessel] If not, is there no 
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other clue which can be followed ? Yes, there is. 
It is to be supposed that at an earlier stage in the 
experiments attention will have been directed to the 
way in which discoveries were made in early times : 
to the fact that various substances were found to act 
oil each other, giving new substances ; and that when 
a new substance was discovered its action on the 
previously known substances was studied. Tliat in 
this way various acids were discovered ; and that 
it was found out that these were powerful solvents 
of metals, earthy substances, etc., — of chalk, among 
other substances. What happens to chalk when thus * 
dissolved in an acid ? The experiment "is tried and 
it is found that an air-like substance or gas escapes 
as the chalk dissolves. How does lime behave with 
acid ? It is fountl on trial to dissolve but no gas is 
given off. May it not be then that the gas wliich is 
given off when clialk liecomes lime is also given off 
when chalk is acted on by acid ? Let us lind out 
how much gas is given off in this latter case. A 
weighed quantity of chalk is dissolved in acid and 
the gas measured, a simple apparatus being used, like 
that figui’ed in the last liritisli Association Eeport 
(that shown on p. 357); it ^ is found, when several 
experiments are made, that, on the average, about 
22,000 cubic centimetres of gas are given off per 
100 grams of chalk — chalk is thus shown to be ^ 
characterised not only by the percentage of lime 
which it yields but also by the amount of gas wdiich 
it affords when dissolved in acid. 

What is the weight of the gas that escapes ? The 
experiment is carried out [by means of a very simple 
apparatus] and tlie all -important discovery is made 
that the weight of the escaping gas is just about what 
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was lost Oil buming chalk. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that the gas thus studied is ‘‘the 
something” which is given off when chalk is burnt. 
If so, perhaps it may be possible to reassociate this 
gas with lime and produce chalk. Lime is therefore 
exposed in an atmosphere of the gas and the increase 
in weight determined ; it is eventually ascertained 
that the lime increases in weight to the extent 
required on the assumption that it is reconverted 
into chalk and on examining the product it is found 
to behave as chalk both when heated and when 
‘ dissolved in acid. Thus the problem is solved and 
it is determined that chalk-sUiff consists of lims-stuf 
and chalk-gas: I employ these terms advisedly and 
advocate their use until much later a stage is reached 
when systematic nolnenclature can be advantageously 
made use of. • 

In talking about chalk, it may be pointed out that 
chalk is believed to consist of skeletal remains and 
shells of sea animals and when the composition of 
chalk has been ascertained the suggestion comes 
naturally to examine shells. When their behaviour 
on burning and towards acid is studied quantitatively, 
results are obtained whifh place it beyond doubt that 
they consist essentially of chalk -stuff. The chalk 
studies thus become of very great importance and 
^ may be made to cover a wide field. 

It is not to be denied that there difficulties 
connected with such teaching as that I am advocating 
but it is a libel on the scholastic profession to assert 
that the difficulties are insuperable. I am sure that 
in this case the old ever-true saying may be quoted ; 
“ Where there's a will there’s a way.” Such teaching 
has not yet been given simply because there has not 
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yet been the will to give it ; becanse its value has 
not yet been appreciated. 

But there must be less class -teaching, more in- 
dividual attention ; an adequate proportion ^'of the 
school time must be devoted to the work ; and 
properly trained, sympathetic teachers must be called 
in to give such instruction. 

When scientific nietliod is taught in schools, 
there will inevitably be a great improvement in 
school teaching generally ; it will be carried on in 
a more scientific maimer and new metJiods will be 
introduced. Indeed, I have already learnt from a 
headmaster in whose school experimental science 
teaching is receiving much attention, tliat tlie leaven- 
ing effect on the teachers of some other subjects in 
the school is quite remarkable aiul that they are 
clearly being led to devise more practical modes of 
teaching. 

Photograjliy and the iautern, also, are modern 
weapons of great power, wliicli often enable us to 
clothe the dry bones of otherwise unattractive 
siibjlicts with pleasing ’drapery. And here the parent 
can often intervene with great effect. 


XIX 


HOW SCIEXCE MUST BE STUDIED TO 
BE USEFUL 

• 

There is but one way of studying science properly — 
that is, to come personally into contact with the facts. 
And my first duty^s a lecturer is to warn you against 
merely attending lectures for the purpose. Lectures 
only become of real value when those who hear them 
know a good deal of the subject already. I am 
satisfied that if freely indulged in during early studies 
they are, as a rule, productive of miicli harm. The 
knowledge of method and the^ discipline afforded by 
laboratory studies are factors of primary iinportance 
which meet with no consideration in a lecture course. 

Attendance at lecttPres may almost be said to be 
a fashionable craze of the day — they are certainly 
frequented by many as a mild and moral form of 
• entertainment, affording opportunity of indulging in 
intellectual dissipation in a manner whitih is peculiar 
to this country. And, still more remarkable, per- 
suading ourselves into the belief that we have learnt 
something, after attending them, we offer ourselves up 
for examination with an ardour which the Chinese can 
scarcely rival ; and examiners pocket their consciences 
and write complimentary reports on the results. Still 
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more serious is the fact that in the eyes of School 
Board and other authorities controlling the education 
of our country the qualifications of a teacher are 
certificates, more certificates, as many certificates as 
possible — to paraphrase the sailor’s wish — even though 
these may have been gained by mere attendance at 
short courses of lectures : such is our inability to dis- 
tinguish between shadow and substance. 

If we are to do our work at home properly and to 
carry on our fair share of the business of the world 
in competition with foreigners — not forgetting our 
xlmerican cousins, who promise to be by far the most ^ 
serious among our competitors in the future — -sounder 
views as to what constitutes true education must 
prevail. To this end we must seriously study the 
problem. Our ScKooi Boards must cease to wrangle 
perpetually over the question whether or to what 
extent religious dogmas shall be taught in our schools 
and must occasionally find time to show some slight 
interest in matters i)ertaining to sound education, 
thereby setting an example to their weaker brethren 
upon whom no elective responsibilities rest. At the 
outset we must order ouiv studies piirnarily on utili- 
tarian grounds, for cannot rullow our character as 
lU’aetical Englishmen to sufier much longer under the 
reproach that our system of education in schools of 
wliatever grade, while the most unpractical possible, ^ 
also shows tire most complete disregard of the value 
of theory. Eusldn did not exaggerate when he wrote : 

Modern ‘ Education ' for the most part signifies 
giving people the faculty of tliiiikiug wrung on every 
conceivable subject of iinportance to them/’ 

Be it reuieuiliered that all branches of natural 
science are ])ased on facts slowly and patiently 
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accumulated by experiment and observation, truth 
having been sifted from error but gradually and ofteii- 
tinies with great difficulty ; and it is unreasonable to 
suppose that the results of the prolonged labours of 
innumerable inquirers can be properly brought home 
to and usefully assimilated by untrained workers in 
a few short hours. Experience shows that they are 
not. Those among us who have occupied the always 
disappointing and oftentimes very painful office of 
examiner all know this perfectly well and are bound 
to admit that our system of examinations is farcical, 
if not fi‘audulent, in the majority of cases, as a 
means of encouraging the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge — by which I mean knowledge that can be 
used. 

Knowledge alone is not power ; Ifut the knowledge 
how to use knowledge is. As Huxley *puts it, '' The 
great end of life is not knowledge but action/’ 

Ko one would attempt to learn cai;pentering or 
cooking or dressmaking by attendance at lectures, 
although occasional lectures might be very useful to 
students of such subjects. InSeed, what kind of a 
carpenter would a man be who had attended *lectnres 
in wffiich a full set oi carpenter’s tools had been 
exhibited and the use of each hurriedly defined and 
illustrated but whose practical knowledge had been 
^gained by merely whittling pieces of wood with his 
pocket-knife ? » 

Yet it is ]Drecisely on these lines that popular 
lecture courses are usually conducted ; and elementary 
'^practical” courses in chemistry, for example, have 
hitherto had about as much connection with the study 
of the subject from the practical side — i.e, the side of 
practice— as my ideal carpenter's course, in which he 
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spends his time in whittling some/’ has to carpentry 
as practised by carpenters. 

You must go direct to the bench and work hard 
there, if you wish to learn that which will be^of use 
to yon. But you must be careful neither to attempt 
too much nor to he in too great a hurry to learn. 
Again, to quote Huxley, '' What men need is as much 
knowledge as they can assimilate and organise into a 
train for action ; give them more and it may become 
injurious.” 

Lecturers almost invariably fail to take into con- 
sideration the rate at which mental digestion takes 
place; only observant teachers know how marvellously 
slow a process it is. University Extension lecturers 
are among the greatest sinners in tliis respect^ — not 
only the youn^’ liedglings who try their ’prentice hands 
at the work but also the old hands; the greatest 
sinners are often the popular favourites, simply 
because the - public enjoy a performance which is 
full of incident. So long as lectures are regarded as a 
form of rational amusement this is all well and good ; 
when it becomes a question of education, the case is 
altered. 

I notice that it is customoa-y in University Exten- 
sion courses to preface the syllabus —itself an invention 
of the enemy — with a list of text-books. To those 
about to begin the study of science, I would, however, ,, 
say in the w'drds of Funeh — Don’t! Don’t look at a 
text-book; avoid most of them as you would poison. 
Their methods are tis a rule detestable and destructive 
of all honest effort towards development of powers of 
self-helpfulness ; the worst otlendcrs usually being 
such as are written by those who have felt a want ” in 
connection with some particular exauiinatioiL Leave 
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it to those who are not called on to do work in the 
world to learn np facts. Let your efforts be to learn 
how to accomplish >some thing. 

If J were to give you a list of “text-hooks” it 
would be somewhat as follows: First I should 
strongly advise you to read Herbert Spencer’s Essay 
on Education (Williams & Horgate), costing Is. lid., 
so that you may have clear ideas on the subject of 
education. It is a book tliat every one should study 
and from which much may be learnt as* to why 
scientific habits and knowledge are of such extreme 
use to us in our daily life. 

Then, you should read the essays and lectures on 
scientific and sanitary subjects by tlie celebrated 
naturalist-divine, Charles Kingsley. From these you 
will without effort^gain much instruction in scientific 
method — far more than from any dozefi modern text- 
books — besides much healthy and sound advice and 
information of practical and moral value. * 

Next would come a liberal course of detective 
literature, beginning perhaps with Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“Murder in the Eue Morgue ’’•and other such stories 
in his Tales of Mystery and. Imaginatmi ; then 
passing on to Gabori^i — in the original French, if 
possible— and later writers of repute in this province 
of literature. Study such hoolcs—do not merely devour 
them as exciting stories, until you clearly understand 
their method; and seek to criticise theip, for they are 
often full of faults. 

If you also read Euskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
with appreciation at this stage you will be further 
strengthened in pursuing your studies in the proper 
spirit: especially the advice he gives as to reading 
should be followed ; and Carlyle, studied in moderation, 
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will Lere be of' service iii aiding you to form your 
character. 

Then read as much as you can of the lives and 
doings of discoverers, explorers and inventers — of 
searchers after truth generally. In fact, your object 
should be to awaken within yourselves the spirit of 
tlie discoverer, tlie spirit of the explorer, the spirit 
of the inventor and of the investigator ; to gain some 
inkling of their motives and methods. If you are to 
progress you must understand how pirogress has taken 
place. You must learn how knowledge is gained if 
you are to learn how to use it and you iniist approach 
its study in the proper moral attitude. Nearly all the 
failurCvS of students are due to disregard of this. 

There is but one technical work that I would 
recommend all to"' master at an early period in their 
elieinical studies — tluit is Black’s tract on 31ag7iesia 
Alba, published in l7b5, of which a reprint is now 
procurable from Clay, of Edinburgh, price Is. 6d. 

It is probably the most perfect and philosophical 
statement of tlie work done in the course of an original 
inquiry ever written and must serve as a model for 
all time/ 

Now to apply this doctrine^>to your work. Follow- 
ing the auti-scientilic p)ractice which has arisen from 
putting new wine into old bottles — from attempting 
to teach science by old-fashioned and even discredited ~ 
literary methods and, it cannot be denied, from laziness 
and the desire to do things with as little trouble to 
ourselves as possible, when we lecture to beginners we 
more often than not begin by dogmatising and then 
offer questionable proof of the correctness of our 
dogmas. 

At the outset of a chemical course, for instance, 
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the University Extension lecturer, in good old-fashioned 
style, usually thinks it necessary to define chemical as 
distinct from physical change, instead of allowing such 
ideas grow up gradually and iiaturally, as Topsy 
did : forgetting that his hearers are entire strangers to 
such words as “ chemical ” and physical/’ Taking two 
pieces of wire, he shows that one may be made red 
hot without alteration while the other takes fire and 
burns brilliantly — as does this piece of magnesium- 
giving off clouds of white smoke, a mere gliostly skeleton 
of a brittle white earthy substance remaining. Not 
satisfied with demonstrating facts, he usually proceeds 
to fling a complete explanation at his hearers, telling 
them that the magiiesiuni — which most of them have 
neither seen nor heard of before except perhaps in 
connection with Ci;ystal Palace fn^works or the mild 
laxative citrate of magnesia — enters iilto coiubiimtion 
with the oxygen of the air (of which again they know 
nothing) to form a chemical compound, oxide of 
magnesium. Almost immediately afterwards probably 
the various laws of chemical combination — -definite, 
multiple and reciprocal — will t)e stated in the form of 
Euclidian propositions and enforced by rjuotations of 
examples ail entirely stoange to the listeners. In flve 
minutes almost information is imparted which it has 
taken fifty years to acquire. And so tiiroughout the 
course : the attitude of the lecturer, when not that 
of the showman, is always that of papM infallibility. 
The cause of true science has suffered infinite injury 
in this country at the hands of such teachers and of 
the system which makes their existence possible. They, 
have, indeed, been false prophets ! 

The students who follow such courses become mere 
prigs — some few, it is found, can retail more or less 
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of tbe information imparted to them to an examiner 
— provided always that he lose no time in interrogating 
tliem — but they cannot make any effective use of it. 
Many, doubtless, are entertained, if not interested at the 
time ; a few, perhaps, are attracted, but if so, they start 
witli entirely false conceptions of the aims and methods 
of science and rarely recover their proper mental 
balance. The injury that is done when those who 
have been instructed in such a manner themselves seek 
to teach is incalculable. 

As have many others, I have long protested against 
the system and it is fairly generally admitted to be a 
wrong one, Ent yet we do little to geC '' forrarder/’ 
the fa.ct being that the deadening effect of our methods 
of training is such that we teachers too often go forth 
to our work mere ^nachines, with the s])int of inquiry 
and adveiitu]*ean*ushed out of us — slavish imitators of 
a long series of misguided predecessors, ever taught 
to follow with unquestioning obedience. And yet wc 
Englisli pride* ourselves on our individuality, forsooth I 

What is the result i Our nation is gradually being 
beaten in every quarter, in every held. Wlien this 
occurs im athletics, Pimcli and the public not only note 
the fact but the former advises as to the one and only 
remedy against future failure — for this week, speaking 
as Brother Jonathan, he remarks, “ Say, John, youM 
better go into training again ; and the lesson will be 
taken to lieart But in tlie case of tlie matters which 
I have been disenssiiig, there is no question of going 
into training again; we have not yet even begun to train 
properly. The nation does not know enough to under- 
stand how faulty is our system and how absolutely we 
court failure by adhering to the old classical methods 
which experience shows to be unlit methods of teaching 
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classics even. And when, half perceiving this, we 
seek to change, we jump straight from tlie frjing-pan 
ot blank ignorance into the fire of technical education, 
where, as a rule, we find but our old foe — the dogmatic 
teacher — in thin, disguise and consequently are no 
better off. 

Let me now be constructive. At the beginning of 
a couz’se I would give no definitions whatever — would 
say nothing about the differences between changes ; 
but having directed attention to the constant occur- 
rence of change, would suggest that changes should 
be studied, in order, if possible, to discover, their 
nature, for study of change is the business of 
the chemist and no wider nor simpler definition of 
chemistry can be given. . The method is in no way 
novel: it is the liisforical method — ^that used in days 
when examinations and text-books were* not and used 
’ in principle by every explorer. For instance, I would 
call attention to the rusting of iron— a crime against 
Nature done by Nature's hands which man has 
constantly to deplore. Students who have already 
enlisted in that new force of s<$ence detectives which 
in the future is to render such service to our ‘country, 
well read in Edgar Allj^^n Poe and other writers of 
works on scientific method, will naturally in the first 
instance study the victim- — the rust ; moreover, finding 
^themselves placed in a better position than their 
colleagues in the police force, inasmuclu as they can 
have before them at the same time, if not the actually 
victimised iron, at least what they know to be the 
twin sample, as well as the rust, they will carefully 
contrast the imaltered with the altered substance. 
Having previously been well drilled in the practice of 
elementary physical measurements, they will require 
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little telling to deterniine among other things the 
relative density of each in order that tliey may be 
able to insert indisputable numerical data in place of 
vague statements in the rej)ort they ultiinately draw 
up — following tlie practice of the ordinary police 
detective, who is not content to de»scribe the victim as 
tall or short hut takes his photograph nowadays and 
measures him and states the actual height in his 
report to headquarters. It is then ascertained that 
the rusf is specifically much lighter than the iron, 
whence arises the idea that pe/^/iajM something is given 
up by tlie iron in rusting. How is the clue thus 
opened out to be followed? Surely l:!y contrasting 
the weight of the rusted with that of the unriisted 
iron. Iron nails or tacks or borings or turnings, free 
from grease, are flierelbre weiglietf out in a saucer, for 
instance ; as ‘^it is well known that iron rusts only 
wlien wet they are then 'wetted; after some time, 
wlieii rusting has taken place, any water adherent to 
the rusting iron is removed by baking it. On again 
weighing, a considerable increase is noted. Thus it is 
discovei'ed that wm^iing from sommijhere becomes 
added to the iron during rusting. A veiy definite 
clue to the mysteiy is thei^aby gained. As water is 
so necessary to rustiiig, is not perhaps the water the 
active agent in rusting ? How can this be tested ? 
Surely by sluitting up iron, say in a bottle, along witli^ 
water. When this is done little alteration is noticed, 
so that water alone cannot be the cause of rusting, 
Wliat other associates has iron during rusting ? Surely 
air. A little consideration suggests tha iron should 
be shut up along with air over water. This is done and 
it is observed tluit as the the air disappears 

but never to a greater extent than about one-fifth. 
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* In this way not only is it discovered what happens 
to iron in rusting biit students fnd out that the cuir 
plays a part and an interest is awakened in air. 
They tlien at least easily appreciate, if they do not 
naturally ask the question — Is it perhaps concerned 
ill other common changes which take place under 
such conditions that air may take part in them ? In 
cases of burning, for example ? Such are then 
studied and it is soon discovered that the air is 
concerned; but again only to the extent of •'at most 
one -fifth. Ultimately, on investigation, all changes 
which go on in air are found to be changes in which 
one particular* GOiistituent of the air is concerned and 
sooner or later students learn to know this active 
substance as oxygen. Working in such a maimer, 
nothing is stated c».\ taken for graifted ; step by step 
everything is discovered and the disco v^ies which are 
made are obviously of a most important character. Thus 
it is not only ascertained how iron rusts but the nature 
of air is disclosed and the purpose it serves made clear ; 
and the nature of fire — -that it is the outcome of the 
union of certain substances — •is also in a measure 
displayed. • 

Let me assume that you have gone thus far and 
let me illustrate the manner of working out another 
example — the action of acids on metals. Among the 
common substances to which attention is directed at 
* the outset* — for, of course, the teacher djes and must 
ever guide the work of the student, while ever on 
guard to avoid stating in advance the solution of the 
problem under consideration-will have been the 
acids, such as oil of vitriol, only too well known from 
police-court reports of vitriol-throwing, if in no other 
way ; aquafortis, used by the jeweller in distinguishing 
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spmioiis gold ; and muriatic acid or spirits of salt, 
tised by the zinc w^orker, among others, in preparing 
his soldering fluid. Ai’ter studying the corrosive 
action which these acids exercise on various.-, metals, 
students will desire to know what happens when they 
dissolve metals in acids— how shonld they find out ? 
The last thing to do is to tell tlieni, the only possible 
greater sin being to chalk up equations having no real 
meaning in their eyes in explanation of what goes on 
— for iif my opinion, at this stage, no students in onr 
new force should have the least conception of the 
meaning of symbols, formuhe and equations ; they 
should gain several good -conduct stripes for other 
work of more immediate importance to the force 
at large before being allowed to enter on such a 
heat 

Taking mStals such as zinc and iron and perhaps 
magnesium and acids snch as vitriolic and muriatic, 
they would dissolve these metals in tlie diluted acids, 
economising always by taking, in the first instance, 
definite small quantities of acid and metal — for -'waste 
not, want not ” should be the maxim inculcated from 
the very beginning in all such work, as it is of the 
essence of all truly scientific jaucti 

But in order again to be in a position to report in 
the most definite possible and immistakable terms to 
headquarters, the young detectives should be led to 
ascertain — than which nothing is easier — exactly how 
much gas is given off in each case both by definite 
quantities of each metal and an excess of acid and 
definite quantities of acid and an excess of metaL They 
would thus discover that the amoixut of gas varied 
with the metal but not with the acid ; and other 
interevsting quantitative relationships would also bo 
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disclosed, throwing light on the origin of the gas and 
the nature of the changes. 

Proceeding next to examine the gas given off in 
each ca^e, having collected sufficient, they would test 
it. How? How had gases been previously tested; 
what gases had been examined? Only those from 
air and of these it was known that only one allowed 
ordinary cornbustihles to burn in it. Testing the gas 
from each metal and either acid in this way, in each 
case it is found that it burns. The gas flierefore 
is evidently different from both constituents of air. 
'' What more can be done with it?” asks the inspector. 
To which the answer should come, "Surely, sir, as all 
burning things we have studied have burnt at the 
expense of the oxygen in air, this gas probably does so 
likewise; and if so,® it may be expdfcted to give some 
product. We ought to find out how ft burns and 
what is formed from it.” " Good 1 I leave you to 
set to work and follow out this clue. No better 
suggestion could be made,” says the insjoeetor. They 
soon find that the new gas will not burn in azote- — 
the inactive part of air— hut T^ill readily enough in 
oxygen. On arranging an experiment to s(?53 what 
happens when it burns *in air, in which the gas is 
burnt from a jet placed inside a clean bell jar full of 
air standing in a dish containing water, it is noticed 
That, as the .gas burns, the water gradually rises— 
proving that the air is used up, as was to#be expected. 
At the same time the cool upper surface of the jar 
becomes " bedewed.” " Hallo ! ” remark the young 
investigators, "evidently there is a liquid product 
formed. We must get more of this and see what it 
is.” Some of them may have at some time noticed 
that when a clean kettle full of cold water is first put 
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over a gas flame, liquid condenses on its surface and 
may suggest that bydjurning tlie gas they are studying 
just under a flask kept full of cold water, they will he 
able to collect enough of the liquid for examination. 
Having fitted up an apparatus which enables them to 
constantly generate the gas, tliey burn the gas and at 
the end perhaps of half an hour have collected suffi- 
cient liquid for examination. It looks like, water. Is 
it water? How' can this he found out? Surely by 
comparing it witli water; but how ? Well, what do 
we know of W'ator? Wo know tliat it freezes in 
winter and boils when made hot enougim tliat the ice 
melts at a particular temperature und that the water 
boils at a ])a]‘ticular temperature. Some water is 
thereibre frozen around the lailb of a thermometer 
ailixed hy means'^of a louse cork near to tlie bottom 
and in the axis of a small test tube, tlie freezing 
being done by inean.s of the penny icemans mixture 
of ice and salt; when the waiter is frozen, the tube is 
detaclied by slightly warming it externally, leaving a 
cylinder of ice attached to the thermometer. The 
temperature at which the ice Jiielts is then noted. 
Then, tfiking the liipiid to be compared with water, 
this is in a similar manner frozen around tlie 
thermometer bulb and the ice is then allow- ed to 
melt, taking care to collect the litpud from it in a test 
tu])e lield under it: the melting-point agrees with, 
that found for w’ater. Xext, a little cotton-wool is 
wrapped around the thennoineter bulb and the 
thermometer is held in tln^. axis of a test tube in 
which a small quantity of waiter is briskly boiled. A 
similar experiment is subsequently made wdth tlie 
li<[uid from tlie gas. The two boiling-]>oints agree. 
TJiere can be no doubt, then, that water is produced 
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when the infianimable gas burns and as the gas gives 
rise to water when burnt in oxygen that water in 
some way contains these two gases. The gas may in 
future^— if we are prepared to talk.CTreek as English - 
men very often are — be ternied hydrogen, which 
means water producer. 

Just consider what an important discovery is thus 
made and how' much is learnt in making it. But 
who could imagine that the study of what happens 
when the zinc worker dissolves some speltes.' in spirit 
of salt would have led to the establishment of so 
remarkable a fact as that water is composed of two 
gases — hydfogen and oxygen. It is just in this way, 
however, that important discoveries are almost always 
made. 

I trust the exfiinples quoted will suffice to make 
my meaning clear — that you will see 4;hat instruction 
given on such lines must have the effect of raising the 
intelligence of the student and developing habits of 
self-helpfulness. That students so taught will not 
only gain knowledge of facts but also of method — of 
scientific method — which is %i far more importance. 
That they will learn to w-ork with a purpose and 
to devise experiments calculated to afford definite 
information as to certain clearly defined issues ; to 
wmrk cautiously and exactly ; to observe carefully as 
well as to make use of their observations ; and to 
be logical and guarded in their judgments. 

After such an introduction, lectures may be some- 
times attended and text-books occasionally consulted 
with safety and profit — but always after the attempt 
has been made to discover the facts in the workshop 
— as there will no longer be any danger that dogmatic 
conclusions will be accepted without inquiry. 
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Such a method may, of course, be adopted — and, 
I believe, with profit— in popular lectures eveD, 
What I have wished* to j)oiiit out is that you must 
never be satisfied with lectures alone if you \vish to 
do more than spend your time pleasantly — that 
attendance at lectures alone may do you harm instead 
of good and may even lead you to copy the bad 
example of the frog in the well-known fable. 

As I said at the beginning, the student of any 
branch of natural science must go to the bench and 
work hard there. Now that we have Polytechnics 
here, there and everywhere, no difiiculty can arise in 
gaining access to a laboratory ; and if teachers can 
but be kept free from the clutches of the examination 
demon, or even if the demon will mend liis ways and 
become an honourable, useful, rebiring member of 
society, there rs no reason why rational courses of 
instruction in all sul)jects should not ].)e open to the 
public to an extent to meet all rei[uirements. 
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Dr. Armstrong, in introducing the subject of “Juvenile 
Eesearch/’ said that the method of which he was an 
advocate was referred to by some who professed to 
follow it as a new* method, although, in fact, it was 
very old. In proof, he quoted a padSage from the 
preface to Priestley’s Collected Works, j)ublished in 
1790 (see p. 20). ^ * 

On the present occasion he desired to deal with the 
teaching of what was commonly called Elementary 
Physics. This subject was inWuded with chemistry 
ill the scheme put forward by the Committee of the 
British Association whic^i reported in 1 8 8 8- 1 8 9 0 on 
the teaching of science in schools and it is- now 
generally recognised that exercises in physical measure- 
^ ment must, to some extent, precede the study of 
chemistry. Schemes were now in the hands of 
teachers which were in many ways admirable guides 
and yet there could be little doubt that even the best 
of these had been drawn up far too much from a 
jirofessional academic point of view, under the influence 
of mathematical bias — without sufficiently considering 
what young children really could do with advantage, 
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wliat it was most desirable that tliey slioiild do and 
above all that such work must be carried out on 
heuristic lim3s. 

Tliere was great danger indeed tliat exercises in 
jdiysical measurement would be w^orked in too 
mechanical a manner — ^at word of command — much 
as were the conventional examples in mathematical 
text-books and that cliiklren ^voiild not be led to 
appreciate the true value of sueli work ; consequently 
the training would not be ])roductive of the desired 
effect. 

It was a fundaniental mistake not to let children 
begin experimenting at an early age and not to have 
faith in their intelligence and reasoning powers. In 
any case, they must be set to work with an object— 
at something' which they could gi%sp the meaning of 
and wliieli w3s of some interest to tiiem ; and tliey 
slioiild be guided entirely froiu tlie point of view iiigtal 
BO eloquently by Priestley. 

At the present juncture, liowever, criticism was of 
no value unless constructive : tlie only way to discover 
how the work could lie properly and best done was to 
solve the prohlem ])y experiment. 

Dr. Armstrong proceedeil, to give an account of 
pliysical, experiments made during tlu’* past two years 
hy three young children, respeetivtdy tdjout 7, 10 and 
12 years old, when they begjin : the plan followed 
throughout IkuI heen to carry on the work as though 
it were an investigation. In reading a little hook by 
the late Henry Uruumimid, Thr ilanhey that iruuhl 
not Kill — a charming story of an irrepressible 
monkey whose doings led his siic(-*essive masters always 
to seek to put an end to him — th(?y came across the 
Btateineut that the monkey was thrown into the sea, 
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tied to a stone which he could not lift— and that while 
under water he was able to liffc the stone and walk to 
the shore, because the stone teas lighter in water than in 
air. *When the children asked if tliis could have been 
the case, they were advised to try for themselves. A 
balance being at hand and knowing how to weigh, they 
weighed a heavy stone in air and in water and so 
discovered ^ that the statement in the story-book was 
true, It was then agreed to continue the work and 
that each child should write an account in cdpper-plate 
style, describing what was done. 

[At the demonstration the youngest child, 
years old, briefly described the monkey’s doings, 
speaking to lantern slides, as the pictures were cast on 
the screen. He also weighed a stone before tlie 
audience, using a Toalance placed bn a drawing-board 
supported between two tables ; a paTl full of water 
was placed below the board and the stone was hung 
from one pan of the balance by ineans^ of a fine wire 
which passed through holes in the base of the balance 
and the drawing-board.] 

To see if other things bes2Jes stones lost weight in 
water, two ebony cubes and a -g- lb. iron weight were 
similarly weighed ; and diagrams were then drawn and 
coloured showing the extent to ■which each object lost 
weight. It was evident that the loss had more to do 
with the size than with the original weight. The 
cubes could be measured but the stcgie and weiglit 
could not : so the bulk was determined of each object 
by lowering it into tilted kettle full of water and 
catching the water which flowed from the spout ; it 
was then noticed that the weight of the disj)laced 
water and the loss in weight which the object suffered 
in water were very nearly the same. As very large 
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drops fell from “the kettle, a more delicate apparatus, 
was tirraiig'ed by fitting to an inverted bell jar, 
supported in a tripod, a bent tube drawn out to a 
moderately fine point. Two jars of different si:2a were 
used. Tlie results were very irregular. This led to 
the youngest child carrying out a km^ Hcrus of experi- 
ments to ascertain why the same object did not 
regularly displace the same amount of water through 
the jet. Eventually it was established that the 
amount dfsplaced was the same, pi-ovided the jet was 
deem — but only then (through the elfect of grease, etc., 
on the surface tension of water) : thus a most important 
lesson in the value of cleanliness was most thoroughly 
learnt and impressed. 

In making these experiments, it was noticed that 
when the jar was <ull, water having just ceased to 
overiiow from tue jet, (juite a considerable, amount of 
water could be added litdbre water began again to 
issue from the jet. The amount recjuired in the ease 
of each jar and when a variety of jets were used was 
found by running in water from a. burette. [The 
experiment was done by the youngest boy.] The 
amounts were very different : but one jar was much 
wider than the r^tlier. This led to the comparison of 
tlie areas of the circular sections of the different jars. 
Eventually the area ol‘ the water surface in each jar 
was ascertainetl. 

Dr. Armstrqtfig dwelt on the fact that, being intro- 
duced ill such a way, a delinite oliject being in view, 
this exerci>se was entered on witli full understanding 
and appreciation of its value. When cliildreu are set 
in the ordinary way tci find the area within a circle 
by means of squared ])aper, although they do so, it 
may be often, witii considerable intt,u‘est, probably 
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it rarely strikes them that such an exercise has any 
particular application. , 

As the monkey was thrown into the sea, it remained 
to asQertaiii how sea-water changed the weight of 
things' — it was certainly different from ordinary water. 
So at the first opportunity, on visiting the sea-side, 
the balance was taken and a number of pebbles were 
weighed in sea-water as well as in ordinary water: 
they not only lost in weight but to a greater extent 
than in ordinary water. .Finally, to drive proof 
fully home, a canvas bag was made and into this 
stones were put until the youngest child could no 
longer lift the bag ; when this was carried into tlie 
sea by the elder children, the youngest found that he 
could easily lift it under water, A lesson for life was 
thus learnt and the course of learning it much 
training of value had been received. * 

[The second child — a girl — read out the account 
she had written of this part of the work.] 

The question — '‘Why does sea- water have more 
effect than ordinary water in diminishing weight ? ” 
was next considered. While Mie boy was engaged in, 
as lie put it, " struggling with the bell jars,” the 
second child — a girl— undertook the examination of 
sea-water. As sea-water tastes salt, perhaps there is 
salt in it. A measured bulk was evaporated and the 
residue weighed; and the deyisity of the water — i,e,y 
the weight in grams of 1 c.c. — ^was determined. Then 
10 gallons of sea- water were procured from the Great 
Eastern Eailway Company ; this was boiled down in a 
porcelain dish, at last almost to a paste. The solid was 
filtered off and the remaining liquid concentrated. 
After washing the solid with a little cold water, it 
was dissolved in water and again crystallised. In 
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redissolving the solid it was found that a rehitively* 
small quantity of slightly soluble substance was 
present (gypsum) ; this was collected and weighed. 
The tinst washings Iroiu tlie salt, when concentrated, 
gave crystals of another substance, Epsom salts. The 
liiuil mother liquor, on evaporation, gave a substance 
which rapidly attracted waiter when left in the air. 
The reciystallised salt was carefully compared with 
common salt in a variety of ways. It was thus 
discovered that sea- water contained a niimher of 
different substances. 

At this point the two younger eliildren, who had 
been for a time working at different subjects, came 
together again, while the eldest pursued the course of 
iiupiiry opened up by the. observations made with sea- 
water. His work^ was prefaced by a summary of a 
story in Aiidi’ew Lang's Blue Fainj Booh — “Why the 
Sea is Salt." Jvnowing that the sea is fed by rivers, 
whicll ill turn are fed by springs, etc,, lie boiled down 
considerable quantities of the waters locally available 
and actually separated Irom Thames water enough salt 
to recognise and even tr^ste it. Having obtained a con- 
siderable'»C]Utuitity of solid from the water used locally 
for driukiug and Icnowing that this came from wells 
in the chalk, he wais led to compare the solid with 
chalk; and from this point he was subsequently led 
on to study chalk fully. 

The younger boy and girl iuid meanwhile entered 
on a course of experiments suggested by another story 
— that of the Time Giants, in Stead's series of Id. 
Boohs for the Bairns, the three giants in question 
representing the powers of running water, of steam 
and of air in motion. [The pictures in the book were 
shown as lantern slides and the girl gave a clear account 
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of their meaning.] These experinieiits/like the earlier 
ones, had largely to do with the ^determination of the 
properties of water. • 

Dr.^ Armstrong explained that througliout the work 
the greatest attention had been paid to tlie develop- 
ment of a good literary style — writing, spelling, 
composition, having all been most carefully looked 
after. The children were also encouraged to draw 
diagrams and photographs were freely used in 
illustration of their work. 
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" DDJIKSTIG HUIENCE" 

It will bu desirable, in the first placti, to be clear 
what domestic science is or may be ; ].n'of)ably no two 
of ns would give the same dcfiiiition. Those who are 
really aware of what is imjdied in the word srienee 
will need no explatiation of the mr^aning that may ]:)e 
attached to tlie term ; and to those who are not, it 
will be inipt.)Bsible to convey one usefully. It cannot 
well lie done by talking; true understanding can only 
be gained from actual experience, for it is necessary to 
be in some measure trained scientifically — to have 
<loue scientific work-~-Lf'> appreciate scientific metlmd, 
at all e"v^nts at its full worth. The term scientific 
imjdies so much more than ^he mere possession of 
kno^vledge ! it itnplies the power of using knowledge 
with nous or understanding ; in fact, mere knowledge 
counts for very little, nous for everything. On this 
account I simuld much like to see the word science 
abolished, at all events, from elementary teaching and 
nous or kuowingiioss substituted. I belicA’e the change 
would be of great advantage politically ; is such 
a simple harmless word, almost Saxon in its brevity, 
with no suspicion of Greek or Latin in it to the 
ordinary ear and it might well pass muster unnoticed. 

m 
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The general public would not object to pay for 
wus ; tlnQj Aq, quite properly, % science ; in fact, for 
any tiling having a name with a elassical ring about it. 
This is perhaps a consequence of our extreme de- 
votion to classics ; it would be wicked to suggest that 
the training penetrates but skin deep and that the 
prejudice that the word science has some fearsome, 
irreligious, ultramundane, hidden meaning is never 
tempered by the attempt to divine its true significance. 

When it is understood that the object of* teaching 
domestic science is to secure the development of nous 
or understanding in matters domestic, no objection can 
or will be ta^en to the statement that it is a subject 
to be studied by all girls and in which all women 
must be adepts in the near future, as it is the necessary 
precursor of successful household inarRigeineiit. Science 
in the ordinary acceptation of the ternf — a thorough 
acquaintance with and appreciation of the facts and 
fancies pertaining to any particular branch of know- 
ledge— is no more necessary to the average girl than 
to the average boy but it will always be open to the 
girl with innate capabilities to ei?ltivate such knowledge 
when she has suecessfully mastered those elements of 
scientific method which ^hould be within the ken of 
every member of the community. ♦ 

Euskin, who knew little of scientific method and 
despised it accordingly but who nevertheless often 
* unwittingly displayed marvellous scientific intuition, 
has gracefully said of woman— ‘ It is of no moment 
'to her own worth of dignity that she should be ac- 
quainted with this science or that but it is of the 
highest importance that she should be trained in habits 
of accurate thought.” 'No clearer statement of womaids 
requirements could possibly be wished for or made — 
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it is only necessary to read thought as implying anef 
covering action. By.t there can be no doubt that 
Paiskin meant that -WDinaii should be trained in hal)its 
of accurate action, as thought without conseq_uen£ action 
is of no avail. 

It may be permitted to a man to suggest that 
perhaps the failure to train woman in habits of accurate 
thought is a cause of many of the shortcomings of oxir 
weaker sex; and that we should be less behind the 
times if those whose slaves we are made greater 
demands upon us and set iis a brighter example — if 
the women of England did but see their opportunity — 
if they did but understand how real the danger 
ahead and spur us on to arm ourselves betimes against 
the enemy, whose advance guard is already ripon us 
and who clearly will grant no qiiaiter in the to 

such as are gifdty of ignorance of the laws and workings 
of Nature. 

Training iii domestic knowingness must come before 
training in household management if the latter is to 
be effective. I use the expression household manage- 
ment advisedly in pExce of domestic economy. No 
one in this country does or can think of economy in 
connection with the word dQ;mestic— common experi- 
ence shows the two conceptions to be altogether in- 
compatible. If a more rational name were given to 
the subject it might also be taught in a more rational 
manner thamis at present possible. Shakespeare was" 
not often in the wu’ong but he certainly was in saying 
“What's in a name? that which we call a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” A name is every- 
thing when it involves not mex’ely a definition hut a 
programme. 

The point of this introduction is that if you ask 
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Tne wliat you are to teach and how yon are to 
I would say— anything and in ^any way, provided 
lead to the development of w^o ms in connection with 
household affairs. I would urge you, however, not to 
attempt too much hut to remember always that you 
are seeking to form habits and not to impart mere 
knowledge. 

No one is a stronger advocate than I am of practical 
teaching — of teaching which has direct reference to 
the life work of the pupil — and I think themiost un- 
mitigated selfish twaddle is often talked of the value 
of learning for its own sake; no learning is of any 
itse which c^not be made use of. But when I say 
life work of the pupil, I mean the whole of it — the 
whole occupation during waking hours. I altogether 
deprecate the mixing up in school ofrtraining in method 
with training in practice. To mix up cooking with 
the study of the effects of heat, as is done in some of 
the schemes iiow in use, appears to me most unflesir- 
ahle. The effects of heat should he studied; in such a , 
manner and with the aid of such examples that when 
cooking is undertaken a clear* conception should be 
at once formed of the part the heat plays. * 

The necessary subjects in a course intended to 
give training in domestic kiiowingness appear iQ me 
to be— 

1. Meamrement Undertaken chiefly with the 

* object of constituting the habit of measuigiig. 

2. The shicly -In so far as is necessary 

to understand its uses. 

3 . The st%idy of the effects of Chiefly on water, 

involving the study of the changes in the properties 
of water produced by heat changes. 

4. The study of air— More particularly in relation 
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tlie/.imrl it *j:ilfiys '4n; .uixliiiaiy"' cbaiige^ and. in'tlie* 
comlaislion nf 

WEKin ! ^ 

.. It is'm>w easkwimry to devote '.much time ''to' exer-; 
.eises . Involving 'liiieur; uiaasumuentB' .'aiiff, ,, the, ',;meaaui‘e-- 
of tireas,: imiug: ' BC|Uiived':\pa|)^^ -'-vlt 4s: ;;easy' 'do 
exaggerate the iinjH>rfcuuce of such work andj as I have 
before poiuied outj there is a groAviag danger that 
tl:ie exeroises will assume the stereotyped form of the 
eonveutioiial arithmetic book; it is good up to the 
point of teaching accuracy in determining dimensions 
and it is most useful in connection with the arithmetic 
ami geography teacliing; but it is dry stuff and of 
slight ulterior value in comparison Avitli weighing — an 
operation in which young children, take the greatest 
delight, althoi^gli they soon tire of exercises in mere 
linear measurements. And they are right, as they 
nearly always arc. To weigh, you must get up and 
move about;* but the rule is a stick; the balance 
moves and shows tliat it is all but alive in doing its 
work ; action proruotes«actioii. Moreover, in weighing, 
all the alemeutary rules and operations in arithmetic 
are visualised — including decimals — and easily learnt. 
Weigjiing also is the basis of household thrift. I 
therefore always contend tliat weighing should be so 
constantly resorted to as to become an absolute habit 
— somethings should be weighed almost every day. 
No twaddle sliould be taught about the principles of 
the balance — let academically-inclined examiners and 
inspectors form a class among tliemselves fur the dis- 
cussion of all such tweedledum and twe(3dledee matters : 
the balance shoidcl be tised. Fancy the state of per- 
fection we sliall arrive at when all cooks weigh out 
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the ingredients of their concoctions; when the loss 
weight which the joint suffers |ri roasting, boiling 
baking is determined and consequentlj some th 
is exercised in such operations ; when the coal put 
on the fire or the gas burnt is weighed — at least meta- 
phorically — and the relation between quantity used and 
effect produced is constantly before us — as it must be 
if we are ever to put a stop to the criminal waste of 
coal and of almost everything going on at the present 
time. We cannot do this by any number of book 
lessons or teachers' solemn warnings spoken once or 
twice in that indeterminate period yclept a blue moon; 
habits antagonistic to wastefulness must be engendered 
and inculcated in some practical way. I believe the 
balance to be our* one chance, ^he great success 
which has attended German inanufaet^uing industry 
in modern times is largely a consequence of the intro- 
duction of what I would call the Spirit of the Balance 
into the works. * 

But the balance must be used from the infant in 
arms and kindergarten stages i^pwards. I am moved 
to make this statement by ''A Science Syllabjjs for a 
Secondary School,” which recently came under my 
notice. It is true that it is for those poor things 
known as hoys, wdio apparently may be called upon 
to suffer almost anything short of rational treatment 
in these days; but as I am not sure that girls are not 
also likely to suffer somewhat similar treatment, I am 
anxious to put forward a protest and appeal on their 
behalf \vhile there is yet time. 

The syllabus I refer to provides that, in the first 
year, boys of an average age of 11^ are to be inducted 
into Nature Study ; but linear measurements are to be 
begun towards the end of the year. In tlie second, 
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when, as it usually does, it devLdojKS ink) tliat raiik 
aiul pretentious li}d)rid E!iysioyra]»liv% it heeoines a 
shallow fraud as a means uf training. ITuxhw never 
did a worse day's work that when lie put tbrwa^’d Ids 
lectures in tlie form of a text4>ook ; as lectures and 
wlien delivered by him they were doubtless adinjruble 
but as a boolv they are doing infinite injury to ratioiml 
teaching. You cannot study Nature unless by scientitie 
methods. You must observe, compare, measure and 
weigh; and to do all these recpiires training. Thus, 
the opening sentence of the syllabus I liave lieforc* 
referred to reads: The school mid its 
Examination of wood and stone, of soil ami gravel, 
coinparisou of soil with gravel of playgroimd.'’ The 
examination can be nothing more than word painting 
unless measurements of some kind are made. The 
main diflerenee to tlie boy between garden and |>hrv- 
ground would be that lie got severe gravel rasli ^tnd 
tore the kneus of Ids trousers wlien lie fell on tlie 
latter. Why not then fece the difficulty at once and 
let any land of measurement that is necessary ho 
made ? Such work would be no inore difficult to a 
cldld anS far more interesting tlian mere weatluT 
charting. To accord relative*" density a i-dace along 
with t\^eighing‘ in a third year course fm* hoys of 1 ;hl 
and to qualify it witli the bracketed remark “ (n^lutivc 
density is taken as the boy Ivas at this period readu'd 
proportion in'lirithuietie)’' is to reduce hoys to a suite 
of prehistoric helplessness. My Mend Pruiessor 
terry would say and prove tliat at such an age the 
boy should already be far advanced in the t^alculua. 
Ill liivS recent vigorous address, as Fresideiit uf the 
Electrical Engineers, he has protested, as I am now 
doing, against the terrible eonservatism of ti^acliers in 
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holding back their pupils. Why not let the boy or 
girl learn to weigh, as well as* to measure volume, 
as soon as a balance can be handled; and why 
not familiarise them from the outset with the con- 
ception of density — -the amount of stuff in a thing— 
ratlier than with that of relative density ? Why 
wait also until the fourth year course to trot out the 
sacred principle of Archimedes ? How can we expect 
to retain our maritime supremacy if we don't teach 
boys to understand wliy slops float until tliey are 
of ail age at which formerly they were thought to 
be capable 4vf leading cutting-out expeditions ? For 
fnrtlier information I would refer you to Captain 
Slarryat, wlio might well be consulted by teachers as 
to what l>oys can dc), for Iiis stories are not entirely the 
product of Ills imaginatiou but are basted on solid fact. 

To come down from tlie clouds, the point I wivsh 
to make Is that lor tlie purposes of an elem^ntaiy 
course it is unnecessaiy and even undesbable to spend 
mucli time on the measurement and consideration of 
mere lengths and areas; that i| is desirable to proceed 
almost at once to the measurement of weights and 
volume. Areas can, if necessary, be treatecf liilly as 
part of the arithmetic cfiid geometry course but sliould 
as far as possible be dealt with incidentally. * 
Hegin with solids— cubes of course. Determine 
tlieir linear diinensioiiB, study the properties of the 
sc|uare and find the area of tlie cube fac8. Determine 
the v<,rluniB of tlie cube by a displacement method. 
Weigh the water it displaces and let it be seen that 
the weight in grams is practically the same as the 
volume, in ceutimetrt* cubes. Althougli I say (fo all 
this, i ineun, <if course, fie/cV do it—yourselves ; but 
make the children do it all 
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Kext (Icterruiiie the weiglut of tlie cube aud from 
tlie weight and voluim-s iuf(T the density — the qiuintity 
of stuff in a cubii^. centimetre. Them if you will, pay 
Archimedes the cuiapiiuient of billowing his example 
— weigh the cube iu water; you will he Inqipy ever 
afteiavards, as you can tlien determine the volume of 
any solid, whatever its shape, uiid so infer the 
in t/rtans per cj\ (not the relative density) of Uie. stiiiV 
of which it is made. Determine the ileiisity of 
ordinary coins of cupper, silver and gold and if there 
1)0 a eliild iu tlie class horn witli a silver spoon in tier 
mouth, liave that spoon tested: in other ^vords, let no 
opportunity slip. You may ewm dis(?ourag<^ a love of 
mock jewellery liy contrusUng its density with that of 
gold and silver. 

Examine Ihprids as well as solids. Have solutions 
made of various strengtlis of salt t>r soda and lei tlnur 
density he detcrmimMl and lei these he used in sorting 
eggs — good Ikuu luul Let some girl each tlay bring 
a sample of milk and determine its density; put the 
results oil a diagram. J^^oomu’ or later yoti will he in 
a position to determine the tlegree of aflinity the local ' 
milk >siipply Itears to the pump and you may eviui 
exercise a moral inliuenee. on te quality and tlms gain 
the goodwill of ail the mothers with young cliildren. 

Have cuhe.s made of various materials or hloidcs oi‘ 
various sliapes, if you will; iu any ease gradually # 
create an intetesfe in and the desire to learn soniclhing 
about everything that comcB to liand. In this way 
you will really study the school and its .sunonndiugs ; 
you will not merely talk about them iu a vague ami 
iudetermiiiate way. Amt it is so inisy to deal with 
matters whieli to the classical niiiul haar a transcendental 
aspect. Tlie ball is an objed- loved by children ; it is 
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just as easy to weigh a ball as any other object in 
water and so determine its vohtoe. Its diameter is 
measured without difficulty. A section through the 
middle of a ball is evidently circular. The area within 
a circle is easily deduced by means of squared paper 
and the relation of circumference to diameter — -the 
mystic ir - — even more easily found with the aid of a 
ribbon reel or a cup. It is then chikls play to develop 
tlie rule lor finding the area within a circle and even 
to pass from the square on the radius to the corre- 
sponding cube and to discover what relation the volume 
of the sphere bears to tt and the cube on the radius. 
And tlien in view of our interest in tlie land surface 
of our globe, you may well go on to determine tlie 
suriaee of a spheric by stiipping df the cover from a 
tennis hall, spreading it out and oiitlining it on paper 
and then dividing up the area into centimetre vsquares. 
All sorts of problems aboxit the globe then l^ecome 
real and easily understood. But I d<» not consider 
this example belongs properly to a girls elementary 
course. ^ 

If only propeiiy introduced, all such exercises as I 
have refem3d to are easily carried out and understood. 
Last year [ exphiined^how I thouglit they might lie 
led up to with great advantage by -means of soine 
simple story. Another year's experience has more 
than etudrined this view^ The story of tlie Thre/i 
OiuHts in KSteads Id. series of Boolcs Ewvrm has 

proved invaluable and I inost strongly reeommenil^it 
as a. textdjrmk in studying tl propeitieB of water; 
you cannot Imy a cliaapcr one and them is not 
another to e.qual it for vary young clnldren. And tlie 
effect of iisingv such books is recip Gradually, as 

the allegory i.s interpreted and its meaning made clear 
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ill practice, tlie force of the narratis'e becomes more 
and more obvious uud afterwards less effort is required 
to understand a story ; a liniden meaning is sougiit 
for, in IViet, where before m)iie was seen. 

To conclude what 1 have lo say ab«»ut measurement 
work, let me insist that it is not a cjuestion of teaching 
mensuration by practical methods hut of forming tlie 
habit of measuring and weighing with all the attendant 
consequences: tlierefoi'e exercises sueli as I liave 
referred to must l)e repeated over ami over arfam but 
of course in a varied form if desiiulfe* ; and tliey must 
never be mere demonstrations.. As far a& possilile, it 
must always be some !iUb.^ piece juveuiie restniveh 
work that is nndmtaken, some little problem that is 
worked out. And Jn order to indn|.te habits of regular 
systematie rjhscu'vatioiq all sorts of measurements 
should lie kept going and discussed — thermometer ami 
Inirompter may he read; squares of Hannel of known 
Bizo may he weighed daily and tlie change in moistness 
determined ; the a, mount of gas burned daily may lu? 
registered. All .siieli observations must be r<H:*<jrdt;a] 
as diagrams: quite J'oung eluldren may be led to 
appreciate tbesc*, even if tliey oidy regard them Irtun 
the. same point of view as tlie}' do the woiulerful way 
ill whfch Alice grew taller or sliorter wlien down the 
ralibit’s hole in ’^^bmderlaml It must not he suiq^csefl 
tliat they cannot^ because tlie average reader of a ^laily 
paper is blincf to the meaning of tla^ diagrams givmt 
in representation of cbanges in tlie Wi*atlier conditions. 
Ami as to the value of sueli work, wa have only la 
consider what we should gain if Iioiisekiaqicrs kf*pi 
before them some graphic recs>rd of the isinsumptiHU 
of artidcB in common use ; liow” nmelt wu,*>le might 
thereby be prevented lieeause notieed. 
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• Something is needed to bring home to schools 
generally — ^kindergartens inclndcMl — the mental and 
moral value of ineasnrement ^Vork. If Eiidyard 
Kiplin |5 could hut be persuaded to write a song with 
tlie refrain “Weigh, weigh, weigh/’ which could be 
Immrned and danced to by girls during the science 
lessons and sung on state occasions in colleges and 
universities he would be doing infinite service, A 
writer in the Times a few days ago, in a very admir- 
able letter on “Presumptuous Judgment,” ^coinplains 
that iiowliere are young people tauglit “ what data are 
necessary for tire formation of a sound judgment about 
anything” md be points out liow serious are *tlre con- 
sec|uences of this neglect. If people learn to weigli 
things, they will perliaps in time learn to weigh 
opinions; tire expe^'iment is worth ^trying in any case. 

The work I have sketclied out shouljd occupy at the 
very least two years. No sliorter period will permit 
of a sufficient number of exercises being worked to 
produce the requisite moral efleet. Even if the course 
proceed no further and yet this part be done thoroughly, 
a most valuable foundation wiU have been laid. 

Water, W/iTKH, everywhi^re ! ’ 

1 pass now to the second and tliird sections of my 
prograinme, tliose relating to the determination of the 
properties of water and of tlie effect of heat changes. 
It is necessary to take these together. Very probably 
imioli will have been done in the course of the previous 
weak whieli has a liearing on tins section of the pr^)- 
gramme; in fu<.t it is only on papea* tliat the work can 
hti dividcil up into secti<ms ; but still water will have 
been Htudiecl, not writer as an active siibstanee. As I 
have already said/ the study of water may well be 
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flmnts..- ■ 4)iie . ut the: giaiits:: iii.: tliis is A^m^hmm — - 
I'loviiig water;' and'^ a.iK>lher Is 
The idea ef Wi>rk in caanieetioii with viovbu/ and 
water is dellglztftdly bronght 'Out 'and in 'a wiiy 
whMt a|ipeals 'to ehildren. ■ , 

■ , The Btndy of water'^-ihe most;im|«>rfe^ substanee 
iii tlie uiikei'se^ ;if there be any one snbstaiiee which 
"ean 'be said to be tlie most.' imporiaiit~“!)egii'i8 as soon 
as water 'js , weighed ont.' and its deiisity detennined. 
and when things are w'eiglied in it* Of emirse, rain 
water wall he contrasted with tht^ water in ordinary 
■■nsa ■ ■ As'''the . sea' plays; so; 'important a;*^>art;in mir. 
history, it is desirahle and possilde, now that sea water 
is proeiiralde in the larger iidand towns, to compare it 
■with. ; 'ordinary watgr' .at’ .as;’ early % stage.',., as''' possible. 
Th(^ fact that i^ea water is salt ruiturally suggests that 
there is suit in it, so some is boiled down and the salt 
compared witii ordinary salt under the luicroseope ant:! 
otherwise— as* you will Then the amount of salt is 
fouml out (by evaporating a known quantity in a 
beaker — the salt creej^is too much in a dish) an<l a 
solution of salt is preinired of a strength corrosjHmding 
to that of sea water* A saturated solution «4' salt 
may also be made and its "density, strengtlg etc., 
determmed — and, if you will, Uie relation beiweiuz 
the density of the liquitl ami tht^ amount of salt 
in solution: so as to drive home the value of density 
as a criterion of amount of dissohanl matter and luuNai 
the importance of knowledge of the density rT milk/ 
for example. 

You see all this is ]>ure nature study but scien™ 
tifically wmrked out* Tu the course of tlie experiments, 
tlie hidden and ordinarily nnpereoived activity of water 
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IS discovered* And wlicu sucli information is definitely 
graven on yoxir pupils’ niinds, you can lead them to 
inquire, with understanding, wh|t the sea is and why 
it is salt; further, if it is only salt that is washed by 
rain from off the land into the rivers and so into the 
sea ; in short, if there be not other things besides salt 
in the sea. It is an exercise de luxe, perhaps, but a 
true analysis, valuable beyond compare for the insight 
it affords, to boil down, say, 25 litres of sea water; to 
separate the salts* — six or seven are easily isolated ; 
and to gain some slight knowledge of their remarkably 
ilifferent character. To those who have had such an 
experience Mie sight of the sea must call up visions 
other than those of mere moving w^ater aiui pleasant 
ineinories ; if in early janitli attention u'ere thus 
called to sea watoi^ the ^'{lcllity of.^iinnd noticeable in 
ordinary trippers would perhaps be teuipered by some 
slight display of interest in the wondrous fluid before 
their eyes. > . 

The sc!]jaration of the w'ater from tile salt by dis- 
tillation is an important exercise to have undertaken 
as leading to a conception of •pure water, after which 
cloud fonnation and rain Ijocome possible sjibjects to 
he considered in class. If time permit, it is then 
worth whihi to auiu some inidersta-iiding of the rela- 
lion between temperature and rate of evaporation by 
heating w’aier in a cylindrical glass dish during known 
times at known tem)>er;itures and determining the 
amount evaporated. ^^ueh tex peri in cuts arc easily 
made if only }u*oper care be taken ; they have 
bearing on tln^ drying of clothes and are very valu- 
able as 'leading to some notice being taken of the 
relation between cause and eifetf-t, as to which the 
average houHiIvecj»er appears to ho a nou-sentient 
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being. But their chief effect must be to develops 
some hunt glimmering of the research spirit. A cook 
who had learnthto systeniatically ^ to experi- 
inent might be very valuable and such training may 
eventually lead to the .sterile held of Britisli cookery 
becoming a region of luxuriant growth. 

Tlie boiling of water iimst be made the subject of 
most serious study. How few housekeepers really 
know when water does boil That it boils at a 
definite pj3int on the therinornetric scale, must, of 
course, be noticed : but d«>ift botlier about the con- 
struction of tlie thermometer. Teach your pupils to 
use witlimt hreahing it and have it used itis frec|ueutlr 
as possible. Bakers in these days know at What 
temperature bread should be baked ; does any cook 
know at what tempeintiu'e a pie slnmld be baked or a 
joint roasted ? - The day must come when it will lie 
impossible that the pie resemble either a clown s face 
or a cinder; when cooks have some appreciation of 
temperature through having learnt at seliool to use a- 
thermometer. The boiling point of sea or salt water 
will, of course, be determined and tlie effect of re- 
stricting ^the escape of steam ; tliere is no need to 
introduce tlie complex conception of pressure, or to 
give any explanation of boiling point, as all eookiiig is 
done so near the sea level in this eouniry. But it 
should be made clear that tlie value of the digester in 
boiling down bones for soup depends on tlie raising of 
the boiling point. It is iiiiportant also, in enler thiit 
boilers nia}'' not be burst, to make it edear that water 
expands greatljMni beemning stinini— 4hiU^» is no la‘ller 
way of doing this than by determining the dmisiiy of 
steam, which need not he a tlillhuilt operation. 

There are two important invest^igalions which iiiay 
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be, oi: rather must be, carried out during tliis part of 
the course. To drive home tlie truth that even to 
boil water costs money and that there is no need to 
waste *11161 over it, the amount of gas Inirnt in raising 
known weights of water to the boiling point should be 
ascertained by means of a gas meter attached to the 
burner used. The difference in efficiency between a 
clean, nicely polished saucepan or kettle and one coated 
with a stony cake of bituminous matter by use over a 
smoky fire could sooner or later be made apparent 
and the importance of considering the external as well 
as the internal cleanliness of cooking vessels would be 
genei^ally revised. 

Even the loug-staiiding debate as to whether a 
metal or a stoneware teapot is to be preferred miglit 
be settled by careful determination of the rate at 
which water cooled in them; and of course the iniiii- 
ence of the cosy could be taken into account. At tiie 
mention of the teapot in this connection op happy vision 
comes before my eyes of a time when measurement 
work at school will have had its proper influence, 
and in consequence of continued balance -worsliip a 
quaiititatiYe sense/' becomes part and parcel of the 
female mind : then botlF tea and coffee will be made 
of uniform strength from day to day and will lose the 
reputation of being subject to greater variation than 
even the English climate. 

The oilitHi of Wiiter as a cleansing ageht should he 
imule tlic subject of nurst thorough study and none is^ 
more deserving of ,atten lion. The effeet tlmt grease 
has in preventing a surfacaj fioni being Avetted is easily 
iM)tieed ; it is difficadt^to lead people to remove grease 
in a rational way — by thiu'ouglily rubbing over the 
dirtied surface with some soft nuitm'ial moistened wit! v 
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soda solution and then riiiBing in rtuining water. The 
conventional practice putting soda into hot water in 
a more or less greasy tub and then iininersing the 
greasy objects is very ineffective in comparison, * 

I may here intcnject tlia hope that, it’ this subject 
be taken up, sonietlaiig will be done to check tlie 
sinful waste of water which is everywhere eonnte* 
nancetl. In rinsing out a vessel it is iiuneeessary to 
lill it up^ with water; it is tar better to allow a 
moderate quantity to rtni in, tlien to pour this out 
and to repeat tliese operations as often as may be 
necesBary. The hand should always he^^kept oti the 
tap and as soon as tlie required amount of water has 
been let out the tap sliouid be closed. In laboratories 
and kitchens both gas and water am constantly ^vasted 
through thoughtlessness and eyelessness ; the waste is 
of less consequence than the mcuital attitude whkli 
permits it to go on unehecked. If the old adage of 
the pounds taking care of themselves were tliought oi 
ill this connection, it would be greatly to our advantage. 

I mention this becau^p I arn anxious to impress on 
teachers^ who may engage in elementary experimental 
work that they wdll have infinite opportunity of 
practically inculciiting moral habits, and that it is the 
very"" fact that the work presents these opjM'U’tuiiities 
that makes it of such value. 

It is generally recognised that liot water has* 
superior cleimsing properties; it is well to iletruinine 
^whether this is because it is hot or her^aiise it lias 
been heated. That rain water is soft ” in ctiiiiptirison 
with river or well water is also gemuulhf recogriised. 
To trace the difierence to the solid mutter in Htihuinu 
is not dithcult but, if time permit, tins ijuf^^^tion should 
be gone into veiy thoroughly witfi ilie aid uf mnp 
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solution. The deterniination of /' hardness” is a most 
excellent exercise and one wliick is very easily carried 
out by children. 

Caning back to steam- — to enforce the lesson that 
much heat is expended in making steam and that, 
therefore, steam should not be needlessly wasted, the 
heat capacity of steam should be determined. 

As yet, I have not referred to ice — at least, its 
density must be determined, in order that the irre- 
sistible force witli winch water expands on freezing 
may be realised. Ocular demonstration that bursting 
attends solidification is easily given by filling a medicine 
bottle with water and freezing it. Of course, the 
peiiny-iee man's freezing mixture of ice and salt will 
be studied in the course of these expeiiments and 
some note made of the conditions to be observed in 
working witli it. Ice-making being part of tlm cgo3jv s 
art, such exercises az'c of domestic value and .,a^re4iighly 
appreciated if a practical end be givem^fliem : children 
love ices. ^ 

Air 4 Fire and Fuel 

* * 

Of the last secticia in my programme, air, •[ pi'opose 
to say notliing now :/ it is less necessary to deal with 
it, as so miieh has been written already on the subject ; 
and it is impossible to deliver a text-book in an hour. 

The Dijcimss ! The Duchies 1 

Having used tlia word text-book, let me point 
t!uit no text-book must ever be allowed in classes such 
as are under diseussiom Each child should write its 
own text-l>c)olv and be taiiglit to regard it as a holy 
{.ujssession. The nott^s of the work must be most 
carefully writ ten out, at lirst. as a draft but eventually 
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Witli an accuracy limited by paper-space alone, 

The percentage composition of the air. 

You have seen the rose and jessamine grow climbing 
• hieath the eaves 

And in autumn heard their leaves fall pitter-patter ; 

But do you see yoiiVe proving, as you burn the faded 
leaves, 

The Indestructibility of Matter ? 

Eed leaf— dead leaf — leaf that is charred and hot, 

Leaf of a rose or buttercup, — it’s all the same to-day. 

Each of them serving to prove the law.- — Ayd what’s 
to l)e done witli the sliot ? 

Put it into the balance pan and weigh— weigh — 
weigh I 

Of your knowledge of your bone and blood s com- 
ponents you are proud 

(No doubt you have a list of them by heart). 

You can tell in learned language that would mystify 
the crowd 

How the oxylmunoglobin phrys its part. 

But .youVe seen the grasses growing by the*margiii of 
the lake, « 

Anti you’ve watched the hrowsing herd grow*slowly 

Vet. have yoti tliought you’re proving, when you’re 
lunching off a steak, , ^ 

The l’m!estriictif>ilitv of Matter ! 

■ - m ■ 

( Ivaimiie \vi;ig!it - vlriwlmi weiglit- — -weiglit of a himdred 
grains. 

(Fifty tlionisiiiid boys and girls, it’s all the same 
to-day. 
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^ SYLLABUS 

Olrjai — IiistriictioTi in tlie metlioclB of 

leiuling children to notice and examine carefully the 
niaterials at ham!, which have •been collected in 
their district, including botanical objeetsyso that they 
may bt> able to describe tliem and distinguish, their 
properties and eharaeteristics in so tarsus these may 
]>e determined by the eye and witli tlie aid of a simple 
lens, a pocket knife or tile and luunnier and arivil. 

of Lomith o}^f in 

tlie yrt of nuKisuring, es|:u»cially with the •object of 
sliowing' the- ' utility measurements' and of de-: 
vidid-ang aeeura,cy in d(‘Scriptiona . having refcrence.. 
to tin* posilitai of nhjerls, etc.. This sliordd, as far as 
possible, be muilo juirt of the ijisiruetion in Matlie- 
malics ami Crawing. The sdiool room ♦and its fnrni- 
inre, the seinH*! building and the playgnauitl shonld 
be measurci! anil simjde iilans llmreuf drawn tr» setdc 
and i'olouretl and their aiH'tcs <*ri1eulatefl The inst ruction 
simuld invrdve the use of the jdumb hob a.ml le%ad, 
and of sinij.»te melhods of nteasuring and silting out 
angles a ti'vl ol'C 
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in weighing as an exercise* 
and as a discipline but with a definite purpose in 
view, €.{/., to obtain -^statistical” information about 
some familiar object which may b{3 subject to va^iiatiou 
in weight, so that the conception of average or mean 
weight may be developed and estaldislicd. 

The measurement of volume and the detenninatioii 
«of the relation between mass and volume density) 
should be led up to by determination of the huss of 
weight in w’ater and otlier lluids and the densities of 
common materials should l)e det('*rmined in various 
ways. 

Fhyftml Propfiiu\s of InstriTetinu in the 

discovery of tlH3 properties of iicpiiil water, ice and 
steam. This shmild include the stmly (d the carrying 
power of water, wit4i some refertuife to aliips- — of its 
transporting aful eroding ]»ower with reierenee to 
physieid geography — and of its s».>iveut powt*i\ sr*a- 
water heing considered in this eonne«.‘tion, 

Thestuily*of iee should involve tht* decerminaf,i(m 
of its density and the consideration of the consequeiuaNs 
of the expaiishm of waf«u' on becoming iee in eonmno 
tion with the bursting of pi]H^s in winter and the 
action of frost on the. soil : ^ gl^^iers ; and ■ icebmgs.may 
be coi^sidered incidentally. 

The study of steam should involve the diderminu- 
tion of the cduinge f>f volmiu* in water wlum heated, 

. thC' density :of ^feeam, the vapour pressuitv.' of y water /at 
various temperatures, tlie heat i?apacifcy of steam ; 
a^d should lead up to an understanding of its use in 
the steam-engine. The evaporation of water umier 
ordinary (tonditituis should he carefully studied over a 
considerable period and diseussid in connection with 
rainfall and the airing and drying of chdltes. 
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Physical Fro 2 )erties of Air.— The pressure exercised 
by air and similar fluids, as well as the effect on air 
of changes in temperature, should be studied inci- 
dentaHy in developing the method of determining 
vapour pressure. The pump and barometer, the drying 
power of air, ventilation, winds, etc., would require 
consideration in this section of the course, 

CImnical Studies of. Earth, Fire and Air. — Chalk" 
or limestone, regarded as a typical earth, should be 
very tlioroughly studied' and the discovery*made that 
it consists of lime and a gas. 

'J.'lie burning of ordinary combustibles and of 
eoninion melals and tlie rusting of these latter should 
be studied in such a manner as to lead to the dis- 
covery of the “origin/’ of fire and the composition 
of air. * . • 

Gfmnth of HmiXsr — A series of ob^rvations, as far 
as possilde quantitative, on germination and growth of 
plants, leading to the discovery of tlieir mailner of 
growth, of the importance of water and tliat they 
derive tlieir food both from tlie air and the soil. Sugar, 
starch, fat, lean meat, white t)f egg and bone should 
be c,^\mmiiied iiu:hleiitally, so as to establish 4he diSer- 
ence between oigtinic md inorganic materials, Simple 
experiments should bo made witli malt extri^ct and 
yeuHti, m that tlie action of‘ enzymes in digestion and 
of organisms in [iroiiioting fermentation and putrefac- 
tion and decay miglit l>e understood, « 
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NOTES ON THE TEACIIINt^ OF OENEEAL ELEMENT- 
ART SCIENCE Ail) THE ELEMENTS OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC METHOD* 

The prinm oliject in .view in tefiehiiiig this suhjeefc 
must ])e to develop individualitj and to ineulcaie the 
scientific attitude of luind. In the course of the 'work 
the teachers in training should heenine exact workers 
and shouhF he led to aer|uire and excn.ise t)m ])invers 
of observing and of reasoning fro!u ohservation, us well 
as the ability to set practical (piestions and to obtain 
answers \) such cpiestions by practical lacaiis : in a 
word, to exj^t^thuent* Not nuu’cly La make cxiicrinitmls 
to order, however, but with a eandully thought can 
purpose, in a earefulfv thmight ml ntanncr, deliheratidy 
and precisely, so that they may afterwards be abh^ to 
make all i)nssil.tle use of the information gaimnl in giving 
answers to tlie^qucstions ruiNcd atid in devising siudi 
liirther experiments as may be neci^ssary tc» sidve iPie 
problem under eonsideratiom An art has to be ucfprired 
— ^EOf mere knowledge ; %ut' mm:*h usefiil knowledge is 
necessarily gained in the 00111*^0: 01, such ' work, ast the ■ 
:proWemB investigated' and. the inuterials vised sliould, 
whenew possible, be ehostm so as to bear on common 
experience and on eonmion phenoniciun ' - t 

The work should be dime entirely from the j>oint 
of , view : from vildclt the sultject ' will . he :t;aug:lit .' the. 
soliooL The ciairse should he Iniscd on and be. con- 
tcHuinous with the school course* It will rarely be 
possible, umler existing conditions, to pnicecil to a 
rhighar '' stage ;.; rair -W 'this be v necesHaiwg ample 
opportunity will always lie found within the scliool 
course if it be once understood that thoroughness is 
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’the conditi.(.)ii of fuiidaineiital iinporta-aice. Exercises 
that may appear to be very simple and even trivial 
at first, will soon be found, as e^|)erience is gained, to 
adniit^of development and to deserve serious and 
extended study. Moreover, it is most important that 
students sliould learn to deal with a given theme in a 
variety of ways and to expand it ; therefore, it will be 
desirable to encourage tliem to suggest alternative* 
methods and alternative ways of putting the same 
(piestion experimentally^ — ^in fact, that they should be 
iully practised in working riders with little or no 
assistance. 

The coufse should lead the students to* become 
acquainted with principles and methods common to 
several branclies of science ; they should learn to 
vmderstaiul commim physical phenomena and the 
nature of eheinicni change as exempliMed in everyday 
life; but the teaching of technical details will he quite 
out of place, as a rule. Everything possible sheukl be 
done to cncoui'age an intelligent interest in natural 
olyects ami an intelligent appreciation of natural 
idienomena. » 

dim fullowing scheme is drawn up by way of 
illusiratioii- not so nuu*h with the object of flaying 
down a iletailed pr»>grainine l)Ut rather in order to 
sltow how , subjfad;-. niay be treated, so' as to make ■ 
it clear' to ehildrcn tlmt tlvey are engaged, ou^work in 
diretl* 'relation, with their daily life and surroundings.. 


OBJi-cn' ' Btubies 

: (BjtH : ohjeefe lessons, in whiclr the 

ieucher almost i‘verytliing -should fman the basis 
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of the iiistructroii and every attempt should be made 
from the beginning to give these a rpiantitative form. 

[A (steel) foot-rule sliould always be available, 
divided on one face along one edge into centimetres 
and millimetres, along the ulher into inches and 
tentlis, the two edges of the opposite face having the 
incli divided in other ways.] 

Collections may be made of the various materials 
to be had in the district or used iu daily life, iu 
building, etc. Each of these in turn should be eare- 
fully examined and its properties determine<l ; at 
the same time, each should he described in writing, 
111 carrying out such work, much may bo done with the 
aid of a pocket knife, a file, a Iiunnner and anvil (a 
comnnni llat-iron) and a pocket lens: in faet, wlien 
teacliers hivv once learnt to suj)erViSe such work, they 
will be astonished at the opjKjrtunities it airords and 
how intm*esting it may bo made; but its most im- 
portant sidti is llie effect it has iu leading ehildreii 
gradually to notice and study things systematically 
and to reiiord their observations. 

While su('h work' is going on, tilings generally- — 
the room and its furniture, tlic school building and tim 
playground — may be measuretj. Hans or maps to 
scale sliould then be drawn and coloiireil f )j>pm‘tunity 
wouh .1 be given in the course id‘ such Wi>rk to deter- 
miim areas and the need wouhi arise of meastu’iiig 
angles and of j^jlting t!u*se. out. .Experiments with the 
plumb bub and the sjn'rit-level would be appropriate 
at; this stage ami it would be well to teach simple 
methods of surveying the playground, ekt, preparatory 
to map- making. 

Even in towns, clnldreu may obtain leaves of 
various common trees, shrubs and plants — -they might 
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be led to^ make outline drawings and Lven blue-paper 
piints of tliese, to measure tliem, to describe them, to 
p)reserve them, to skeletonise than, to draw and colour 
pictons of them,, to notice when they appear, the 
changes tliey undergo and when they disappear, eta 
Each oliild sliould record all sucli work in a book kept 
for the purpose. In tlie country^ such work might be 
caiiied iniitli luither thmi in tow’ii and the eyes of* 
tlie chiklren cultivated to notice what is about them. 
Outline maps loiglit be made of the sch€)ol district 
Ijy enlarging the survey maps by means of a simple 
pantogitipli j on these miglit be indicated where 
trees, etc., %in\ of what kind were growing Maps 
might be made slmwing the distribution of particular 
trees or plants in the ilistriet and attention drawn 
mouer or later icf the correlated f^liffcrences of soil or 
situation. In a similar way, outline *maps might be 
fllleii in to slanv the features of tlie district. 


Wkighikg 

W'eigldng sliotdd he rta,>mif‘d to at tier very earliest 
possihle nemasifc and. slionhl he regarded* as indis- 
pensable : it should unih:aia,ken as an exercise and 
as iiiseipline,' even before it l«eeoniaH ineidental^to any 
ijxperiiniiaita:l iin|uiries that may h*- ijntered tipon. 
Onitc young ehihlren mn be taught to weigh and to 
niidersiand what they ilo to record the 

results* From the sunset the grtetiesi eariealtould he 
taken to, insist iliat tin* bala'iiee i$ usial prfij:H'alv mnl 
that the weights ' a I'r? -a'ccer wlih dn 

As- soon -m' possilde Hmxm pitaa* of m'ork shouhl ho 
nnderiakoii 'wifJ'i a delinile obieet in view, which can 
!,« eonthined iluring a ciU'isiderabh? pfuioii 'almost daily : 
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cjf., ill the (’oiiirtrjp where fowls are k(*pt., eggs luay lie 
weighed and their Vijiuuie detenuineti : n(*easion;dly 
a selected egg may I.r^ boiled hanh llieii weighed and 
aftt3rwa-rds separated iiitu shell, white and yolk, each 
of wliich may he weighed, (iradtially ipforniatiou 
is celh^cted, from wdiieh the average weigh^ and cum- 
positioM of eggs can he deduced, Heefis, nuts, nails, 
-etc., nia\" be dealt with in a similar .manner. If 
cucouiYiged, children will themselves suggest things to 
do; the sympathetic teaeher will have no dilliculty 
in devising exercises wliich will a|»}Hitd to the class. 
An appi'opmate excrcisi^ in the country wtmld he to 
take sa,!uples of soil iVom several !ocaiities“eac‘h time 
digging out a block, wSay, 12 in. by 1 2 in. by 1) in. ileep 
— and to separate these by sieving into sltaies mid fine 
soil, each ut whick should then lir* weighed. The 
stones might }r^ sorted into si/,cs and counted, and 
tlieir character noted: and tiie fine soil might be 
separated into cluy, sand, td.c.,,by c!utriati«>n. Arith- 
metical cxereisos should be iaifnbiiiiai with such wt»rk, 
o/A, the number of sccils, or nails in a pa.cktn. or 
bagful of a certain: weiglft sl^nld be deduced from tlie 
1 aiowladg^\: 0 f /idle ;a\an*agir%eig!it of. the seeds orgiails 
and the residts checimd 

■ At ' as 'early a.stage i# pos.silde^so^ni^questb:nr ■ 

be; ;raiHeddthe: mnswet-' 'w may be' .' Ibiiml ■ Iw' 
weighing; it iB^all-iinportaut tliat this slmuld not take 
the Ibi'm'’ of mere ' exercise lai t shouhl ' Im ■ tegardisl Iw: 
tli^ children as an inquiry, ^fauy subjtius may be 
suggested — the idmiee will depend on the cimditit,ms, 
especially on the materials oruppamtaiK avuihilde; hut 
s(m,tc must be forthetmiing which will to 

suggest a ]iiK3 oi' mftiym As an illustration, Henry 
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Drummond's story called The that wouM 

7iot Kill (Hodder & Stougliton,^ Londoii, 1898) moy 
Le taken. In this a deBcriptioifis given of a trouble" 
some %ionkey being cast over a cliff into the sea, with 
a stone tied round his neck, in order to get rid of luni ; 
in some way, however, tlie monkey finds out that 
under water the stone, weighs less than it did on land 
and tliat consequently he can lift it, so lie picks it 
lip and walks ashore, thus saving his life. Such a 
story appeals to young elvildren and stfikes their 
iniagination ; under ordinary eireninstances, Innvever, 
they would probably not question tht 3 incident but 
it is easy to lead them to consider: “Could such a 
thing happen ? ” Does a stone weigh less in water 
than in air?'* May it not lie well to cheek such 
a statement, if possible?'* I'lie exjierinieiit ilius 
suggested being tried ami tlie stnteim*ni. 'VeritimL ;i 
start is maile and it becomes easy to c.xtend tlie inf|ui.ry. 
“To what e.xteiit docs the stone I 0 S 14 in wtuglU ? 

“ Do all stones lose weight in tlie same prop*»rtioii ? 

“ The loss in weight ohviouslv lias- sninetliiug ki do 
with the si^e of llie stone— iaiwds it- related 
“ Do 4 'itht?r things bcsiiles stones lose weiglit tii ■ water : ' 
if so to what c‘xlciil4" These and tuher: siiiiiJar 
questions come alniost as a nialtm- of cmir?«.o ami 
obviously mu bt* answcreil by cxpcriiiieyt ■ Ulieii a 
variety of oliicitls are \cidgheil in air aicl Wiilery rlic 
(d'lildren arc fed to iioiiec thal the etallige in wciulit 
has more til do with the si^e liiaii wii;!i tlie weight iff- 

the objeck -stmi this rmiders the dtaririi'iiiuiiion' of laiHi’ 

necessary. l/Itimulely il;. is 'disetivcriiol tJaii the loss 
in wadghl: is jiroporfioiiai to I- 1 a* Vv4 nine iff the 
and equal to ihe. ivchilit of ihc vtffiime of the 
the iibiect disidaero. The inelhod ol dekwndiuiio 
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vohinie bv nscertaiiriiig loss of weigbt in water is thus 
(liscoverefl llie IIhhi Ir;. exteiKled 

to soa-water and other liquids, Tlie coiieeplioii nf 
density having been arrived at in tlie eon rse of such 
experiments, children may lu‘ led to determine tlie 
densities of the various materials at their disposal 
and to express these in grams per euhii* ceutimetre or 
kilograms jan* cubic decimetre — not as mere relative 
densities, (The term specitit,' gravity slmuid he 
alfcogetlier ‘avoided.) The op] »orf unities siurh work 
aiibrds of making diagrams and nnRhds and of setting 
aritlinietjcul and geometrirsil exendscs should he fully 
utilised, 

■ IhlOFEHTIKS 'OF WATEIi , 

Tliesa eamiut Ijc^Ojo fulh" sttulieil Araiiy ways id* 
entering upon their consideration may la*, hnind hut. 
in imh^Y to lix tdiildrens alttmlkm and to give them a 
due sense of the importance of the work in wfat/h they 
are engaged, it will probably be fouiai well tt> centre 
tlie inquiries around a stoiy such as that of The 
Three Oimits in J^teears penny series of Ihoks ybr the 
'Bmtm. ^Tie ' sulqects suggested for stmly by an 
allegory are the carrying power of wale3\ as h^urling 
up tff the understanding of ships; the p^nver id' 
moving water to do work, as leading up to an umli*r- 
standing of the way in which the laml is worn away ; 
tbe power of^water lo do work when applied to the 
water wheel, as leailing up to the cimciqdion of iiiergv 
and its measurement: the power of water to ilt) work 
as steam, as leading uj? to tlm c'mu'cption of heat 
energy and its measurement and the sleamwmgine, 

in the beginning of the stmy, the giaid Aqmdlncns 
is represented as carrying on his slit»iilticr a Jog on 
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wliicli a man is seated, Cliildreii may be led to dis- 
cuss the meaniiig of the allegoiy and to explain this 
picture— to consider what size of log would have 
been fequired to. carry the man, how far it would have 
sunk into the giant’s shoulder, i.e., the water, etc, — then 
to make experiments with blocks of different Icinds of 
wood to determine tlieir carrying power when floating; 
in water, in order to obtain the data for such calcula- 
tions. The blocks having been measured and weighed, 
the amount of water they displaced when floating and 
when immersed and the weight required to sink them 
having beeii^ deteriniued, the data obtained slioiiid be 
utilised in setting a variety of exercises ; eventually 
the construction and carrying power of ships might be 
taken into consideration ; the use of rafts, life-belts, 
intiated skins and of the air-inflated quills of feathers 
might be discussed in couuectiou with such experiments; 
in carrying them out, if the blocks were home^-made, 
opportunity would be given for a certain amount of 
carpentering and for the consideration of the differences 
between woods of various kinds, 

'Wherever opportunity occurs, ^attention slKiuld be 
directed to the work done by moving water in carving 
out a way tor itself and in transporting earthy matter 
and to the way in which stones are ground dow^i and 
romulcd by its action. Tlui experience previously 
♦ gained iluife tilings lose weight in water will lead tlie 
children appneeiato the fact that stolies are rolled 
iilHmt uinler water mmu easily than on land and 
that heavy niateiials inay ho t;rans]H>rted by water. 
Examph^s of wafer action ociuuTing in the district, 
or whitfli <*ome undio* tlie children^ iiutiee, should be 
carefully t^oHeeied and records prcser\anl in the form 
of phiitogruplnN e,te. ; pictures ubtained from a. dislimee 
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■ ■ 1 ,<,i m-iiPrisils will be obtained 

will tben be appveew xH .i ■ ^ iiupititunt subjects 

lo,,,Ue,discussu.u .H'ou to such 

of ,,,„j.ea iVom a n.‘ighb.ftu-ii.g 

discussions it samp • > m-ilter in suspension m 

stream in tluod ^ off and weighed 

Tt rne 

•td » d»mc.. »in of U«. 

oti,., ii.|uku. 

and other experiments with - 

or later, give rise to ^ . aiisw'er must 

not merely ^ sxd,se4uently must eoum 

. ». riv-ov .n,d »i.. '"‘f ”'”;f 

i„ toltien. At « Itol fS ...t" „ „.,- 

stoj- seil-wtor so...«l...t lull) '; A 

.iitoUe •.,... ...tity _«>» “'^;“;',i,.,, „f .„l„l.mee, 

orystiillise out. the tact * l . olitained tVom 

having very dillereiit propeitH- '^'^^^^^^ 

such a No brnt.-r means eau be. 

oTOitest intere.st to Oiilditn. ,.xi<te!me of 

ibu.ul of .lireilimg .,lli,,,. r,,t..i t.islf, 

s..i»t,..ces .un'.vi..g i" "fj,;;- ti,«,u..,. '«■ 

■ wlieii heated, ett-v . -■: “ ^ 

called to , the rs 

‘A great ..i-tMirtuinty ‘sni.aHnl !.v a snintiou i««ita<iui.g 

curtain l.iUT««';a. its vlare >»»y >“ ‘’“I*!'""' - 

■t' >■ '■■ of .salt... 
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of salt therein ; if desirable, the physical geography 
of the sea bottom and the nature of the deposits on it 
may be dealt with incidentally *ancl the foundations of 
geology extended. 

In connection with the work on sea-water, the 
solubility of salt in water may be studied quantitatively 
and the power of water as a solvent made clear. The 
densities of solutions of different strengths should be 
determined, in order that tlie relation between density 
and amount of solid matter in solution may be under- 
stood. The use of the hydrometer should be taught 
at this stage and its \"alue in testing milk ni|ide clear. 
The use of solutions of salt of known density as a 
means of determining the density of eggs, seeds, etc., 
should also be taught and the value of such deter- 
minations as a means of testing qimlity should be 
emphasised. 

The study of water as ice should ba undertaken at 
the first convenient opportunity. The observation 
that ice floats bIioiiH be sug<^stive as to its density : 
this sliould be carefnlly determiMKl, e.y., by dropping 
} Qo-vm of carefully-dried ice into a 5 0 0 cc. measuring 
cvlinder containiTig esoled petroleum or tiirpentine, 
noting tlie increase in volume, then weighing to find 
the anannit of iee used; opportunity occurs whmi the 
i<;e me! is to ehecdv the result hy noting the volume of 
liquid water ibrined. From data thuS obtained, the 
expansion id’ waiter on becoiniiig ice. may be caleulated 
uml the eonsiH|ueneeB of the expansion may be discus^d • 
—the bursting of pipes, the ; breaking up of the soil 

i>y Frost, the ivmliug of rocks -and fully illustrated. 

Every opportunity ■should be taken in .winter to make , 
simple experimeiits with ice— for example/ strong 
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bottles full uf water luriy be plae(4l nut of doors during 
frost .Fna^uenily a ^ylind<‘r of Ice will be pusht*d out 
of the neck, which niay be measured anil its volume 
(tsce.rtrdnet! and the observed exjKiusion corfipariMl 
with that calculated. Sticli experiments live iii the 
memory. The formation of ghuders ami ieehergs may, 
desirable, tlien he considered, as well as tlie work 
they do luut pictures shown in illusti'atiiUi ; tiiore is 
opportunity in many jands of llie iMUiniry to call 
attention ih evi«leneos of ^.me form or anotluu' of glacial 
actiom Tn conuectiun with ieehergs — ^actual piidnres 
of whicji shouhl )>e shi)wii if tliey are to lie talktal 
uhotit at all — culeulations of the extent to which i<’e 
is immersed in orilinary and sea. water when it iluats 
should be made and diagrams drawn. In Ciuistrueting 
a diagram to ilhistnite the ex])ansion say id‘ the siile of 
a cubic decimetre of water on becoming ice, <jppoii unity 
is given to introduce the graphic metlanl of astanlaining 
cube roots at^a time when tlie arithmetical (algehraie) 
mctliod of extracting tho mhe rotd is Innamd t he t*om- 
prehension of ehildiviL ^ 

The numbers froi-^i say 1 to 1 2 are euhod am! a curve 
is drawirwith the aid of the numhers ilms ribkiined. 

Tn the case of ice, of whicdi 101);^ are fornu'd 
from d, (UlO ec, of wafer, the i]uestinji tfiat arises is. 
'hHow much longer in the side will a cube, of ICHlo Vi\ 
he than one of llMMI cc. f'' Tla* pMsitiun of iutb“ ,, 
on the (uirvci hieing fuimd, the immlnu- of whicli if is 
the cube is ea.sily read tdf. To tdiock tlie result, the 
mimbei’ arrived; at is ■cubed and if ■tiie prcwiiict ho Imi ' 
■mntoved IVoni the number: sought a better value Js- 
hmnd; hy[: trial', Tn uuaking these '^cmin pad sons, V 

desirable in ust^ logarithms. 

:''l;;:''-The,Vdem|ieratute-:0f ;;m cimrse,. 
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be anotlier subject of study aud iii many cases it will 
be desimble to study a freewii^^’ mixture siicli ns the 
j)oiniy ice man uses and to cfetennine the iiiliueuee 
of siflt on the freezing-point. Sea- water should 1)C 
frozen and the solid separated from the liquid ; the 
two portions should be independently examined. 

The study of steam may follow that of liquid 
wtitor ami ice. One of the first questions to arise 
will be, “ How liot must water be to mate it pass olf 
as steam ? ’’ .riiis will lead to the determination of its 
boiIing-])t,)int ; ami taking the experiments^ with ice 
also into account opportunity will then be given to 
discover bow the fixed '' points uu a theriuomctei 
un.> determined. [It is unnecessary to spend time 
in making one.] But water f)asses off as steam 
at femperature.s much lielow the lioiliiig-point, as 
evidenced by the <lrying up of water at all times of 
the year : it is desiralde that systematic observations 
should he, made throughout the year, besides the 
ordinary ohservations of teiii;|ierature, to determine the 
daily loss hy evaporation of wa4;er from a surface of 
kui^vn area; this should he cmTclated with tempera- 
ture ami wind cliangr^f and tlie mean thickness of the 
him evajioratetl during each month slujiild ^ilso he 
deduci‘d from the ul>ser vat ions. 

('hildrens attention will have Ikkui directed hy 
the story of the three giants to the c^nnlitions under 
whiidi water hecmuc.s steam and in some measure 
to the prt>}.HUi.ics nf tln.^ latter. They will easily^ be 
h‘d to u|iprc<*iutc llm. importanct* t>f determining the 
fhmsily of steam as a nunuis of diseovermg the extent 
1.0 which water expands on becoming steam. Bearing 
in mind the use that is iiuuie of the skaini-engine ami 
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ihv chai lliiisn wIm* liavn tn Ah with lioiiBelioM 
Work urn tunlfw to k^ow f^oin^^thiiiH of Oh* HK|:tinLsive 
power of walHi\ tho is oih» of ornisMtirnble 

valui*; niul it h not Aillietili to ourry out, A. :wiSghai 
of known eajmoity iniving Iteen fille«l with Htoain in 
elosed and idlowed to wtien il jsstgain weighed 
Id'Mr weight; h fonini to be eoTo^iileriil.ily why I 

llaving ham tlifinniglily praefJ^ed in weighing in air 
and water, the ehildren may he led without ilillieulty 
tomnderstafni that the’ weights fbnmi are not the true 
widghtH of the things weighed* heamse air is tlispkeeil 
rmd them' is' eonaec|neittly some^ loss in weiglil. : the 
xlifierenee between the-’hnlh idiv and ■; that ■itotn 

'■ whieli'Ahe air ■ is displaead hy steiiin is,, iii' hn3t,:praeti“' 
qally the diffcreuee in weight la^fcweeii equal volumi»s 
of air and steam. Ifi,ny is the weigfil of the steam to 
he foiuid ? Sinfply l.iy removing the stopper from the 
bulb a.n«l allowing air to iiow in : tin* weight is ihi‘n 
that of*th6 {’oiyieiised water plus that of the Imlh as 
originally weighed full of air, subject to a very sliglit 
correction, whiidu it is unnecessary to introduce, owing 
to the presence of a^littte more water vapour if tlm 
air was nt>t saturated originally. Xcg. only may the 
weight uf the bulb full of sttuiu be detmiiumu! in 
this imitiner, but also that of the ladb full of air— ■ 
the latter being found by adding that of Urn water 
from the steam to tin* dilference hetwr*t‘a the original 
weight of the^bulb full of air ami that of tlui bulb 
after expelling the air by steam. Tim t»xperimeiit 
becomes a most ini}Hudtuit introduction to the stmly t.»f 
gases. It may be important to take advantage of the 
opportunity to determine tlie density (if ortlinary coal 
gas and to verify by experiment the cimeimsion that 
gases act like liquids and buoy up all olijocis which 
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they surround. If desirable, the consideration of an 
ordinary as well as of a fire ballgon may be introduced 
at this stage. * 

Tlte pressure exercised by steam is a subject of 
importance to consider. This must be led up to very 
carefully and gradually. How is tlie push or pressure 
exerted by a gas to be measured 1 Does ordinary gas 
exert any pressure ? The experiinent is easily tried 
and the use of a water gauge made obvious. What 
pleasure can be exerted by a person blowing? A 
simple gauge is fitted up for tlie purpose with which 
the blowing power of each member of a^ciass k tested. 
Supposing tlie pressure to be measured is l)ig, what is 
to be done ? I:h*obably some will say, Use a bigger 
— meaning a wiiler ‘Aube : let this be tried. It is 
then Bocm dis{*overed tliat it is entirely a question of 
lieiglit and noi of width of column — ~ and a most 
important hydrostatic principle is discovered. Sucking 
is evidently thv* opposite of blowing — bq the measure- 
ment of the smddng-up power of the members of 
the class is made. This turns out to be somewhat 
more dilllcult, as a knack is invoked in sucking. As 
iiicrtiising : .tiicr width of column does nof help in 
meusuvinu piri^ssurt^s, what will ? tllwiously it is to 
he expected that a liquid will he fclm more eMective 
the dcnsiu' it is. The experiment thus suggested is 
cNtsily muile. *jj., with ptdroleum, water and a saturated 
solulimi sail, by means of a tuli^ with several 
hranehcs te whieli tninss arc atlaeheil dipping into the 
iifpuds: nil sucking air nut frnm nne nf the branches, tlie 
liquids rise tu tiillenmt iieights; tlie several eoluiuUB are 
iiieu measured. It is tlms disc^fjviired that the denser 
thediquiil tlic' sluwter^ is tliet'olumn required to balance' 
■a giveii:' pressure; 'and the use. of mmimry, as heing 
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a very dense liquid^ for tlie pur|H}.se of liieasiiriog 
considerable pressure^ becomes appreciated. Siieli ex- 
periments afford an iifiportant oppoilainity : — Why;'' 
it may be asked, does sucking out uii’ from ft tube 
dipping into li(|uid cause tlie lirpiid to rise in tlie 
tube? What pushes the liquid up?” (Iiildrtm see 
without difficulty that when the air is removed irmn 
'^the one side the pressure of the air on ilio otlrer side 
forces the liquid up — tliat the heiglit to whicli the 
liquid rise^ is a measure of the dilference in the iwn 
pressures — and at once iippreeiate the furtlier <|Uesiinn, 
“What would happen if all tlie air wtU'c !'«ano\'ed 
from a vessel connected with a. gauge liipping iulM a 

liquid and there were no prevssure mi tiie one side - 

liow higli would the liquid rise, how high a c*oluiiin of 
liquid can the air ^pressme suppoil, how' great is tlie 
pressure exercised hy the air, say, in grams per square 
centimetre or pounds per square inch?'' To answer 
this, a" gauge piade of narrow glass tuln? may In* filled 
up against the wall of tbe room, of which I he lower 
end dips into coloured water contained in am ordinary 
6-oz. iiieclieine botrjc, t^fie upper end i«eing etuinrH fed 
by meaiTs of a T-pieee ami ruld'im‘ fnbing say, 
a wine-bottle. On sucking from liie fre«,* hranrb o!' 
the IM-ubc, air is removed and tfie waim* rises in the 
gauge; if clqis are }ihieed on !he rnh!«^immii«eetioiis 
it is easy to adjust mattem so that llie la|uid slaiids ■ 
at a certain itnad in the tu!)e : when iJds luss e.-rn. 
done, the tube connecting t!ie boiiie lo i!ir O' 

dosed and the bottle is ivmovod lu 4 pan ^4 
On opening tlie dip water eniers ibe bottle: lids is" 
measured. Observations may be nta^y in viiiis' way. 'a! ■ 
various heights and with bottles diiieriiig in 
(wrosponding experimcmls may be made in wlaeb an 
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is blowii into the bottle. In this way data are 
obtained peroiitting of the deterip-ination of the relation 
between volume and pressure. About one quarter of 
the aTr can be removed from a bottle by sucking with 
the mouth; a bicycle pump can be used in removing 
a furtlier quantity or in compressing air into a bottle. 
A saturated solution of salt may be substituted for 
water in the gauge, so as to impress on the attention 
the ehect produced by substituting a denser liquid for 
water. The results are plotted on squared paper so 
as to find tlie law and the height of the column of 
water which would counterbalance the air pressure is 
deduced l>y extrapolating the curve ; the result should 
lie venfied experimentally, if possible/ by means of an 
air-pump and a Bufllcient length of compo-tiibing to 
the u|)jier end afNvhich a glass tTibe is attached, also 
by reference to tlm barometer. Iii this wdj, iiot 
only luay tlie discovery of Boyle’s law be led 
up to anil actually made l)}^ children^ with "the aid 
uf simplest possible apparatus and without using 
nua’cury ; Imt also tlie niethod of weighing the atmo- 
s|'i}itnu: whilst the at3tioii o? the pump and of the 
bartikimefer become really understood. The fhictuations 
of tlii* barometer imw tlien be iliscussed, both by 
refonmee to observations matte in the school fr^^m day 
to day and with thii aid of the records ]niblis]ied in 
. suiiie of \hi* pafHTs ; the imture of winds may also be 
eonsiitered ami the value of the Inirmneter in fore- 
' 'vcai^thig': weatl 

dim methotl of measuring gaseous pressure having 
btaai master<*d ihorongldy, the pri^ssurc developed 
on heating water may he stiulied. That the pressure 
of tiamdr has to be overcount by the steam will be 
obvious after such a course of experiments and the 
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question will come naturally : Wliat will iiappeii if 
the rednc*ed ?*C Simple experimeiits are 

easily made to answcw tliis queation by eoinieotiiig a 
distilling apparatus witli a large bottle and tlu*gaug 6 
previously used ; air may be either sucked out uiiti! 
the pressure ccnux^sponds to tlie removal of, say, om* 
qiuirter of the air, or blowm in, so as to raise the 
pressure, whilst the distillation is carried out — tlie 
alteration in tlje boiling-point coiulitioiied by altera- 
tions of pressure is then discovered. The effect, of 
heating water without allowing the steam to escape 
may they be stiulied with the aid of a pwssure gtutgc. 
and the working of the steoni-engine l>oiIer made 
clear. 

The heat capacity of steam having iK^en oarefidty 
determined, experiments niay be made to aseertain 
the amount of gas, spirit or petroleum burnt in raisiitg 
tlie teinperature of known aiiicmnts of water to known 
extents — variims ve>sBels being used (glass flaslcs, tin, 
copper and iron saucepans, clean and furr'cd or 
corroded kettles), s«a as^to emphasise the iiiiportanee 
of paying attention^ to the kind of v^'sse! usi,?d in 
culinary operatiotis, in order to economise fuel ♦ 

• 

. . . fi, 

OmmicAh Stuiuks of EAirrH, Fihe ako Am 

Wlien, by <?xerciseB siicli as luive bi^en relerreJ 1*0 
children have learnt to make accurate mea^'orcinr-jg.; 
and to understand thorouglily the ust* Oi which .-fu li 
sneasurements can ])e put iipsolviiig sniqde proideuis, 
it will lie important for tiumi to juvv’ced n.i 
of problems of a diilercnt order, iinadviiig ilie dis-- 
covery of the composite nature of some of the ■ 
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materials of natural oecuiTenc e, so that they in ay be 
led to understand what a chemical chaime is. 

,-i o 

Limestone being a typical ” of very general 
oecurmice, which is to be had almost everywhere in 
the form of whitening, may well be the first substance 
selected Ibr investigation-being chosen rather than any 
otlier stony inaterial because something suggestive is 
known about it, viz., that it is converted into lime when 
“ burnt.” I'hat tlie two materials, limestone and lime, 
are very diflereiit— that the limestone xmdergoes a 
proiVnmd cliange on burning — is obvious on contrasting 
their behaviour when wetted; and a natural question 
to ask wilPbe, '‘What happens to the limestone?” 
Wherever possible the work ou such a subject should 
be preeedefl hr inquiry at the limekiln in the dis- 
trict; in no case ^liould the opportunity be missed of 
witnessing building operations in which lime is used 
in making mortar, so tliat the remarlvabie property of 
lime of slaking when wetted may be noticed." With 
a little cure, limestone may be liurnt on a small scale 
ill the kitchen lire ; mortar may he made from the lime. 
Gn i‘onsidering what happensito |he limestone, it may 
be ^ggested tliat perliapa some part is bi?rnt away 
ami iluii tlieicibrc ih^liine obtained is not equal in 
weight to the limestone burnt: it is cert^iinly a 
iuaficr of common observation that when things are 
buriil Ihej-' arc, as a rule, inoi*e or less consumed ; 
llicrck»rc tla:t ch*sirability, if not the neisid, of ascertain- 
ing whether any definite amount of lime is formed on 
. licat'ing liincsUme will soon become apparent, Wlftm 
ihc c.xpcriincni is carrieti out and the diseovery has 
been inadc- that a given limestona loses in weight to a 
dolinilo extenu the question wilt arisen '' What is lost ? ” 
Evideinly sfunething wliieh is inYisible under ordinary 
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' 30 . ■ t:| le vm i }:«i iiiti ve-. * iy ^ i 4 ’ , , t I w-*; « ■ : iii ii;^ t 

be-' c^nUHiie^* ■ A?i- wSler :■ siir ■ ^0- .rt^iuirkablt*. a 
maiiiia? ' on liiiiey '* sinking '' iiniV ' liO;.stniiinil iiftariti- 
tativelj and t!ie laol' oitablialiod 'iJnit- it i.nv*>l'voHain 
niorouaii* in ilio woigbt - a disccaory iinpnrtaiH'tN as 
ifc' 1 :Oinla.liiiO;:stiiilotii lbr:t!io: llrat tiitio/lc* reixigiike tlial: 
IliO; proiliictioii ■ of ' heat iiiid' laiirilaiiiilloii^^’ a ' in .'3100,1-^ 
'■way, 'to bi;r-assoeiatcHl./ ' ddio 'di 'iiiiiy:, give rise io 

the auggoation lliat tho linn* haa born rri^otnorlod 
into 'diineatono'a tho nooil will then bo hrtaighi hoint* 
pi^iil ' <>f;BoinCo/«^ /of;oliaim*te?ising ' '' Iiino«, 
stomC Hume uliention %vilJ laivo horn paiil iiroviously 
to water m a solvent so that the suggi^stion to oonimsi 
■ the solnlnlity of iiineskme with that of itnw may easily 
arise: in many diftrielSj if naiuml iliustrutions of 
■•■tlm. solnbility 0:^? '-liines^ a)eonr,: a'tteiition 

'may ■■,be,,'direete(b W;: the .presence of' 'Solid,' mat tars, :.in 
'..solution in wal^n’s derived from limestone formations, 
':iu order ';tbat : the 'im ■..of sncli' an inquiry may 

;Ae'':'aj>preeiatedr ■ of greater'' pow-er than water, 

; acids, may als4J triedA As soon as it k 
observ<Hl that lakes pla(a» when n is 

/brought'" 'into; contact' .with an ^cit.!, observations may 
.' be '.inacki in which ' both th'e.- volume. ■ of gas prodneed ■ 
aod'dts- weight' am determined : such experimeiils mv 
very easily' mmla and a.re I'dgidy insirrieiive. Boim. it 
■IS .diseovered: ^lat the: weiglit of gi^veii' '«:dr - 

11. given'.w'eighfc 'of chalk is ■pmetieally eqiioi . tie** loss 
dnwveight' which the same weiglit of olailk' woiiltl.siillbr . 
wlian burnt :" "tins' 'serves- to, suggest liia-f; wlioii con-. ’ 

; verted' into lime by burning, 'ohalk is deprived of', tlm' - 
..gas which is- 'expelled it wlmi 'it is dfe^dved -iii /' 
.acid: 'and if so, lime- should oHssolrc .iiridriy ' iu amM : 
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tlie correctueBS of the inference is piit beyond question 
when it is diseovered that sucli the case. 

Dhservations made incidentally in studying the 
Bohibifity of liine and its behaviour on slaking become 
of importance at tliis stage of the inquiry : the vsolution 
obtained will probably have been filtered into an open 
vessel and the clear liquid in part left to itself — 
out of sheer carelessness ; opportunity will then be 
given to notice that after a time a white deposit is 
formed. “ What is this — what is it likely" to he — is 
it perhaps litne ? vi'^'^hq^^^Btions that will then arise. 
If lime, it should dissolve quietly in acid ; but it is 
I’oumi to fvM like limestone. Again, when the lime 
which has Ikhui slaked and then dried — in order to 
dtd.ernjinc, change in weight— is dissolved in acid, 
iixzing taki»s place, although freshly “Shiked linm 
solved ipiitqly. “ “\¥hat do sucli results indicate?— what 
cxjairiinent tlu tliey suggest?” will be the questions 
that arise, 'riie conventional lime-wat^er test being 
thus led up to, is put in operation hut not in the 
careless \uiscientifte way commonly recommended: so 
that, il may a real test, suliicieMt of the precipitate 
mustifclic prtqHired to permit of its ccmiplete fexainina- 
tiuiu It must be igftited aiul the loss of w-eight 
dettuanimnl and the residue cj.viitrasted with lime it 
tnml be dissoha^d in acid and the volunur iind aveiglit 
of gas determined. On the other hand, slaked 

lime may be expijHvnl in the gas obtained by the actio 
of acid on Hnu'Simie and the change in weight deter- 
minted, it is ultimately establishial that the mate^^ 
of wliicli ]inie8b>iiiC4:'hielly':c liinestona stuff”' 

-"•as eonipo^rd of ‘4ime stuife' and a gas; and the 
I'uiilser impoiiatii disetn'ery is made that this gas is 
in the air, uitluuigh only in .sinall proportiom 
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As no idea of the nature of the gas can be fornied at 
this stage, some nanig niiist be given to it which is 
signilicant of its origin— such as ‘'chalk stuff ’’—or 
“limestone stufl’’'gas: to call it by its eonveiftional 
name would be entirely contrary to the spirit in which 
the inquiry has been conducted ; indeed it cannot be 
too carefully reineinbered tliat “ you niiist catcli your 
Rare before you can cook it.” As liniestouBS contain 
very dilFercnt ainoimts of “ limestone stufl*,” iP“is 
important that lime prepared from several limestones 
should be dissolved in water and that tlie precipitates 
obtained on exposing the solutions to tli^^ air or on 
jjassing ^he gas from limestone and aeiA into tliein 
should be carefully examined ; the inetliod ol‘ >se|>a'mt- 
ing a pure material will thus be nmde clear. 

■ r ■ A' 

Tlie nature "^of limestone luiving been discovered, 
attention may be paid to changes of eonimon oceurreneit 
and to "ordinary eases of burning. The rusting nt‘ iron 
may well be studied, in the first instaiKa^, on 
of its importance. Tlie conditions umler which iron 
rusts sliould first lie /carefully discussed in order tliat 
some clue may be obtained whieli will serve a§ tlia 
“motive” for an experimeuii liusting' is iisiudh' 
attribi^led to water, so iron may be sliut up wiili 
wmter in a bottle ; whan it is disco vtu‘ed lint it 
not rust appreciably it will be clear limt watcrahute 
is.mot ; the’ cat^e'of rusting and tlie way will be prcv 
pared for an experiment in wlrich tlie iron is >liul up 
wRh air over wateu' It will then be discovered .thai 
riir iB;Cpneerned in the .clmiige, but- not as a whokx m 
only a part disup})ears, altliough always llie 
portion, in successivo exp-erimeais : the -iliscinaoy i$ ■ 
thus made that air lius' parts. test wlaqlaa- 
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that which disappears is fixed by tKe iron, forming 
the earthy substance iron rust, some iron borings are 
weighed out, then moistened and allowed to rust ; the 
rusted iron is subsequently weighed. 

The discovery that air is concerned in the rusting 
of iron will serve to suggest that it may be concerned 
in other common changes. Ordinary cases of burning 
may then be investigated. When, ultimately, it 
found tliat, as in rusting, a certain proportion — - 
pnudiealh" always the same proportion--^of the air 
disappears, it will be placed beyond cpiestioii that air 
(ajiisists of an active gas mixed with an inactive gas 
or gases ; and that all the common changes in which 
iieat is produced are cases of combination of the sub> 
stance burnt with the active gas in the air : the 
origin of fire will then have b^n discovered. The 
appropriateness of the name given ta the active gas 
will l>e readily grasped when the character of the 
proilucts formed on burning sulphur ajid phosphorus 
has been ascertained by testing their solutions. The 
isolation of oxygen may be led up to by considering; 
what substances are known'^in ^which it is present 
and 4 vhetlier one or other of these offers any^peculiari- 
lies which suggest thai its study is desirable. It may 
lie pointed out that various inetals are burni on a 
large scale, such us copper, iron, lead and 2 :inc and 
that the earthy [iroducts are all readily obtainable ; 
that copper, iron and xhic each yielcfe Imt a single 
jirosluet: ; leml, however, gives two, litliarge and red. 
hnifl : tliase, it appears, are convertibl(3 one into flic 
olher*~tlaw may therefore be selected " for study. ; 
When quantitative cxpcufimentB are made it is found 
that the one losers, whilst the other gains, in weight 
when heated: the way is tlius paved for the dis- 
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covery of the iiiethod of prociiririg oxygen l‘roin red 
lead. 

The products fornred on l.uiming suhstance.s otlier 
than metals will then claim attention. If; h saireely 
possible to heat cold water in a g}us.s ilask or kettle 
over a spirit or gas iluine without observing that 
dew is deposited. ''What is this—whei’c does it 
l 3 ome from ?’' may be asked. In or«h*r Uj answer 
the cpiestionj the experiment may be earruM iuit in 
such a way that a consideraWe quantity of the Hrinii} 
is obtained ^ as- it looks like water, it y e^^mpared 
with water and discovered to be Siiclr - ex- 

perimeiifs should be ^{luud'iuitive. fa., ihv iuuufmt nf 
combustible burnt and ef wuO'r fMrna^u .-i.uuld 
ascertained. The pioduiUima r^f wao r vu bniniuj fat 
. (candles) or, vcgetiilie or iniimral sliotdd be mum* 
clear in a sinSlar waiy, Tiie lairnhig of eliureoa!, 

■ coal and coke may then be studied : it is mmn uhvhjm 
that, wliatevci^ the ponlurV ii i> is'iib-: bd ■'..-iii 

the case of inebiiis--- nor liquid, the anitninf m liqaiicl 
, formed being veiy small. ■ Ttfrliaps it is a 

How, is this to J)e. fosiosl bsr ? The ■ only ■. gases 
diitlierto «tndied md lor - whieli lesrs iire kiiwg .are, 
that from limcstoircy niui 'oxy . It t:.>,ani.et'. bie ibs ,. 
•lafcfcer^as itsis^ obtaiiied ^foonrit ; tnit ^ it'oisav |s,-edl:4r ■ 

ho- the : ■fonner™lhis\ Js-^ ' dii 'ihe ah'..- 

tind .wood are coiitiniialiy bdijg'- eiis 

AAi -burning' tha^rcoal "or Oiiko -'in- a \mnmnl - v4 air 
,and -'-pasBrngStlie qa’Oiliicts ecn>bvuft ■ 

-pfticipitatee is formed n -wticii snllkaeiit s of'., 'ihk: f Pu^ . 
eijnfote is, colleeteil aiid oxaininet qriitii,!liailvcdys'-'it - d- ■ 
(liseovered'fo he cdiulk sfciiffi ' ■ Tlio'/eyRdsoke of- ' 
ehaIk-stulF;gaB -isdiriis t ; " it' lieecuims , "immUn ■ 

thei^fter m 
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The discovery that oue of the two' substances into 
which chalk or limestone is resolvable is in itself a 
composite substance and tliat*it is an oxide may 
excit(3* comment : the question may arise whether lime 
is not also an oxide, since it is so like the oxides 
formed on burning the metals zinc and magnesium; a 
comparison of the behaviour of the two substances to- 
wards acids, involving the preparation of various saltsf 
only serves to confirm the idea that lime is probably the 
oxide of a zinc- or magnesium-like metal. Little more 
can be done than point out that the inference is a 
correct one; that lime is, in fact, the oxide of the 
metal cjilciuSi.. Such experiments, however, combined 
with what has been learnt of the oxides formed from 
\*iu’ious common metals, will make it easy to demon- 
sirale the naturc^of the comuKSi minerals and to 
explain the iiiamifacture of iron and*^ other common 
metals. 

Sliuiild it be thought necessary that file formation 
ill* \vutc*r on Imrniiig spirit, etc., should be understood, 
the iliscovery of tlie composition of water may be led 
up to by studying tlie action of ^|iuriatic acid on the 
inotalp zinc or iron. • • 
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designs of Mr. Aston WebL and Mr. -Ingress Bell to 
accommodate 820 boys. 

ill tlie past it has been cii^omary to teach some 
]>rauck of scien(3e~ — usually either chemistry or physics 
or botli—aiid laboratories have been required for this 
purpose; in fact/ the word lahoratoTy has a specific 
CDnnotatioii in connection with the teaching or practice 
of some branch of experimental or obvServatioiial SGieiic 0 <v 
Ibdbrtunately, in introducing experimental science into 
schools, tlie mistake has been made of iqprely trans- 
fmiing red-liot embers from the university or college 
aufl then proeeediiig to keep the fire burning on the 
prnfessiaiial'» lines followed in the ta^hnical school. 

crt! l^eing led gradually to see that this mistake 
must '\m rectified — ^tliat it is not fjie pix‘)Yirice of 
.sdiiHfls to tcaeli miy branch of s#ience technically or 
oAci! s|‘et 3 iHea]ly. We desire, in faot\, to get rid of 
ibrnacl svutuu'a ami to give broad training in scientific 

uicilictd ti»Eulf|eet the young scholars to the practical 

ili helpline tr,i be derived from experimental studies; 
we iio rmi w ish to make specialists of them. A step 
is gained by substituting the, word workshop for 
lubn|aiory: liy so doing \ve not** only makcp use of a 
wurd whieli is faniiliijr to English ears but gain an 
oiilarged and name definite eDneeption of the kind of 
wmk to bi* dtene. Evevy one thinks of W’ork done in the 
loum us different iTom that done in tlie workshop, 
it is iimlerial to niy aigurneiit that the workshop 
ilic onus is i-ast on the worker rather than oii the 
(Fircctor: onf^ of ilia chief objects of introducing •ex- 
lierimentul 'studies into schools is to train boys, and 
uirk to Ih:? se.lWieIpftil» , 

At i'hristV Hos)>ilal the four chief rooms iu the 
/I'irnet* idnek tiiv cMlled S<deiKM^ WiU'kshops and are 
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Faniy-dl clMsio ..amB m tl» h^to! . 
K®a*Sr<L» tl.» school cvmfchoi® Mo ho 

J „Lul ohomctcv, it is obvious that tho httiugs 

, in iiit. I , ^ tliern is a lircnviug 

tendency to ^ ^ 

especially ip the. jinnor classes. 

has been taught in the class-rooin V ^ ^ 

whilst elementary phy.sical measurement-, " J * 

I, eeif neither nfl.re nor less than praetmal mailunuitiud 
S h,,vo hccu C,„™,1 o„ hyho la ouuon- u^ . 
the science teacher, it is nrge.i--aml mu h i.n«n_ ^ 
t the teacher of ^nathmnaties mff.st adoiU: imict.eal 

!;,:i rcicv,, ,hc u.aci,c,- u..., , 

that now falls to lii.s share, fleurly. one u! tuo 
cour.ses -must be iaii>pte(l-— either tlm l*’'’" 

“ vSm must l;a:. inadc in the inidh.nia:uics emss-romn K-i 
the practical study of the suliject or a largi.; pii..l .,>! 

IXoaticai «hi,,g a„« he .o *0 

.science w<^rkshop.* A go.,-d deal • 

• done iucidcntully in tlie course , in toe f 
^ ^ and gr#nally we arc also reciigwsmg tscu.^ 

15t«nivy.sidc. Kverytinng poun-. u 

• time when class-iooms such as are now pmvnma 

b^-^dncational ln«c when we ...o. ......p 

.PajuF contention that we a» a w-a-tl <aY 

;: e-v /■il’oPsummarise my recnm!ti«S!‘..-d3*,>as, 

■■■'■. othatehi dcsitmina: Sfdence workslmps . tne iira,ai*a:fc 

:ha-:;i:fei|eehmea!'.twlvi8er^^ '■»5b>«W huTC 

.aligfe, S«.i.!Ws. 'n»-n. 1,- . 1 . 0 , 
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SG.IENCK WORKSHOPS, 

kiKAvledge and iinderstaiiding of the -requiTeraents to 
Ire nief;— mere copying slioiild he impossible. • The 
provision made slionld be of t1m> sunplest chaxacter 
bocanse simplicity of provision conduces to 
simplitaty of practice ; and the space should be ample 
‘ — f< rr almost any tiling may be done, given sufficient 
space, and to grant proper space is to show proper 
respect - 

It is not my province to consider external design 
or ueumnl arehitectiiral effect but I will venture to 
urge liial nKau'Y s])ent on judicious ornamentation is 
always wcdl spent in the case of a school. We give 
far too littls hcoi! to the iiilluenee whicdi sim^oiindings 
^^xereise on young people; and if we are ever to 
n-cMViU’ the sense ml' artistic ffieling, we must do far 
lUMre. io maki;* attractwe. The disregard of 

l>rM| Hn1y wliidi mmiB to lie so chanscteristie of boys 
at tin* pra.feun day— which leads them to kick open 
!m \vtp< ilmir led on ilie railway carriage seats, etc. 
jii'Tstml>!y a (‘onseipumce of the iadt that at school ’ 
ilmy arc ii*u, p4uecd under conditions which would lead 
liucn he luiudM of thtiiv suiTOimdingvS* It is 
a.-lfgiisliiiig tlmt tlKMnxample setTiy Thring §t Up>ping- 
iiielr,with: so | 3 W followers hitherto : '' thinking 
ill sl:ia|,®'h'muli;as 'he of the most 

l^rnvcrfu! means of stimulating the irmigmation and of 
ilrwclophig msihetio, tastesp and it, is' so easy to .carry 
*mi Ids idea in these days, as magniliegnt jihotographic ' 
rcpo«iuidions ef the masterpieces of Nature and of Art 
are to he had al cmnptu'atively small cost. The mpral 
of these remarks is tlmt ntutluuddassdwm nor corridor 
dmidd without its picture rail I 'would also plead 
for u more Hlterul use <sf colour and of line decoration 
hi ciiir ieliook. ■ ' 
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Before- tlescriHiJg the seioiiee Wi>rkj^h Clidst’s 

■ Hospital,' I' ahcml-d - say that the titliiig-s; were not 
thcmglifc of lOifcil long the Iniihiing W'us d^/signed. 
Of course, to secure llie best result the puiiishiiuuifc 
should fit-the eriiue 'tlie huildiiig slioiiM m designed 

■ to the tittings, not mee versa. 

They difier in an iiuportaiit iiuiiiiier from the 
laboratories hitlierio provided for seh-oohc ("hi rcher- 

■ eiic-e to tlie plaiis, it will be seen that there are IVuir 
main rooms in which classes arii held ; ^ uiei that to eteii 

m 

of these are attached a number of subsidiary rocmis. 

iSro lecture room is provided: the t,iroissiori lumbomi 
-■ -'made -of:' set pia^po-se, as it was desinul lo* discourage 
didactic teaehiag. The idyect of iutrodueiug i‘xpmi" 
■• ■ 'mental soicuice into ■Bchouls is to give boys ami girls an 
; o-pportuiiity of learii^ig to di) thing* limmselves ; I he 
tiiaa devoted ■ such work is lirief imotigh : they 
cannot afford to waste any of it In lislmdng to formal 
lectures,* Full provision is made in cnieli roum for sucli 
* didactic teaclditg as may be necessary hy providing 
h deuionstratioii bench, in front, of which tlitu'-e is 
suliicient space left free fta* seats in two of iJif.*- I’ocmis, 
whilst in Ijm otheTS uprigld-B rtre fixcib pnwidtxl yitli 
small desk' tops, at which tlie class can stand and 'lake 
notes. 

!i\lomO'Vei’, uiti special kilani'e. room h immdml ; 
instead of such u ri)om, a novel ixila.iioo 

■. bench “has bj^eH introduced.. At lirst 'lliis wax- 
provided only in the two of the I'cnir wo!hslity.?s vhicii 
intended for juniors but it lias^ been fori iid ' so 
use ftih that a 'third has been orilcred, w’liicli .is to he 
- placed in tlie Faraday wa>rks'!iO|\ Tlic bahiii,v.if. I,^c,iic-li - 
'-ia', merely a long nannw table (.2 Ihct-by 12 fed f#y .2 
-■b..^wO!.ofafosiv»Ooi!Rnit n twealiyol-'^iC tCri i:.v Co ■*^.< 04 * ..- - 
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latter are covereil with lead. In dajs gone by, when 
the only science taught was analytical eheaiistry, there 
was inucli washing out •of test tubes to he done: con- 
sequently xxumeroiiB sinks were provided. To* the 
present day, the regulations of the/scierice binncd^^ of 
the Education Department specify tliat there should 
e. be a water-tap Aiiid sink ibr every two siudents but 

fortunately the rule is qualified by an '*if possible/' 

: , If only to pnwent the general but inexcusable habit 

of wasting ^water from growing up, this regulation 
should be abolished. It is the more iiceessary to get 
rid of such a regulation, as it has done much in the 
past — and is ""still doing nuieli—danvairS rtdarding 
I the proper teaching of science in schools, on account 

^ ^ of the expense involved in carrying it into execution ; 

I and it has given rise to luinienxns'disputes, scnsilde 

j|fy;;|.V ; , ■ ' people seeing that such provision is quite uimceessaiy* 

S': ./I ■// ■'' Besides the intolerahle waste of water, the |:u‘esenee 

b of sinks on the^ benches, involves the eorislaiit wetting 
• ;/■■■■: of the beneii near the. sink. Fortunately, tiie class of 

— work now advocated .for schools requires the use of 

I/: ' '. water but seldom, ^ tint tliere is no longer am 

^ providing- 'Sinks ,exccq..4 in s|>ef.'.iaj pbces, 

I , But I 'would warn arc?liit:ectS'Aat they rmisr- hai'ilen 

'*^/' ■ . their foarrts ' on this poiiO:~s.is tbcy will meet witli 

, inany uniiiiagiimtive teaeiiers wdio will Ii.aiiker - niVor 
what has been, widkt others will think it so ronveiiiiost 
■ to ■ have siiiki 4iiere, there and evi’iyw.!ie.re if i-bev-Jio. 
not 'olyect to allow schoJars !»:> move a foiv fnm- iowmirls 
S3n.y€mi6iica There: is- no rnoiv;^: reason, however. ■ 
everywhere iii a. laloaaony tfoin V 
As/A/:/'-:.^ one in iwiny' in a ,dwodl.biodei!isi.e' 

dotiC: o|i ll'i'jospot. ■■ d 

Ilia: acmi'omy 'jmiiml . hi. ■ 
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lucalisiiig ila* watm* BUp]>l}% Binks a.iid drains is very 
great. A,r Itiirslnun, in the rooiiis on the np floor, 
all Binks Ikivp. }4aeed to the walls ; the 
wusttf is ranh'd (iown r.u the lluor below in pipes fixed 
in oha-pB in walls, rhi tlie basement floor, cross 
C'lniiirtols lina'e laacni rivrjided its. much as possible, 

11ie poiiveiitiomii t^ap liamper which is erected on the 
bench in most lories has l)een got rid of;, in thr^ 

of tlio morm an arrangemeiil has been substituted which 
]’>r*Bvi;|oB ;i gas stTviei* and upriglit .supports to 
W'hic]i. flic rings, ete., requirtol Ixobold apparatus can he 
ela.inpoii ■ ■ ' If prigbts niude of i|iiarter-iiich iron' gas 
barrel havo*t;iOoii brdtoi! to tlirHaibie fcop^I foof (5 inches 
frraii ihe:. iriitor odge.'fii inienvals of about o fcet. A 
(im mA-s aboYie i.lio top these are lilted with crosses 
iiilo e;e:h w!ueh*iwvo eighllninclf bore gas taps: (Baird. 
ate,l TiitUvli ri) are reri’W'eil At the t^iAhese, uprights - 
rrein-e'ied i^exotlier by lialblneli hari’cl , These' 
tV.|-|n. a lanriplete eireiih., which in turn' 
ir %v'iih. giis main brmiglit down from the 

ceiUnir. B,y bridgtrig tlie liilemil at the, top l^y pieces: 

or UmA mmvm urn ibriimd f*n which, ftir example, a 
rm^"gl in, Im mml jm a rmermir miy be' pkcedi.'or' 
iiiay Im liiiig Irom the croaS: pipes, which' 

■ lorn'i'. o lino wliole length, of table. 

:If; boiiic.;r Jir.: tioedeii'llii'Se eair be aiTaiiged, inside the 
iipritdifo rlkoig' nd4ite' ijf , the .bendL r it te 
■.dmiwd af deixwallve oidlbetnand to, protect, 

tiio :uxKd mmb,] wliile glaired tiles; having. pieces 

vf i,t.id.ei:i:ydA>r:i‘ 'ta.llm iin,din:sii!e;iw' bicy^ cenff^nt'^ 
iioiv- bo 'aii’a.'ii;;;yxi.'Wdlliii:r Ihiiliiie o .*What is, 

11 mhmi beiwl:i' is':' working; :s|iaee;; shelves 
view' imd . to carry kittles 

wl.nob OTe ityx.-;!:?' liscd-.., . 
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The arraiigeiment whicli I am here advocating lias 
been carried out in slightly different way at the 
ChrisPs Hospital GirlsP School, Hertford, Four 
parallel benches about 20 feet long are arranged ^iloiig 
the length of the room. That at tlie windows is suit- 
able for senior work. The remaining tliree arc so 
placed that girls may work facing the light, standing 
a^^aiiist the inside edge of the two outer benclies, wliicit 
have wooden tops and are provided with gas but not 
with water;* the middle bench is coveied witli lead and 
there are three sinks in it and a larger sink ;U: eitlnn* 
end. Thegirls can turn from the wurkwff huieh to the 
water he^ieh whenever necessary, tlie one \rat<o* Ixench 
serving for the common use of the twti si‘is of girls. 
The sinks in this Ixeiicli a<re mainly fur use ns pncumntii* 
troughs: two are 1 ’loot 6 inches i^ml one, i.s 2 foxn 
(> inelies long, 1 venture to tliink .‘oiuli arnaigc,^- 
ment as this is about the simplest am! mrisi,. 

, sense plan iluR can well be adoj:;tted. lie- tups of 
the working benches overlap the eujihuards d in^ hr-'-, 
so that the girls may sit and write at Thu gu:s 

standxirds are fixed % iirSies from t:he ontvr edge axel 
are: tied lij" the oi^erhead mains wliie'h run along; the 
benches runl across the ruimn - 

■ :/ at Horsham, and Hciilbnl, tie:' .. 

■spxiee beloW' the lienidi top' is fitted wilh two thm: of 
small cupboards : inside exich ciipljoarii liiei'i’ i-;-- a sioall 
. drawer, Eachnvorking place has n>iir siiel; 

. so that four 'seholars may occn|n'* the place iirsncct-:-. 
sic® and each have a euphxia,rtl to dispuH- of. ihv 

■ case' of school work, tlio ainount: of apr:amn'vs m 

■ Btorecl l;xy the individual .Kciiolur is naniliy 

■ EOiki^ und ordimiiy c:arlbetav.u.rc 

are not; only anom or less fegiie IM wimi 
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]>rodtK:*e(l exteiiding froni side to side of the cupboard. 
The squeegee fitted to the upj:)er bar, bloeldng the 
iriterMtl between the glass of ttie risiug sasli axrd the 
bar if i front of wliich tlie sash moves up and down, is 
anotlier feature of iinportance which has been over- 
h>oked» The use of iron plates for the roof — and in 
jiiiiny eases for the ends — may be recommended. It 
is easy to construct a slot flue exit in the angle whidi 
tlie iron roof plate ibrms wibli tlie wall by fixing an 
iitm ]doie against the wall inclined outwards at the 
angle which will give a slot of the ske necessary to 
siHouv an even draught from, end to end, the size of 
t he epcifin^if beiiig deter, miiied by trial!* The opening 
into the ihie may bii at any point inside the Y-shaped 
ilued^cx which is thus formed. The giisfoiumer should 
always lie t.laeetP lieluw tlie from the^^^ 

inio tlm upcast Hue. 

remains to be learnt as to the manner in 
uiddi ihies slmuld be cunatnicted for ^draught hoods. 
It, is ihe ease af the smoky chimney over again: some 
IpMt'ih work well, others badly, no one knowing 
pn/ciscly why. l.'he sulijectr negds to be taken in 
baii^ cxpcH, mentally and it is imporkint thatf it should 
! o >1 utlicil j u uny caiie, Hues should be made wherever 
possible in die wails: they are tilways useful « 

ihie oila*r ptuni of special iinportance may be 
lidbirci! uk ‘\\1mlever may be the system of ventila- 
ti‘,m adnpti-d, there should be no competition between 
I he exits; if provision be made for the e,dMction of 
I lie: airfrum u rouiu by nieehanical means independently 
of the Imods, it cmmtit be expected tliat the flues of 
»traughl huoiis will work with full efficiency, if at all; 
iluf air slionld be aliuwctl to escape through * open 
\uudows. if not cut inly through the draught lioods. 
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ihf^v ftre not tet finally aiiangtu» -lhu i 

they aie 1 / P which arS not 

ra”r\r.;oi ^ 

:'3; U. —Hon to. o^oH».ty ,B.aJ 

tlisDOsal there can be little doubt tin ' . , ,. 

efeetrically driven fens would have been 
from the outset and that the attempt would not h. a 
madato produce 

The trials made thus tar have piovt . 

'^IV^oWonai ventn hood has -;?»■ 
which are perpetuated tinm after (nne: u all 
fittimns it is thti one which most need. Aid) ami 
hl^o^t. The^hood is rmvfv prope-rly P 
poJtioned to the work Ibr uhieh h m bi be us.ni ,nal 
the mistake is almost iiivariably uwue oi * 

. vidinaan exit q)cning without re!er.:.ucu u* ;t> 1- 
or shape. The improvemi-iu tirst ^ 

at the Finsbury Te...l.nicun;..ih:.g.- rm.d^ s«l.>e.,m...a..y ... 
the Central Techaicitl Coileg.--whidr m 
in Eobiuij^ TedMiml &kod ««o 
(Whittaker and Co.: Lomlou. t P- 

Lappc«rs to havt- l«>-e.l umiotiewt, it . 
living the line exit opening tlie t..nu .a a m... . s.wh. 

higacrosts the hood, .<o that an even omc .u. umv - 


b6auyaifr.cu!tyiit»?l>t“h>t:ii<o.>, V!'; * ,‘''Vr 'V 

topof , 

nmy^e «riu.iKol to .haiu int- a S!'" , . V; ;.' ' 

are m|«irk*«h rlmiimhfi' I' \ . ,, , 

top is covwl with kwi. -Ul I'llx'-. «!>' «!•* ' ‘ k 

Lof irop. They shoaM i-n hx-l -n »i»; fe-' •;* 'Jf '• V,, 

beuoUap. tt is ant la ax »5un ..taa..-.. — 

bLxds. ^Biliks sufli as 1 h«v.. .i.,scrit«t W*.t «.*»'' «>'<'? 

gatisf^tiotthy the Itoaiwt F«r«i*hii(K (/ain»-»«y. 
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{iriKliic(3d extending froiri side to side of the cupboard. 
The »si]ueegee fitted to the ujyiier bar, blocking the 
interval betAveeii the glass of tlie rising sash and the 
bar m front of which the sasli inovos up and down, is 
aiiutlu*r feature of importance which lias been over- 
looked. The use of iron plates for the roof — and in 
many eases for the mids — may be recomnieiided. It 
is easy to construct a slot Hue exit in the angle whidi 
the iron roof plate forms with the wall by fixing an 
iron plate against lh(‘ wall inclined outwards at the 
nnglt* wliiih will givi* a slot of the size necessary to 
secure an inam draught- from end to end, the size of 
I lie opciiiirf being determined by trial! The opening 
udu the line may la‘ at any point inside the V-shaped 
tbiediMX whieh is thus formed. T!ie gHS-burner should 
always lie phieiHi* below the op(^iin<^froni the closet 
iin.o liio upeusi ilue,' 

Much 1 cumins to be learnt ns to the manner in 
which l!uc*^ shiadd he ctiuslrueted for ^draught hoods, 
h is ihecasi* of tho sinchy chimney over again: some 
lioocls work well, othem 'badly, ' no one 'knowing; 
pi'iHiM'ly why. The suhjtfctr nejjds to be taken .' in. 
iiainl expcriiiiciilally and it is imporkintThalf it should. 

■ ill any 0 :iie,: 1 lues BhcmId .Im made wherever ; 
jHfs^iblc ill ilic walls: they are always useful • 

V;: ' One oilier point , of, Bpeeial 'importance ■ inay be 
lelVrrci! to, Wlmtever may he the system .of ventila-. 
lien ailopimh there sliouht he no comjittitkni between'' 
llii* exits ; if |wovisimi be made for the eMmdmi of' 
liie iiirlrcin aroomly meciianieal means iiulependei!t,ly. 
of ilw liootls, it cannot be expected that the ' flues ol 
ilraiight hoods will work with full eflieieney, if at all : 
Ihc , slioiilii ' be hallowed to /'escape ; througlrtopen 
W'.iiidows.df I'loi cntireiyMlim^^^ hoods.; 
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Of the two systems available— tliat in wlueh tlie‘ 
clraught is -secured by laeans of a gas jet and that in 
which a fan is used— Mi nmy l>e said that each has its 
advantages. If the latter be adopted, it will, 1 '^liink, 
be fbiHul advisable to localise the draiigld tdimeis, 
much as I have advocated should bo <huie in the case 
of water supply, etc., otherwise the cost of fans, more 
jtarticularly the cost of working them if electricity be 
used, becomes excessive. T may add that to eoimeet 
up a seriesrof hoods in diherent parts oi‘ a room or 
huildiijg and to use one large fan to produce a di’uugfit 
througli all is not really satisfaelory in piuetioe; 
moreover^the Construction of t!ie neeessarf^lfties intro- 
duces special difficnllies and is costly. 

The use of gas has the advantage that small hoods 

may be worked ecoilfjnneallj so (Rat they are to Im* 

recommended iif eases in wliieli ».mly the OL'easkmal 
\ise of the draught houd is cuulempluicil Ihil I may 
hero utter the^eaution that no atiid fmiics slandd be 
allowed to escape into the air and that tlniuglii iioisbs 
' are Theretbre essential wherever eheiuieal work is la, 

' he done., I'am sur^ be' found in eases where 

mlectric: lighting k adopted tlsiat the wiring wil! |¥nish 
.’^ rapidly unltjsB' the preeautioii 4He . taken la soak The 
leads i|i molten parallln wax before lixing. 

S/)em(l Hor.dmiiu a earpeiiiers' 

bench with, tour vices is placed in ' two td rayinii' .■ 
(Gaveiidish ' mi4. :I)alton),: provisitm ^ being ■■ nimle for " 
storing tools and other geiiend mpifeiles- In tliiiwei*H / 
aiirr cupiioards in a somtovhal specially titn-d Wiu h 
provided , with' a Tine top, clhe top 'of ,l:!iis beiMdi;b 
it, „may . be meniioneib is intended ' , for': iisst in ; ' 

out dmlljoarib etc. 

A small room on the exirenie left of tfio ofonud , ' 
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floor is tilted with two lathes (wood alicl metal), a drill 
uad a circular saw, which, are driven by an electro- 
inotor. As the man in charge^ of the workshops is a 
skill(*d mechaniG, it will be possible to have a good 
deal qf simple apparatus made on the spot by the boys 
— so that the manual training work will to some 
extent be co-ordinated with the experimental work. 

A dark room for optical experiments has beey. 
partitioned off from the Faraday workshop* A dark 
room for photographic work is proYided on the upper 
floor. This latter, it may be pointed out, is an all- 
important adjunct to the science workshops. 

Arrangements for muflie and oth«r furnaces are 
being made in several of the rooms. 

The experience I have of school requirements, 
espeeially tliat gjftned of late inm-rranging the fittings 
at Ilorsliam and Hertlbrd, leads me % think that, by 
taking into account inore carefully than has hitherto 
been done the character of the fittings to be introduced 
at the tiiilo of designing the huildiug, it will in future * 
he possible to improve considerably upon the arrange- 
ments which have been miu% in the Christ’s Hospital 
bchoul.s, esjieciully in the direction of simpMeation. 

The ideal to he uiined *it, I think, is to have the 
whole of the room, both iioor and wall space, i^ailable 
for the work which is to be done in it. 

Wall space is invaluable for a variety of purposes— 
for many mechanical and physical axperimentsb for 
black - hoard.s, for shelving, etc. I would, therefore, 
advocate that no benches should be fixed permandfttly 
against the walls but that all benches should be placed 
out in the room; also that prc)jections into the room 
should be avoided and that the windows sHouid be 
inserted at least six feet above the floor. There 

- H ^ * 

: % 
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would then be an uiuiiterriipted wall space at disposal 
on all sides of the room. 

AVheneveiv poBsible, the steam or liot-'water pipes 
for heating the room should be curried \inder gfuliiigs 
in channels ill the iloor. Ihidiatrirs. etc., n5t only 
take up much space against the wall, but iiiterfere 
with and damage fittiiigs in their rH*igldx>urliOod* 

As to benches, I am much inclined to question' the 
need of the elaborate pixwisioii wliicli w‘e luive hitlicrtci 
made. doubtliil whetlmr^ eii|:d,,M)arite are required 

under the benches in seliools; apart ironi ' the' -hujl ^ 
that there is not mueh to bo, sioi'ocl' Iw the individual, 
scholar, tnipbitirds tend to engender habit^fof uiiiidiiiess 
—every tiling gets put away into iliem and tlie toaclior ,, 
cannot be perpetually looking after ihimr It is 
desirable to 'encouilllie the eommc^ft use. ■ of, a|ipa.ratiis 
and the habit cS* keeping things In set places auid iio 
good order. If sullidont shelving, ■ racks,, be 

providi^d ami cu]diuards ibr general use wheno 
necessarjq there is litlle imed ftir iai|dmirils iiudiu* the 
benches. In cases where it is necessary to |u,ii canlaiii 
tools, etc.;,: in the h^mdf of meh seliihir, it woiik! be 
easy to |fiovii!e simple lockers against the wall o| even , 
to give each schohu" a l>ox wlikdi could be taken '' out 
of attre'. at' each attendance, and |:mt ; iiiidar llie- 
woridnghenoh during' lesson, . ■ 

I should like to ace Hteady heavy mI ihv 

kitchen-table '^.pe made use of in ,' if iiof ■ In ' 

most, cases. I have spoken already of |}a^ t^.iicrnira- 
.flSn, of water supply and sinks, to gas .sitpj>ijg 'of 
course it . is oonveiiient to liave it; ut .all ; benrlies: bimI- '■ 
:if various 'gmdea of 'work are to biii'Kiim.iii'a liiboraiory,: ■ 
it id" almost neeassaiy'tto. inake 'siiclr proviskm,. ' ^ Bid '1 
am inclined to advocate ii ka$ pcniiiaiiifiil- ; 
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than that usually adopted. I should like to see an 
overhead system of supply with provision for establish- 
ing connection with a simple mean— provided with the 
necesmry taps — which could be taken down from pegs 
on the *wall whenever required and fixed temporarily 
on the bench. To call on boys and even on girls to do 
a little simple gas-fitting occasionally would be to give 
them most useful training; some one or other would 
always be forthcoming with genius for such work. I 
have previously spoken of the importance of^ giving eye 
training in schools through surroundings ~ of the 
importance of ornament, colour, pictures, etc. Else- 
where, I hate urged that an atmosphere of research 
should prevail in our CGllege laboratories. ITom the 
same point of view, I would here advocate that a 
workshop atmospllfere should perffide our school work- 
shops; they should be arranged as and look like 
workshops — not like drawing-rooms. Teacher and 
taught should be constantly called ppoii meet 
coiiiiiigencieB and difficulties — to become handy and 
self-helpful; and instead of being forced to stand or 
sit at one place during the Fesscjiji, the scholar should 
be qjicouraged to move to whatever plaee in the 
workshop is best suited for the work in hand. l am 
u teacher of over thirty years’ standing. J have 
taught students of every grade. What astonishes, 
iudtted appals me, is the absolute inability of almost 
all the Btudeiits i nieet with to help I 
ihiunfore feel that our sehools must take the question 
of hand and eye training serioiisiy into consideration 
For such benehoB as I have advocated, it is um 
necessary to use hard %vaod. But whatever wood be 
used in the science workshop for the tops of benches, 
it should invarkbiy be thoroughly coated with paraffin 
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wax by iroiiing with au ordinary hot iron* 

Oil is useless as a protection against elieinicals. 

, Sooner or later a wooden bench top alway'S becomes 
mucli stained and disfigured ; unless it be excepifionally 
well made, cracks aie sure to develop* All ihbse (iiflb 
cixlties are overcome hj the use of lead-eoveriul benches ; 
a long experience leads me personally to prefer lliest* to 
•all others. The lead sliouhl be. dressoti earefnlly ovtn* 
the edge of the bench; a hard-wood bt^jub pro- 

jecting abpiit half an incli above the b4‘ucli top, should 
tlion be fixed against it, using cups and s-'Fiovs. A 
■' ' simpler. plan is to clamp the lead iiriiily'ut its.edge ly e, 
.a liard-Wood Ijead screwed down upon .the table top 
,an inch or so in imm tluv outer AH!g*.p of the 'table. 
■Before fix,ing 4he bead the surface to be .hidtien nIioiiIiI ' 
be well painted, as 4.t:e make f %vaU'*v-thht joint 
Solder should never be used in .luakiiu in ^lliy 

lead, work ; joints should' ad ways bi* burnt wllfi tlie'- 
'blowptpe. ' ^ 

' A few words may be srdil liere speeia.l.iy with 
reference to girls' schools. . cloiilii;. iiiiiJl teaclims 
become more iimii^natlvc ami less l-o adsyi 

conventional filtiTigs, tluy will ■desire to !iav| veiy 
.-.:fomal -aintUigenMmiS'.made :foi*e.X{jeiiiiie work* . . If 
- the ^faeher insists tm having the WMiidng binielies 
; placed in front of a demoimiration labhc a water bench '. 
may well be fixed llankiiig ihe benches un ilie one . 
.aide whilst the cAher flank.— wss'uiiiiii^^ tlie' citiiir . 

■ to be in the mublle of the wall-~lhe space mi one side ^ ■ 

^ t!f the door muy be occupied by dratigiu hih! ' 

that on the other by a balance bench. Bui pr*»vision ' . 
should be made even in the case of girls for some use 
of tools. Most lioiiseliokiera innsi tmvtf experieficcil 
::'lemimne ' incapacity .: to unierstaiMl" icrtwa, lemliiig , iia ^ i 
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♦ , ■ 

this does to the gradual disappearance of the screw 
nuts from doinestio appliances ; «and they must have 
wished that their womenkind had some soul for such 
matters. The chief development must come; however, 
in connection with the rational study of domestic 
requirements : it may not he necessary nor desirable 
to teach our girls at school to he cooks ; but they 
^lOidd learn there to understand the fundamental prin- « 
ciples underlying cookery and all other kinds of domestic 
work — it should he woman’s pride to do this. Men 
have long been victims of academic prejitdices hut are 
seeking to tlirow tliem off ; unfortunately the disease 
is now beinjf contracted by women ancf we Imve to 
deplDre the all too literary bent of the ciuTiculiun in 
girls' scliools, whether primary or sesoiidary. By 
making liberal provision of spac^for xlomestic work- 
shops, tire architect may do much to turn the tide. 

With regard to the treatment of wall space, as 
much as can be sparged here and thqji’e should be 
properly prepared so that it may serve as a black- 
board ; or the special black canvas, so much used in 
America, should be fixed agoiiist ii by battens. The 
cdil-iaafiioned sniall black-boards, lik^ slates,^ are last 
ilisepiararing, with adviftitage. to teachers and tauglit. 
Wlmsuvor there is spare space, stout battens siiould 
be iixi'd ttt the wall a few feet apart— when these are 
provided brackets, etc., may be fixed tip at any time. 

Lastly, 1 may point out that if it ctfu be provided 
a Hat rcjof is very valualfie for many purposeB— for 
t*xpcrimeuis on the growth of plants, foxv photography 
work, etc. Also tluit it ivS desirable that a number of 
heaim be iixed linaly to the. eiuling joists, fiTOx whM^^ 
pulb'ws, etc,, can be Buspended. 

! have said luithing directly with reference to the 
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science workshops in colleges as distinct from those 
for sehoola These coiisidiiraldj fro^^ Beliool 

workshops in ininoitmlitters,, bnt not iu prineiphL I 
have long made up my mind that if f wore Cidfcd on 
again to design a laboratory, I should greatly siinpliiy 
the fittings and follow as nearly as possible the model 
of the well-arranged factory. 

^ The Board of Education has recently issued a 
series of rules to be observed in planning and lilting 
up ptdfiic elernentaTy scfliools, which include rules |hr 
the fitting up of a seieneo room in urdihiary Kclu.M.ds 
and also -for laboratories in Iiigiier grmie elementary 
schools./' The^lattcr undoubti^dly tend is/'favmir over- 
' proyision from tine |>oint; of view of this pai>er.^ The 
inspectors who'are called on b) adminisier them have 
• usually 'been brougifi up iu the fop nf Imviiry and ' 
have 'not learnt by sad cx|'ieriti.riei:^ , It) ecune dewm to 
the level of ordinary Hie. .Large siims' ure ladiig, 
spent all over rthiMxnai try at I'lia fweseni: time under 
such iniluences. It is ii«4 iiierely that miudi more* ' 
money is spent than imcessciry: wliat is !lir worse. ;a 
false complexion is^piit u|m;ii3 

drawing/t'oom pLictka* and not works!ir»p pni,^aJee:, 
when the scholars go mil into the voir id, they tiial 
themselves placed under allv^getlier siiaiiga cauidiiioiii, , 
miable to use thcMwdinary tools and uiiiilde oitlior 
fit into or to lulifjw the ways of oidiiiafv life/ Tin?. 
■outcome is incSt serious ; soiui^ action siiusi In'* taken 
to^ut the schools on a simpler feeting and to !>riiig 

ItJs impHmi that Uisliiict snd me 

deEirabk. ■ I vetitora to that ilm \rfy ivfuwiry u thru 

aliOuH be HO iiieatitHi eitla^r elisuslsliy wf i4tynr% in .its 

elom^otarj icliook wbaUfffr its mi4 in n 

school Sebiico in it« relaiioa to wfiuitott lif« u lla? siihjrci ihai 
sch^k ahoakl eotloavoar to t«oh • llilg ioacliM mt 
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189 ; place of r^sejirch ill, 119 ; 
scientific treatment of^ 24, 163 ; 
two sides of, 81 ^ imprac|ical, 
378 1 unrest in secondary, rl 09 
Education Department, reorganisa- 
tion of, 79, 118 
Educational Conference, 5, 17 
Educational science, 24, 53 
Elementary scliools, method followed 
liy Messrs. Gordon and Heller 
in, 298 

Bjjnpire, burden of, 38, 71, 77 
Employers dissatisfied, 17 
Energy, 46 

English, failure, cause of, 117, 125 ; 
ideals broflrder than Gernian, 
114, 147, 181 

Examinations, encourage cramming, 
73, 105,^ 108 ; jnake self-help 
impossible, 17 

Examiners badly chosen, 75 
Examining bodies, responsibilities of, 
75 

Experimental saienee, 1, 54, ^ 66 
' Experimenting, art o|, 204; ex- 
perimental studies must begin 
early, 193 ; time devoted to, 
347 I 

ExperimeiiH 9, 21, 88 
Experts not consnlte*?, 117, 127 
Eyes, and hands, use of, 7 ; must be 
taught, 199 

Facts not fancies, 16 c 
Fire, 444 ^ ^ * 

Food^ 49 

German, factories, why successful, 
11 7, ; methods, 109 ; schools, | 

superiority of, 27, 107, 109 ; | 
Technical High School system, } 
112 ! 
(Vianis, The. Three^ 413, 434 ; 

Girls, training of, 9 1 I 

Gordon, Hugh, School Board work, I 
298 i 

Gorst, Sir John, 26 ■ 

Griess— azo dyes, 127, 148 

Habits acquired at school, 9 ; 

Headmasters, 11, 17, 25, 213 ’ 

Heath, Grace, 245 | 


Heller, W. M., 90 ; School Board 
work, 215, 245, 298 
Herkomer, Prof., 119 
Heuristic, method, 235, 256 ; studies 
develop character, 257 
Hofmann, 126, 147 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, dC 
Humanists, 25, 28, 98, 155, 162, 
170 

Huxley, 33, 86, 95, 124, 161, 106, 
176, 207, 220, 380 

Imagination, seieiitific use of, 35, 
45, S3, 381 

Tmaginative power, Hearth of, 37, 
181, 196 

Incidental method, 84 
Indigo, manufacture of, in Germany, 
H4, ■ ■ 

Individuality, a basis to organisiition 
and co-operation, 138, 140 
Industry, relation of science to, 131 
Initiative, cultivation of, 252 
Inspectors, ^8, 194 
Intelligence Board, 79 
Iredaiid, education in, SO, 90 
Iron rusting, 205, 309, 372, 385, 448 

Japan, 33 

Jonathan, advice of Brothei*, 384 

Kingsley, Charles, 4, 5, 7, 381 
Kipling, Rudyard, 33, 205 : ' 
Klondyke, methods used in, 1S2 
Knowingncs^s, 157, 401 ^ 

Knowledge, caste, 43 : Idol Tniist 1 h* 
il^po.sed, 156, 161 

Laboratories, 59, 91, 270,’ 4r»3..'’ 
Language, study of, 61, 460 
Latin, 54, 61, 359 
Lesson learning, 165, 192 
Limitation of snhjeets 393 
Literary trainiiiL^ impiutanec of, 20. 

, 43, 60;88,"l6S, 264 309; ms 
gleetcd, 21 

T*ondon thiiversily IJkfatvirulation, 

4 ■■,.67,76 
LowtilL 164 235 

Magnus, Sir l\ 135 
Mahan, Haptain, 39 
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Manual training, 185, 199 
Maps, rise of survey, 201 
Matlieni atics overvalued, 6 4, S 8 
Measurement work, 88, 277, 302, 
367, 409, 425 
MedicS-l training, 171, 231 
MilitarJJ education, 64, 60, 105 
Monhey thai ‘imiilci not KiU^ The, 
394,433 

Moral, importance of, 420 


Reporting fjtcts, 16 
Researcli, importance of, 26, 141, 
^ 176 ; domiimut force in ediica- 
»tion, 96 ; juvenile, 176, 392 ; 
siiirit, 18, 416 ; neglect of, liy 
manufacturers, 127 ; public 
appreciation of, 107 ; in scliools, 
141, 192, 262 
R’s, tile four, 83 
Euskiii, 378, 401 


Natural knowledge, 193 
Naturalists, 29 
Nature, iguorance of, 45, 98 
Nature study, often pretence, 90, 
175, 200, 405 
Navy, 39 

Nous, the quality needed, 400 

Object studiesf425, 429 
Organisation, absence of, in our 
educational work, 12, 06, 116 


Pasteur, 52 • 

Percival, Dr., 4, 72 
Perkin — raaniifactiire of artificial 
dyes, 128, 147 
Perry, Prof., 48, 135, 40S 
Physics, 262, 270 

Physiology, inapplicalde to Bcliools, 
268 ; vegetable, 294 
Polytechnics, policy of, 1 36, 1 4 0 
Powell, Baden, 14, 204 
Practical studies, value of, 11, 60, 
.158 

Prqiaratory siihools for boys, 28, 70, 
170 • 


Priestley, 19, 394 

Problem work, 20, 166, 185, 241, 

. .. 309 ' ' ■ 

Psychology often cant, 1 73 
Public iiniidbrence, 102 
Public Scliool system condemned, 56 


Cjuantltativa, exercises, 336 ; sense, 
173,417 


Reading, cultivation of art of, 202 ; 

not taught, 84, 157 
Realists, 29 

Reasoning, teaching of, 83 
Record of work, 266 


I Sadler, Mr., 28, 101, 109 
Science, G-eneral Elementary, at file 
i University of Loudon, 67, 249 

i Science, want of idea of, H ; value 
of, 69, 148} 1^4; the business 
: of knowing, 196 

Scientific method, 1, 15, 32, 81, 102, 

122, 166, 178, 184, 189, 193, 

195, 214* / 

Scholarships, encourage cram, 105 ; 

overdone, 138 
School Boards, 78, 93, 207 
Sclj^l. of tlfe future, 22, 81, 157 ; ^ 

a nreparation for life, 165 
Schools, 0 Dject before, 1 79 ; rural, 

197 ^ specialists in, 4, 18, 104 
Sermons in stones, 46, 85 
Sherlock Holmes, 16 # 

Silver and l^ad, comparative study, 
of, 233 
Soda, 332 

j^pencer, Herbert, 381 
Spirit of inquiry, importance of, 

IT)^ 192 * 

Sulphuric acid, manufacBire of, 150 
Syllabus, Botany, 291 ; Elementary 
Chemistry, 225, 283 ; Element- 
ary Physics, 2t6 Major 
Scholarship’s Committee, 246 ; 

Science and Art, 224 ; 

Teachers, training of, 18, 19, 91, 

361, 421 ’ 

Technical Education, 97, 100 ; 

Board Report of G»fi|ittee, 

248, 261 

Test-tubing, 231 ■ 

Text-books, 86, 156, 380, 419 
Theory, importance of, 41, 117 
Thermometer, 305, 349,* 353, 416, 

. 439 , , 
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